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% " ' ' Bt’REAi; OF Education, 
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♦ Sir; I submit lie/owith foT publication* ns a bulletin of the Buj^oau 
of Education a brief account of the firogreas oX education in thp'State 
of i\labama. This is the second in tlio series of brief histories of edu- 


cation in*soiho of the' States of the Union wliich this bureau is having 
prepared by and under the direction of Dr. Stephen B. Weeks, of this 
bureau, for the purpose of providing accurate information for the 
future liistorian, and the stUl more important purpose of helping 
those who are now working for\the improv^ement of education in the 
States, as set forth ih my leftter trajismittiug tlio manuscript of 
Bulletin, 1912, No. 27. ‘ , ' 
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HISTORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN 
ALABAMA. 


TliP territory included within the i)resent Stite of Alabama lies 
between 30" I3'and 35° north latitude and between 84° 51' and 88° 31' 
wMt longitude; It haa a total land and water area of 5I,9S)8 square 
miles, and was first visited by De Narvatez and later explored by 

De Soto (1540): but the Spaniards made no attempt at settlement and 

for more than a hundred years there was no other visit to the ter- 
ritory by white men. Then came La Salle, with his idea of a French 
empire extending through the heart of North America, the Mississippi 
to be the main artery of commerce, and a chain of forts to connect 
('anada and Ixiuisiana (1682). Under the impetus of this idea came 
the settlement at Biloxi in 1699 and that at Tw'cnty-seven Alilo 
Bluff,. on Mobile River in 1702. In, 1711 this -latter settlement was 
moved to the present site of Mobile. This removal marks the real 
beginning of European settlement in that section of the United 
States, and Mobile was for years the' center of French*opposition to 
the westward thrust of the English-speaking peoples from Georgia 
and the C^arolinas. 

It should bo noted that the Spaniards never formally surrendered 
their claims to the country now represented by the State of Alabama, 
but included it within the ill-defined boundaries of Florida, and that 
the Enghsh made a similar claiih to it as a part of their province 
of.Carolana, “the east of Carolana Joining to the west of CarolimL” 
according to Coxe, who was the leading exponent of the English 
contentioA; but the Irench remained in actual po;>.session of the soil 
till the peace of Paris in 1763, by the terms of which Canada and all 
of that par J of Louia&na east of the Mississippi River, with the excep- 
tion of the island of Orleans, was ceded to England, and the city of 
New Orleans with all of Louisiana west of the river to Spain. By 
these cessions Francp was forced out of the Continent of North 
America, and the visions of - La Salle’s American empire vanished. 


, Chapter I. 

EVOLUTION OF THE STATE. 
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PUftUC ftCHOOl. EHT'CATTON TN ALABAMA. 

By a treaty of 1762 East and West Florida had been ceded by Spain 
to England in exchange for Havana, and the EngEsh Hag then 
waved o>cr all the territory of JCorth America east of the Mississippi 
except the city of New Orleans. 

In rtH)rganizing the territory of West Florida the English in 1767 
extended its boundary northward to the line of 32° 28', about the 
latitude of the present city of Montgomery. The territory north of 
32° 2S' was includwl'in the English province of lUinbis. Durjiig the 
American Revolution, Bernardo Galvez, Spanish governor of I^oiiis- 
iana, captured both Pensacola and Mobile, and by the treaty of 
• Versailles in 1783 th^ Flor^das wore retroceded to Spain by England, 
which at the same, time acknowledged the southern boundary of the ^ 
United States to run ddwn to 31°, thus ignoring her own hountlary 
of Wt^t Florida and bequeathing a bom\of contention to the United 
States and Spain. This territory remained a subject of dispute till 
1795, when under the Jay treaty Spain acknowledged the American 
contention for 31°, although it was not till 1798 that the Spanish 
colonial cfliciala wtto forced to yield recognition of the treaty. By 
the federal act of April 7, 1798, a territorial government was estah- 
lishod for the Mississippi Territory then embra*H*d between 31° and 
32° 28', of like character in all respects to that over the Nortlnvest 
Territory, ^voas to the last ordinance (slavery). A commiksioii wa^ 
providwW5y the act for settling the contention between the United 
States and the Slate of Oeoigia over all lantis lying north of 31° and 
soutJi of the South Carolina cession of 1787 wl\ich Geoi'gia claiim^d 
^ as aprfrt of her torritory under the original charter of Oglethoipe^ In 
1802 Georgia coded to the United States all her claims to tliis torri- 
tory; and in 1804 the territory between 32° 28' and 35°, iiujuding the 
strip of land 12 miles w[ido knowm as the South Carolina cassion, was 
annexed to the "iklississippi Territory. In 1812 Congrittis add(Ml to 
that Torritory what was known as the district of Mobile, Inung the 
^ds between the Pearl and the Perdido Rivers, recently taken from 
Spain and extending from the Gulf northward to EUicott’s lino in 
31°. By act of March 3, 1817, the Territory of Alabama was estab- 
lished by Congress,* with boundaries corresponding to those of the 
present State. Tliis Territory admitted os a State of the Union 
, by the act of Congress of Martdi 2 and resolution of Dec<miber 14, 
1819. • 


EVOLUTION OF THE' STATE. 0 


The gn)wt.h-in populat ion has Unm as follows: 

Statijiiicat riVw o/ (/ntu th v/ A hhama populatum, l^iOO-I9W. 
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The sources^ of this population, as far a« it concerns the older 
States, lire shown for different decades in the following (able, whJbh 
includes every State which has in any decade contributed as much as 
1,000 to the. State’s pojnilMtitui. 


Statistical vicu' of the itourf^jt of Alabamans popuhhon. 
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-\ssuhung these figures to be correct, and a proper foundation on 
which to base generalizations, it is evident that in the development 
of Alabama tminigration Jias come priniVrily from the Stafcj^ imme- 
diately adjoining; that it has been in direct proportion to distance; 
that it hae been in this case, as in most othera, in the main along lines 
of latitude; ttat the population coming into Alabama in the early 
days was distinctively southern, and that it was not till 1890 that an 
increa^ ip the northern and western elements began to comlnand 
attention. 

The, States that seem toxhave contributed most to the population 
of\ 




in th^ order of importance; Georgia, South GaroUnai 
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Tennessee, North Carolina, rifnd \;ii>riiiia; those States In the four 
censuses between 1850 and".'! 880, stand with three exceptions in the 
above order. Tw^o of them, Cfeorpa and Tennessee, represent a 
migration from the neighboring older States, Mrginia and the Caro- 
lihas. It is probable that nn overwhelming per cent of the Alabama - 
population of the ante bellum period traced its origin directly or' . 
Indirectly to \Trginia and the Can>linas,Hs is shown by the following 
tables: - 


Total population Alabama, 1850 

Born in tho State 

Born out of Stale, but in raiONl Stat^^ 
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Denmark, Norway, and Sw^mIcii 74 

British Amprica 49 

‘ . 7, lU 


^ It is thus evident that the StaU's* which in (he decade between 
1840 ftria 1850 made tho largest contribution to Alabnma’a population 
furnished no now ethnic elementa; and that (he- foreign cVintyibution 
was neither sufficient’ in size, nor suflicicntly different in churactex;' 
to produce variation in There was in g^eral large racial 

homogei^eity. « " , * 

,It may be interesting to inquire at this point tow and along what 

lines df travel, and over what roads, these immigrants got iiito Ala- 
bama. If the lines of travel and the location of earliest settlement 
are known, the^ facts will help explain why certain sections were in 
advance of others in the organization of schools. 

After the province of Louisiana came into the hands of the English 
as a result of the Tr^ty of Paris in 1763, they began to encourage 
immigration, and the nrst immigrants found homes' not in what is 
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now Alal^ama, biit in^Misaiaaippi, coming by wa^^er up the river from 
New Orleans or by water down the Ohm and Mississippi fn)ni the 
older colonies on the Atlantic coast. . ^ 

• The historian Pickett, writing of the periwl fiom 17(>8 to 1773, 
says : ' 

The Enplush luthoritiw omiRTttion many availwl themwlvM ol 

thoir lil>eral om»r, Tho fin*i AlyiKvAiuork'an ixilony troni Roanoko, in Iho 

|m>vimx> of North ('arolinar'and wiaUlifOnvi V>etwwn Maorhat' an*! Eaton 

Roug«<* They wen' foUowAl by oUiern from North an*! SouU) ('an^liua, who rronsed 
Iho mounlaius to Tonne*w*», Uioro *x>nFlrticnnf^ flatUiate,^ dcaci'ndod that ri\*er into 
the Ohio and then*^* {jaawMl *!oa‘n the Miaaiwipj^ti. Oihew fkono Cieorgia e\*en rut 
the wil(ien»e*w to find the Nai**ao» rountry, which had btMx>tm> m favorably 
known. Kmigrantn Jrom Viticinia ram** <!own tho Ohio They all rocei\*ed upon 
thoir arKval liberal and eitemuve prantil After a while emigraiUa rajue from Great 
, Uriiaif), Irolaml, and the EKtiiih Wwt Indiee. During U)« thnwi nui'ceeding y^eara 
mat: • fl*x'ked from Ci**oni;ia. th** t'arolinar. and >frw Jersey, and t«(abliahod them- 
aolvca-upon the soil by th6 Hayon Sara, tin* Ilonnx'hitlo, and Eayou Pierre. All three 
s**ttlemonte extended from the Mitwiwippi bark for 15 or UOniibw. A few years after* 
^artlfl the Scotch Hi|?h Unden* from North ('arolina arrived, and formod a colony upon 
the upiH'r bnwirh of the IJomo*'hitlo, 30 miles eastward of Natrhoc. and their meaaliem 
at a late }>erit>d in*Tftae*Ml by othen* from S*xitlan*l • * In 1770emigran(a 

( anie fmm NVw JerH*y, iVlawan*, and Vir>;iiiia, by the way ofjhaOhio, and three 
years afterwartla a mu**h aU*r nmn!>er aJh amv*l by tliut nnit** ‘ 

In ortlor to got a clean?r c<»ncoption of the growth of ihft .Vlabaina, 
country itsoK, it is <it'»%irabl<^ to point out ( 1) the four separate sottlo- 
ments within the present Alabama fniiu which as nuclei the Stat« , 
lias devolopwl aiut (2) to indicate bricily iJie lipoa of travel by which ^ 

' these settloinems were reat'Jitnl: 

' (0 Ie otu-ly days terrilofial ^VJabania was made np of four 
distinct districts, based on the river SMstenw U) which they belonged. 

, • (fl) Th<f> oldest of these settlements was, of cxiurse, that Mobile, 

V which was foiindisl by the French' and later developed by tho English 
afid Spaniards. Those settlers oamo by Water, Later, Americans- 
appeared and settled above "and around .Mobile in wha^ia now Bokf- 
win, Mobile, and Washiiigton ('ounties, even b^ore all of this had 
become. American teiritory. In 1792, after M<)bile itself, the moat 
p(^>ulr>us of these soilJements ivas that upon the Tensas River. It 
'was composed of both Whigs and J^iyalists, the latter havir\g been 
driven from Georgia and thp ('orolinas. This settlement was reached*^ 
overland from 0eorgl?| the creeks and rivers being passed on rAfte, . 
^ and houdehold and other utensils being carried on pack horaee. 

(i) Next after Mobile came the America settlements on the 
Tombigbee River in the vicinity of eld St. Stephens. This section 
contained the oldest American settlement in the State, and in- 
cluded a settlement of Gftorgians on the Alabamfi, a few miles above 

its confluence with the T^bigb^. This was made in 1777 and is 

^ — -- — ~ 

■ PkfcMt't Alabuxa. Ow«a*a ad., pp. 333-SS. 
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PUBUC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN AMBAMA. 

believed to be one of the earliest settlements within the present 
limits of the State. The settlers had come overland through the 
Creek country from Georgia. In 1800 these settlements were 
inclu4ed within the limits of Washington County, Mississippi Ter- 
ritory (now irr Alabama), and' a ferry across the Alabama River over 
Naimahubba Island, which facilitated the movements of immigrants, 
had been established as early as 1797.. Alter the opening of the 
Federal Road the ferry was moved farther north. i 

From the time that the claims of Georgia to the Miss^ippi Ter- 
ritory were extinguishedTT804), immigrants began to floisk into what 
is now Alabama. One party left North Carolina, scaled the Blue 
Ridge with their wagons, and descended into the valley of the Ten- 
nessee. At Knoxville they built flatboats and floated down the 
river to the Muscle disembarked their goods, 

placed them on pac^iorseawEidi h\d ^>^n brought overland from 
Knoxville, and froiti the Muscle Shoals asa^w basis, departed over- 
land for the English settlements on the Tombigl^e, about St.Stephens, 
in southern Alabama, thus traversing in a jounW of 120 days fn>m 
North Carolina nearly the whole length of the plr«i 4 ^nt State from 
north to south.* 

(r) The northern swition of Alabama, the Tennessee Valley region, 
was settled mainly from Tennessee as early as 1787, and in the 
earlier period filled up more rapidl}" than some of the other sections. 
Tlieso immigrants came overland from the Cumberland settlements 
or floated down the river in flatboats from the settlements farther 
east. 

(d) The fourth district was that along the Alabama River, with 
centers near Claiborne, in Monroe County, and along the Alabama 
River from the confluence of the Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers down 
to and including the present city of Montgomer}^ This section was 
settled mainly by Georgians and Carolinians, who came in over tho 
Government Road. From these four centers population grew and 
extended into tho intervening sections. 

(2) The Imes of travel by wliich immigrants went into .tliis new 
territory are indicated^ follows: Tlie Indians — the Crooks, Chero- 
Jeoes, iChickasawB, ana Choctaws — had some well-defined trails 
through tliis country, and while these trails varied somewhat from 
one l>oriod to another they became in the main the basis of the 
routes for the French and English invasion. These Indian trails 
were followed by Indian traders and these in turn by tho first immi- 
grants, and in this perfectly natural way became the highways 
along which passed the settlers seeking pew homes. 

It will be sufficient to consider these highways under the general 
division of northern and eastern roads. Tlio northern route led 





1 ?iokett*t AlalMnna, Owen^ ed., pp, 4M-467. 
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down’ the Tennessee River fi\)m Knoxville to the neighborhood of 
the Muscle Shoals. From the Shoals immigrants from Virginia and 
North Carolina, after floating down the Tennessee, wont across the 
country with pack horses along the route later known as Gaines’s 
Trace until they struck the Tombighoe at Cotton Gin Port in the 
present Monroe County, Miss., and thence to St. Rtophons by water. 
On the other hand, others, instead ol taking to the Tombigbec route, 
left Gaines’s* Trace and. went south by land over the open prairie. 

In 1801 tlie Government secured by treaty wiih the CLickasaws 
and the Choctaws the right to open a road from the Nashville country 
to the Natcjioz district. This road crossed the Tennessee River at 
Colbert’s Ferry and was also utilized by immigrants coming into 
Alal>ama from the Tennessee country. About 1805 tlie Government 
arqyired from the Cherokeos the right of way for a road fnim Knoxville 
down the river. This road cn)sscd the Tennessee at the Muscle 
Shoals and then joined tho.Natchoz Trace. 

The other great route was that which led to central Alabama from 
Georgia. It was secured by treaty with the Creeks in 1805. This 
n>\ito did not differ essentially from the older trade routes that in 
t\»rn tpllow^ed the Indian trails. The one leading to Alabama struck 
Georgia at Augusta, crossed the Savannah there, and branching, 
liirnod nortli and northwe^st to the (^herokoo and Creek country. 
.Vnotber branch turned west to the territory of the Loww Creeks 
w^hich it struck at the Ocmulgee. It passed old Fort Hawkins 
(near Macon) and thenco to the Chattahoochee not far from the 
present Columbus, Ga. It passed to the south of Montgomery, 
along wdiat Ls now the eastern boundary of Monroe County, to old 
Fort Mims, from which one arm reached out to Mobile at the south 
and the other to St. Stephens farther west, whence it pa.ssed on 
*icross the Choctaw country to Natchez. In the early days this 
road 'was in reality a mere trail-marked by three notches cut in 
the trees. The houses of accommodation wore few in number and 
indifferent in kind, being kept by Indians and halfhroods. The 
rivers and creeks wore unbridged fgid without ferric^.* 

With the improvement of the road by the Federal Govominont, 
the use of this route much increased. Hamilton says* it became b>r 
Alabama what the Via Appia was for the country south of Romo, 
and Pickett tells us that by 1810 the population of Washington 
County, Ala., was about 6,000, made up of Georgians and Caroli- 
nians who had come in over the Throe Chopped Way” from the 
east, and of* Tennesseeans who had come down from the north. 

Jackson’s military road cut southwardly from the Tennessee 
River into the Creek country of eastern Alabama, and great 

> PlokelCs Alabama, Owen'fl ed., 48& „ 

iSm BkmOton's article on earlj roads tn Alabama, Publications Alabama Historical Society, II, 39^^ 
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Te^esseo-road” to Jones’s valley in Joffomon County made access 
to the north easier sUU. But these roads belong to the later period 
of development and growth, rather than to the earlier one of explore, 
tion and sQttlemont. . ^ 

In the Memorial Record of Alabama Mr. Thomas H. Oark calls 
attention to the ^at as an emblem of pmgress during the earlier 
da^. may be illustrated by the history of 90 barrels of flour 

sold in Montgomery in 1822. This flour was made from wheat 
grown m Washington County, Va., was ground on the Holston 
River 10 miles^way, floated 150 miles down that river on flatboats 
then 40 ^es up the Iliwassee, then 10 miles up tlie Okoa (Ocoee) 
to HMebrands Landing, then 12 miles by portage across country 
to O Dear s, on the Connussowga,' thence by flatboat again into tbe 
Coosa and thence to Montgomery, whore it arrived after a iournov 
extending from February 20 to April 27. Even this long haul 
was then found to bo moro profitable than to bring up freight bv 
flatboat from Mobile. But this era was now passing. In 1821 a 
steamboat had arrived at Montgomery, from Mobile, m 10 davs 
and as soon as the steamboat had been adapted to commercial usoJ 
the problem of transportation was solved a.s fully as it could bo 
imtil the coming of the railroad. 

Th^ we see immigrants came into the new land by aU water or 
fu routes, and by routes that wore part one and part the 

other; they came with pack horses and on foot; later with rolling 
hogsheads, even ox-drawn, and finaUy by wagon. They came ^ 
individuals, as families, and even as commuhitios. They brought 
mth them their mstitutions, culture, -religion, industries, and educa- 
tion. It was a new vSlkerwandorung of English-speaking men. 
The iMtmct that for two centunes had been driving their fathers to 
^enca now sent them into a now wildernass in pursuit of the same 
ideals— fortune, happiness, and liberty. 

The United States Census for 1880 indicates the distribution of the 
population in Alabama from the various contributing States and 
this my be ysumod to be essentially, correct for the eiirlicr decades 
also. According to these census maps, which undertake to show the 
loc^ities to which emigrants from the older States removed, the 
majonty of the North Carolina immigrants were settled in the north- 
eastern and black-belt counties of the center. The South Caro- 
hnians, sprei^ over nearly the whole of the eastern half of the State 
had wcupied the black belt, and in considerable force had pressed 
over to the western boundary. The VirginUns went into the black 
twit, ^upied the eastern part of the Tennessee VaUey, and made 
their homes m the southwestern c orner, in Washington and Mobile 

. 0° th« qoartlon of unltln, a.,, rlv h. 
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Counties, for they represented a large part of the original immigrant 
settlers. The relation of Georgia to Alabama is like that of a natural 
overflow, being heaviest in the eastern half, but reaching the western 
boundaries in conflidorablo numbers, except iu the extreme north- 
west corner and on the middle and headwaters of the Tombigbeo, 
but increasing in numbers again in Washington and Mobile Counties 
in the extreme southwest and on the banks of the Perdido. 

In a preeminent degree does the Tennessee population represent 
the idea of an overflew. It was heaviest in Jackson, Lauderdale, Lime- 
stone, and Madison Counties, all of which lie north of the Tennessee 
River. The next in importance for their Tennessee population are 
Colbert, Dekalb, Ijawrenco, Marshall, and Morgan Counties, which 
represent the first tier of counties south of the Tennessee River. 

It seems fairly accurate to say that the various sections of the 
State during the early days had a lAcc .m^less distinct and charac- 
teristic population of its own, one whi^ was fairly differentiated 
from other communities by the source from which that population 
.was derived. The one exception to this general statement is the 
black belt that lies on both sides of the Alabama River and includes 
the counties of Montgomery, Ix)wndes, Autauga, Dallas, Perry, 
Marengo, Hale, Greene, and Sumter. This was settled early and in 
common by immigrants mainly from Virginia and the Carolifias, who, 
being attracted by the fertility of the soil, brought in large bodies of 
slaves and began nusing cotton. , 

In the early days and until the time of the Civil War Alabama 
and Mississippi fierformod for the old Southwest the function which T 
Ohio and Indiana performed for the old Northwest. They served 
as a stopping place, as a sort of reservoir, in which one or two genera- 
tions spent their liv^s before the movement into the newer golden 
West was resumed. The census records show that migration from 
Alabama has been uniformly westward, overflowing heaviest into 
eastern Mississippi, then jumping over the high lands of the center, 
settling in the Mississippi Delta country; thence crossing the river 
into upper Ixiuisiana an i all of Arkansas, except the northern quar- 
ter, and thence into eastern Texas. 



Chapter II. ' ' 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR. 


As tho majority of tho Hrst settlers of Alabama came" from the 
older Southern States, they brought with them the educational sys- 
tems that there obtained. These systems produced private schools 
and academies — organized, conducted, and supported independently 

• of any State action, Tho most expected ^rom the State was incor- 
poration. This gave tho itnisteos a legal existence, and endowed 
them with full powers to conduct their business. The first act 
incorporation was issued in 1811; many of these acts gave special 
favors; tfiis favoritism became so bad in 185G that.Gov. Winston 
vetoed various college and academy acts and demanded that all 
schools be placed “on the same favorable footing” by general law 
and that no special favors be granttxl. But the system was tlien in 
th6 ascendant, and tho special acts of incorporation became law over 
tho govern oris veto. This tendoncy may bo sliowni by the statement 
that there was no general law exemj^tiug school property from taxa- 
tion till 1832. Before that it wtvs taxed or not' taxed accordhig to 
caprice or pull. In the same way some institutions were exprc-ssly 
flowed to raise money by lottery, white others wore not. Tho cliar- 
tere were, os a rule, dra1^^l in tho most general terms. This indefi- 
niteness may have been due to lack of oxporionco in educational 
legislation, but it was more probably intended *to give tho widest scope 
for educational endeavor. Tlio acts, most of tliem based on tho same 
stereotyped model, recited the names of persons who were to sei*ve 
as trustees, the name of the new institution, in ver>" gojieral terms 
the purpose for which it was organized, tho powers of tho trusUn^ 
and officers, the character and kind of education that might bo given, 
the power to confer distinctions, di|)lomas, favors, or degrees, and 
the amount of capital that might bo hold, which was generally fixed; 
^emption from taxation was often specifically granted * and was 
generally coupled during tho later years witli a |)rovision against tho 
selling of liquors within a certain distance and in earlier years with 
the provision to raise money by lottery. 

No report to a State authority was at any time required; no super- 
vision or inspection under public conduct was to be exercised. Tho 

" 1 Act of Juiuary, 1833, exempted from taxation all bouses and lots held by Incorporated academies as 

as used for edboational purposes, ^ 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR, * 17 

State was content to give the schools official life and then let* each 
vC'ork out its own salvation. It was a policy in which there was a 
literal survival of the fittest. 

Some of the leading institutions chartered in Alabama before the 
(Ivil War, and their distinctive features, are as follows: 

I. PlUVATE SCHOOLS SUPPORTED ENTIRELY FROM PRIVATE SOUKCES. 

Pickett says (p. 469) that John Pierce established tlie first Ameri- 
can achool in Alabama in 1779 at the Boat Yard on Lake Tensas. 
‘‘There the liigh-blood descendants of Lachlan McGillivray, the Taits, 
Weatherfords, and Durants, the aristocratic Lindners, the wealthy 
Mimses, and the cliildren of many others first learned to read.” 

With the organization of the Territory of Alabama, the causo of 
education Came to the front. At the meeting of the first Territorial 
legislature in January, 1818, Gov. Bibb recommended the encourage- 
ment of education and the establishment of roads, bridges, and fer- 
ries, and the tissembly responded to the governor's rocoinraendations. 

At the next session the Territory took a unique way of giving what 
was practically an endowment to two of the academies then at work. 
The law i)ormitted the banks at St. Stephens and Huntsville to in- 
crotiso their capital stock by selling shares at auction. The profits 
to the extent of 1 0 per cent wore to go to the stockholders; any profits 
above 1 0 per cent wore to be applied to the support of Green Academy 
in Madison County'and St. Stephen's Academy. We have no report 
jis to how much was received for education under this law.* 

With the organization of the State the chartering of educational 
institutions begins in earnest. It may bo assumed that those char- 
t(^rs in most cases represent work projected, but not’ all wore In this 
class, for the acts of incorporation sometimes state that the institu- 
tion was already m working order. The following list does not give 
all that were established; only those institutions are here mentioned 
wliich seem to illustrate some principle. 

1811. 

The first legislation on education in what is now the State of Ala- 
bama was by the Mississippi Territory in 1811, when it chartered an 
academy iu Washington County, It was called Washington Acad- 
(^my, and the exact location was to bo fixed. It was made free from 
taxatioi^ and given authority to raise $5,000 bjp-Iottoiy, In 1814 
tlxis act was so amended that the proposed academy might be located 
iu either Washington or Clarke County, which amendment would 
seem to indicate that the academy had not yet gone beyond the paper 
stage, 

1 Plokett's AUbtulu, Ov«n'a «d., 634. 
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Greon Academy, in Madison County; the trustees were empowered 
to locate the academy and to contract for buildings; they wcro to he 
free from taxation and might raise $4,000 hy lottery'. By act of 
Deccml>cr 13, ISIO, Grei'n Academy was giwn $500 from tlui Terri- 
torial treasury'. 

1818. 

St. Stephens Academy incorporated. By act of Docombor 13, 
1816, an academy of tliis name had been given 1500 from the Terri- 
torial treasury. This was presumably the academy in Washington 
Count}", first chartered in 1811. 


1820. 

Solemn Grove Academy, Monroe County. Estate of corporation 
limited to an annual income of $10,000. 

1821. 


Sparta^ Academy. Lollerv for 12,000 for buildings. 

ilontgomery Acailoniy. I.otterv for $5,000 for buildings. 

1822 .' 

Athens Female Academy, Idmes^one County. 

Jefferson Academy. Elyton ;Q^ht hold $10,000 in real estate and 
raise $5,000 by lottery. 

1823. 

HuntsAulle Library Company. James G. Birney was one of the 
incorporators. 

Claiborne Academy, Monroe County. Amended in 1824 so the 
trustees could purchase a site and locate the seminary. 

1825-2(). 

Coosawda Academy, Autauga County. Allowed to hold $10,000 
worth of property. 

Concord Academy, Greene County. Its annual income was not 
to |0£ceed $10,000. 

Moultqn Library Company. Incorporated and allow'ed to hold 
property up to an annual value of $10,000. 

Milton Academy, Montgomery. To raise $3,000 for buildings by 
lottery and to hold property of not over $3,000 per year. 

Four other academies incorporated. 
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1826-27. 

Act for school on the LancAstrian ])lan at Huntarvillo; lottery for 
$2,500 to be devotee} to buildings. 

Greenville Academy, Butler County; was allowed to hold $10,000 
in property and to raise $5,000 by lottery. , 

Tuscaloosa library Company, a joint stock company, but banking 
powers ospeidally forbidden ; lottery to raise $1 ,000 ; limit of i)roperty, 
$5,000. 

1S27-28. 

Henry County Academy and Court House, to be built out of a ' 
$5,000 lottery. 

Phylom at Ilian Society, at Soinmerville. incorporated and given 
])ower to raise $500 by lottery to purchase a library. 

Franklin Female Academy, Russellville, Franklin County. Build- 
ing already cre(»t<Ml; exempted from taxation; apparently fii^st insti- 
tution thus specifically oxompted; male and h'nmle dopartmente 
sojiarate, but under same management. 

1S2S-20. 

Agricultural Society, (ireenshorougli; property limited to |5,(K)(). 

Wilcox Society, Wilcox County, “for encouragement of •litera- 
ture;” might hoid $10,000 tax free. 

Athens Male Academy, Limestone (’ouiity. Teachers and students 
exempted from military sendee during school sessions. 


IS20-.S0. 


Liv Grange College. Act provides 50 trustees; limit of jiroperty, 
$5(10,000; might establish a ]ireparatory or primary school and confer 
degrees, a purely literary, scientific, and undenominational institu- 
b tion, os the trustees are “prohibited from the adOjition of any system 
of education wliich shall provide for the inculcation of the peculiar 
tenets or doctrines of any religious denomination whatever.” Appar- 
ently the first institution after tlie university ompoweied to confer 
degrees. 

1830-51. 


Tuscaloosa Female Academy was exempt from taxation and was to 
raise $50,000 by letter}'. 

Jefferson Academy, Elyton, Jefferson County, was chartered with 
a property valuation limit of $10,000. It was composed of two 
schools, a male and a female, each distinct and separate from the 
other. (See also 1822.) 

Seven other academies chartered this year. 
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Summervillo Feinalo Seminary, Morgan County. Stock company 
with private stocklioldors and a capital of |20,000. 

Acadorify near Statesville, Autauga County. Lottery for $."),0()0 
auUiori^.ed for hiiiltiing. Tliis academy seems tt> have been incorpo- 
rated for the purpose of getting the lottery. 


Alabama Institute of Literature and Industry; property limit, 
$200,000. This is like nil other afts of incorporation, only bigger. 

The Manual Labor Imstituto id South Alabama, l*erry County, was 
incorporated December 10, 18113, and made big j)romises which wen' 
never mentioned again, even in tlio text of the law'. It might confer 
degrees “in the urU and sciimccs,” and the trustees miglit govern 
the students “by rewarding or censuring them,” but there is no 
further mention of inaniial labor beyond the title, and in other 
respei'ts the institution was like others. The title was cliaiiged to 
Madison College in ISdn. 

Alabama l*'emale Institute taki's over property of 3'uscaloosa 
Female Academy. 

Wasloyan Female Academy, Tuscaloosa, was already in exist (Mice 
when official incorp(>ration took jilacc. So witli olhei* institutions 
incorporated this year. 

Spring Hill College, Mobile County. This iiLstitution was to confer 
degroes and tb have a presith'nt, a prohvssor of divinity and of mental 
and moral philosophy, another <>f chemistry and natural philo.sojiliy, 
one of niatlioumtics, and one of aneient and of modern languages. 
It was permitted to confer degrees. 


1838 -39. 

Franklin Academy, Suggsville, Clarke County, might hold not over 
80 acres of land, free of taxation. 

The charter of Mobile College indicates an efTurt looking toward 
general supervision by some central authority (as the University of 
the State of Nsw York), llie charter was issued and the right to 
grant degrees was allowed, but the institution must first — 

sufficiently satisfy the president of the University and the president and board of 
trustees of the University of Alabama that such a collegiate course is pursued in the 
college of Mobile, in the arts and sciences, as will justify the conferring of such degrei's. 

Sixteen academies were chartered this year. 
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' 18S!M0, 

Tho capital or capital at o.ck of the academics was iifrfidiiaUy increas- 
ing in amount, and exemption from taxation was now t lie rule rather 
than the exception. 

Clayton Male and Female Academy, Barliour County, might "con- 
ftT such honors on graduation tis to them may seem expedient.” 

Kvergnvn Malt' and Ftunnlt' Academy, ('oneciih (\ninty, no R])irits 
to he sohi within 1 mile. 1'his provision from this lime became the 
rule. 

'rwt'nty-three institutions of the gradt‘ of academy chartered; 2 in 
Uusst‘11. 2 in Barbour, 2 in Maton, 2 in Benton (now Calhoun). 

('eiittumry Institute of the Alabama Confen'nce of tho Methodist 
Kpiscopal (^1 lurch. Dallas County. Allowed a capital of 160,000 
■‘ovtT and above its library and apparatus;” authorized in 1844-4/) 

t(.» conftu* dt'gives and grant diplomas.” 

(sPK< iAn sKssmx.) 

Howanl College, Madison, Perry (\ninty; $200,000; allowed to 
grant *'degnu*s in tin* arts and sciences; ”, t'volved from an institu- 
tion organized out of a manual labor school idea. 

1843-44. 

Nine acts passed relating to the academies of the State; none out of 
tin* oniinary nor of sp<‘cial significance. 

1S44-4.'). 

(Vuitenarv Institute was authorized to ‘‘confer degrees and grant 
diplomas,” 

Dayton Tutorary As,sociation, unde'r the name of the Dayton Female 
Si'iuimiry, was authorized to conf(*r degrees. 

The Alabama Medical University, located at Wetumpka and by 
amendment anywhem in the State, wjis authorized to conftT M. D. 
after ” two full courses of lectun^s.” 

Twelve acts passed relating to academies. 

1845-46. 

This year nine acts were passed mcorporating academies and 
giving some of them authority to confer degrees. The administra- 
tion of the sixteenth section was a matter of increasing significance, 
as seen from the laws. 
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1847-48. ; 

^ A 

Nuiotwn acadomips chartered; others had their charters amended. 
Some of the acts of incorjxiration ore now very detailed and e.xact ui 
their wording and yet add little to the subject. Tliis year a general 
act against sellijig or giving away liquor lo students of the university 
or to pupils of any academy or school was passed. 

lS4!)-5(). 

Fnm this tinio the B}Tiipathi;*s of the legL^^latnn' brgin to hroatlen. 
It is the age of public iiupmvemeiit, of •orporalions ami railniads, 
ami legislators now have less time for coiLsideration of the wants of 
loeal institutions. 

l..a Gnu^ge College, charter and plans enlarged. 

Medical Collegia of the State of .Via ha in a was eliartennl and located 
at Montgomery. 

isr>i-r»LV 


Tlie day tif^^ie collegt* was now dawning in Alabama. Tlu 
ven^ity* either expn*ssed or implied, was also drawing ingh. 

The Central Miusonic Institute of the St at*' of Alahainiy t'lm'rged 
from its old chr^^alis a.s the Mosonie Cnivemily of the Slate of 
Alabama — the second to have the name of university and one of t lin‘e 
to acquire at tins session the name if not tht^ substanc(» of a universit y. 

The North Alabama Cullego, located at Huntsville, under the 
Synod of West T(‘nness('y, was chartenul, with 00,000 capital. It 
w'as to have a professorship cf agriculture, one of civil (engineering, 
and one of the “mechanic orfine arts/’ a.s well as departments of law, 
medicine, ajul thetilogy — a univ(‘rsity in the making. 

M(<lohoe OUege, mider the auspices of the Methodist Protestant 
Church of Alabama, Mississippi, F'lorida, South Carolina, Georgia, ami 
other States, already had $;10,000 subscribed and with a capital of 
$100,000 was to start aa a full-fledged university with ]>ower to 
“confer all the degrees of literary and scientific distinction/' 

Besides the above, there were chartered 4 other degree-runferring 
colleges ajid 18 institutes, wmiinaries, and academies. 




IS53-54. "v 

The Southern Military Acadeiny, Chambers County, was allowed 
to raise by lottery, although this custom had fallen into abeyance 20 
yeapi before, the sum of $25,000, "te increase the staff o£ instruc- 
tion" in the academy; to “enlarge the apparatus; reduce the tuition 
and to aid generally." 

Thirteen academies were incorporated. 
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185r>-56. 

Tlien^ this year ovidoncp t)f fri,rtion the go'N'rrnor and 

lh(‘ Icgislnt iin\ for wo find sovon acts incorporating institutions 
vcti>od and then piusstMl over the gul><>nmtorial vi*t-o. Tins list of 
vctiMul acts included ; The Medical College at Mobile; Florence 
Synodical Female ('ollegt^; Chunenngge Female College, Macon; 
Southern University, at Gn^enshortJiigh; Florence' Wesleyan Uni- 
I versity and the East Alabama Male CoUepe. at Auburn, 

In* IS/iT-ZiS. 19 institutions were chartered; in IS59 ~h0 the miinb<*r 
was again 19, but there was apparent, a change in legislative i>«*r- 
spective and feeling. Tlu> State was awakening tx> the significance 
of the new industrial era. Many acts related to the chartering of 
railnaul, na\dgati(Ui companii's; many others to bank 

and insurance companies, and the ram])ant war sjurit was every- 
where perce])tible through the incorjioration of military organizii- 
t.ions and the )>ermlssion to schools to add military instruction to 
their courses. TIu‘ State, for its puli , furnished arms and e(|uii>mt‘nl . 

u. srinM)i.s srnNtRTEi) i\ paut oi t of rrin.iV ki \ns, 

. Although the usual custom in Alabama during the ante bt'llum 
period was to .mIIow oaeh institutinn to w*»rk out Lis own t*ducatlolial 
Salvation, excejitions to the rule were numerous and im])ortant. 
The lottery ]>rovision in so many of the early charters may be con- 
sidered a sort of subsidy fnun the ])ublic, and we have se<*n how, as 
early as IS16, Green Academy and St. Stej)hens Academy each 
received a gift of $500 from |ho Territorial Ix'gislatiire of Misissip])i, 
ap))iirently without any ('(piivalent or any limitation on the way it 
might be expended. The second Territorial Ix^gislature of Alabama, 
that which met in the fall of 1818, aft<>r allowing the two banks in 
the T(*rritory to increase^ their caj)ital stock, rc(]uircd all jirofils o ^er 
10 per cent to go to the two acadiuuies mentioned above. 

There were also early in the nineteenth century mission schools 
established among the Oioctaws and (’hickasaw’s of Mississippi 
that* had indirectly an influence on the whites in Alabama and 
received Government assistance. These schools were under the 
<lirection of the niLssionarit^ of the .fAinerican Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions and were established in 1812 and 1819. 
They w’ere industrial schools in the modem sense. The boys were 
taught to plow and to hoe; the girls to spin and weave, sew and knit, 
make butter and cheese, and keep house. So successful were they 
that in 1824 the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
^fissions was reported as having 10 schools with 39 teachers (em- 
ployees) apd 208 pupils among the Oioctaws, These schools cost 
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$26,109, ilf which Uu» Fcilcrul (it>vi>riim(>n( j>iiid $2,350 tuition. 
-Viuong the C'hickiiBiiws there were reiH>rle(l two sehoolst witli 26 
• t^acliere and 75 pupila. ^hey cost $3,283, of wliich $900 w.ia ]>,iid 
by the luited States. Itr was reinuted that these IndiiULs, unlike 
those of the present day in the farther ^\^«t, were aiLxious to have 
moro schools and that in 1S25 the Choctaww had h(><'n aj>i>ro],riatinA’ 
out of tlieii funds hehi by the Federal Government $12,tHM) )>er year 
for neatly 20 years for isJueation and that the ('lucka.s.iws had given 
at loHSt $s’U),(XK) ft>r tlu* sanu' 

By an act of 1S23 Gri'cn Academy, after paying $400 for a slave 
killed while w.trking the j>ublic n>ads, w.ia alh.wed for five years the 
fines and ftirfeiturcs collated in Madison County 
An iret passed in 1S24 ‘provided that the countv court of Baldwin 
should erect ferrii>s ..ver Tensas Kiver. Mobile Kiver, ami .Mobile 
Bay and let them to the higlu'st bidder. The reiH-s from these 
ferries were to he a "j'orjHitual fund for the supjiort -of an aeailenn 
and an hospital in the ('ounty of lialdwin." 

In 1825-26 schoolmasters, teachers, and students were e\ein]>ted 
from military duty by cct of the aasemhly 

In 1826-27 a memorial to ('onf^n-ss in Indialf of the J.afaveiie 
(Female) .Academy at l.a Grange recites that a "handsome hnilding," 
but of small dimensions, had been erected "for both se.\es. " tha'rit 
bad IxHUi in ojH'ration for 12 months with ,80 or 90 students. The 
memorial then asks for a cjuarier section of land, ^'whieh quarter 
swtion Ls extremely sterile and is of no value" exeejit as a site, and 
for other quarter sections u]> to 15. 

Tlio A alley Creek .\eademv. Dallas ('minty, incorporated in 1828- 
29, was to have the sixtiH-nth section lands. Tliev were to he sold 
and the income devoted to the use of the academy. This act was 
repealed just a' year later. 

In >830 a joint memorial of ihe legislature to Congress recites that 
‘■common scIkm.Is are not jdaees at which feinaltv; can receive more 
than Ihe first rudiments of education," and for that reason asks 
two sections of land in each county for female ncademii-a. 

By act of 1832-33 the Blountville .Academy was to have ‘‘a fair 
pro]>or(ion of the net annual jimceeds" of the si.xteenth .section 
fund. In the same way the trustees of Pendleton Acmlemv at 
Oifreeville, Harke County, were to control and administer their 
sLxteonth section. 

An act of 1835-36 authorizes the trustees of literary institutions 
to deposit their fuiuLs in the State bank of .Alabama for not less than 
five years, guarantees the principal, and promises 6 per cent. This 
was the beginning of trouble for such institutioas. 
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( iiiAon Mule tuid KouimIo AcAdtuny, in Barbour ('ounty, chartertHl 
in IHdU-dO ui(h a l-O.(HK) oAtunjUion fn>m taxation and with authority 
tn "oonfrr suoh honors on ^cnuluaU^s as to thorn may voom oxjH'dient/* 
was to have tho hixt^vnll) soclion lands of its tiovnsliij). 

In IS'ld-H tho military acadoiny a( Kufaula. a ])rivHto institu- 
tion, was funiisliod by tlu* Stato with arms, and this custom hooaine 
]int^n'ssiv(*ly mon* and moro ooiunion. 

In lSir> •!() wt' I'md an act wliirh directs tlu* tnwiLship coiuruLssion- 
rtN to distrihulo funds j»ro fata, whether the children attend in that 
' disiritM or (*lsewhere, and to pay for those wJio outside the dLstrict 
to s<’hooK 

Btit as time m<»ved on toward tho turnin^^ |uunt of half a century 
It iHU’ame more and lyon* evident that tho center td inter(»sl wml 
^^n.dually chaiipno from the old private a^lWemy to the new public 
school. 'It Whs fate that tho former should divreas<\ while tho latter 
shotdd increase. 
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Chapter m. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SIXTEENTH SECTIONS, 1819- 

1914. 


citizen of Alabama had had the sixteenth section lands as a 
basis for public school support presented for his consideration from 
the eaxliMt times. It was recognized in the ordinance under which 
* the Mississippi Territory was organized; it was in the enabling act 
of March 2, iai9, which organized the AlabamftJ'erritory, and in 
the State constitution of 1819. “Schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged,” that instrument said, and it 
further directed that measures bo taken to preserve from waste 
“such lands as are or hereafter may be granted by the United States 
for the use of schools within each township.” It followsi that when 
the Alabamian came to administer the sixteenth section lands for 
the benefit of his local schools ho was on ground already familiar, 
at least in ^j^ry. ' 

The earliest acts dealing with the sixteenth sections sought to - 
make them a source of income for the schools, and it seems propc* 

1o review briefly the acts passed during the generation preceding 
the adoption of the State-wide public school law on February 1.5, 

1854. In this way clearer comprehension can be had of what was 
attempted, although the laws themselves are disjointed, discon- 
nected, and without logical relations. 

Passing over, as immaterial, all the acts dealing with the seminary 
lands, since these belonged to the university, the legislature of the 
newly created State, on December 17, 1819, among its very first acts, 
passed one providing for leasing the school lands “for the purpose of * 
improving the same. In 1820 the limit of leases was extended, 
and there begins a serira of special acts modifying the original law iii 
favor of particular claimants that in time worked havoc with the 
school lands. On January 1, 1823, a more elaborate act regarding 
the leasing of lands and the organization of schools was passed. 

Under the new law the county court was to appoint throe school 
cfommissioners who were to survey, t}ie school lands, plat and lease 
them at. auction for 10 years. Improvements might in part take 
the place of the annual rental. Another act of the same year allowed 

the people interested to fix within certain limits the length of their 
leases. 
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In 1826 is to be found the first incorporation of a school township, 
the purpose evidently being to give its trustees greater liberty of 
action. In this case they were authorized to lease their lands for 
99 years to the highest bidder, the upset price being $17 per acre, 
reduced in 1827 tu $12. The proceed^ were to bo invested in 
United States Bank* or State bank stock, the interest only being 
used for the support of schools. Other acts of incorporation pro- 
vided for sale or lease, under varying conditions of price and time. 

The fortunes of the Alabama public school lands are inseparably 
bound up with those of tjje State bank. Under the original charter 
of the bank of the State of Alabama (1823) funds arising from the 
sale of university lands were invested as a part of Us capital stock. 
By act of January*i5, 1828, it was provided that the school com- 
missioners should submit to the voters of the township the question 
of the sale of their school lands. The notes received in payment bore 
6 per cent interest and were to bo deposited in the State bank. The 
principal as coUectod might be invested in bank stock paying 6 
per cent interest and guaranteed by the State. 

In the thirties there was developed a tendency, encouraged by 
special acts, to withdraw tliis principal from the central bank and 
redeposit it in the branch bank, in order that local borrowers from 
the townships where these funds originated might be favored. This 
legislation in favor of local borrowers hampered the bank administra- 
tion and was doubtless an additional cause of loss to the fund.* 


An act of November, 1837, provides for either lease or sale. The 
proceeds, deposited in the State bank or its branches, were to be 
regarded as the ‘^capital stock of the said township,^’ and were not to 
be diminished, the interest alone being used for schools. 

It would appear that the terms authorized by this act wore pop- 
ular, for much land was sold. But trouble soon began, for at the 
very next session private acts were passed extending for certain 
individuals the time of payment. In 1839-40 the bank was given 
authority to extend all notes for four years, and in 1843-44 by ^oint 
resolution they were again extended for a year. In 1842-43 a general 
act had provided for the canceUation of sixteenth section sales when 
it was thought that **by reason of the insolvency of the purchasers 
♦ * ♦ or from other cause, the sale could not “be made produc- 
tive,” As a result the legislature was swamped in 1843-44 and 
1844-45 with private acts providing for cancellation of sales. These 
requests came principaUy from Russell, Tallad^a, Tallapoosa, 
Wilcox, Washington, Barbour, Dallas, Sumter, Greene, Marengo, 
Cherokee, Lawrence, and Chambers Counties, a majority being in 


1 The chapter on the histoar of hanhfng In Alabama, printed in Enoz’a History of Bankinjt In the United 
States, and written it Is beUeved by James H. Fitts, of Tusoalooea, states that under the act of 1838 soma* 
thing like 81,300,000 of sixteenth section funds were Invested In the State bank, but It ta beUeved tint 
this Is anovehetlmate, as will be teen later. 
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the black belt which represented the highest degree of industrial 
development the State had then attained. j| 

In the meantime the State had entered on a neV era of prosperity, 
everybody was speculatmg and borrowing, and the State bank was 
inaking so much money that on January 9, 1836, direct State ta.xa- 
tion was abolished and on the State bank was placed the burden 
of “defraying all the necessary expenses of the government’’ of the 
State up to $100,000. The sdiool fund came in for its share of 
this prosperity, and' the law of January 31, 1839, ordered the bank 
U) pay t 9 the schools $150,000 annually; the law of February 3, 1840, 
increased this to $200,000. These laws concern mainly the admin- 
istration and use of the sums earned by the sixteenth section funds, 
and are therefore considered in detail in chapter 5. But it is proper 
to add here that while the share of the Surplus Revenue of 1830 
commg to Alabama and amountmg to $669,086,78 had been made a 
part of the school fund and deposited in the State bank as a part of 
its capital stock, the sum of $200,000 demanded under the law of 
February 3, 1840, as interest by the State for- all of its school funds, 
was much more than a fair rate of interest on both the sixteenth 
section and SurpliN Revenue funds would allow, and the difference 
between the actual interest and the’ sum required must be regarded 
as a privilege tax placed on the bank and its branches for the right 
to do business. It was entirely in accord with the spirit of the times 
which looked to the State bank for the expenses of government. From 
1836 to 1842 ‘ State taxation was abolished, and the necessary^ funds 
for the conduct of public business came out of the profits of the 
State bank and its branches. The bank’s success as a financial 
institution made possible the acts of 1839 and 1840. But this pros- 
perity did not last. It was found necessary by February 13, 1843 
to repeal the act of January 9, 1836, and revive taxation for State 
purposes; and, since the bank could no longer meet its obhgations 
either to the State or to the school fund, the $200,000 contribution 
required by the law of February 3, 1840, was also repealed (act of 
Jan. 21, 1843). It would appear that practically the whole income 
of the public school fund was cut off by this failure of the bank. 
What that income was during the next five years is uncertain, but ' 
it is certain that it was unimportant. We shall see how the Stale 
later provided funds by recogiming the now worthless State bank 
certificates as a valid claim against iteetf, thus creating a paper fund. 

* Du Boae, Alabama Dislory, p. 116; Knox's Banking says 10 yean, 1826-1836. “We are satisfied tliat 
thei^ts arising from this fund [the 2 per cent and 3 per cent fondsl must bare been considerable, for the 
pregnant reason that the legislature by act of »th January, 1836, aboilahed direct taxation fbr the sup- 
p<r^ ^ flute Ooremment, and the second section of said act imposes the heavyWthen'upon the 
hMta of defraying aU the neocssary expenses of the govenunent of this State.' It Is erldent that the 
banks most have been In a sound and prosperous amdltkm, or this unwise legislation of abolishimE all 
not have been adopted and carried out fbrdgbt years before the taxSs were reasseesed. “-Report 

ofJofatMert^mmltteeoutheTwoandThree^^ “ootgomery, I860, fleetheactof 

Jan. 9, 1836, io flcMlon Laws, 1835^, p. 48* County cooUnned. 
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During the decade of the forties the State took steps to secure 
the equivalent of sixteenth section lands for those counties which 
lay within the Chickasaw cession in Alabama. It was mindful also 
that all sixteenth sections were not of equal value, and as early as 
1828 it sent a memorial to Congress on this subject. In 1848 the 
legislature asked Congress to grant for educational purposes all 
the unsold lands in the State; another joint resolution of the same 
session, after declaring that the sixteenth sections had "utterly 
failed to accomplish the noble object'' for which they were intended, 
asks that the lands granted by act of September 4, 1841, be applied 
to the valueless sixteenth sections. 

The legislature faded to receive for educational purposes all of 
the unsold lands for which they asked, but their memorials even- 
tiiated in various Federal acts under which the State was allow^ed 
to locate lands, some of them in other States and in the Territories 
(i. e., Louisiana, Arkansas, Nebraska), in place of the Chickasaw 
cession lands that hod been sold, and to apply "for the use of schools" 
in those townships where the sixteenth sections "are comparatively 
valueless" the 100,000 acres which had been granted by act of 
September 4, 1841, for internal improvements.' 

In the meantime the State bank had run its brilliant, but unfor- 
tunate C/durse. After meeting the expenses of the State government 
for some six years out of its profits, it faded, with a debt of $14,000,000 
in outstanding bills in circulation, which cost the State in interest 
$10,840,000 before final liquidation. By act of February 4, 1846, 
the bank was placed in the hands of Francis S. Lyon and others as 
commissioners and trustees for final adjustment. This law gave 
the schools and the university a prior claim by providing that the 
commissioners "retain in their hands a sufficient amount of the 
assets * * * to pay off the amounts that may be due the several 

townships * * * and the interest on the university fund." 

But this was not a final settlement. The matter was up again 
in the session of 1847-48. A senate committee was instructed to 
consider "what further legislation is necessary" for the safety and 
security of the fund, "the amount and condition of that portion 
of the proceeds of the sold sixteenth sections which has not yet 
been coUected, and what reasons are proper for its coUection and 
safe management." 

The committee report is dated February 1, 1848, The committee 
hod examined such of the records es were available and found that 
on December 1, 1847, $953,835^38 had been collected from school 
lands sold, And that the interest then due on these sums was $73,- 
\ 030.19. They asked the bank further, "What disposition has been 


' See United States Statutes for Sept. 14, 1841; Feb. 38, 1845, and Uar. 3, 1847; and Alabama laws of 
Jan. 27, 1348; Mar. 4, 1848; Jan. 5 and Feb. 13, 1850, together with memorials and laws for smafons of 1848-49. 
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made of the money paid into the bank, and what is its condition 
now? The branch bank at Decatur had “loaned it out indiscrimi- 
nately with other funds, and the amount now forms a part of the 
good, bad, and doubtful debts due the State/^ This was substan- 
tially the case at the Tuscaloosa branch bank. The branch at 
Montgomery stated that the amount paid in “stands to the credit 
of the several townships and is a charge against the general assets 
of the bank.'" This seems to have been the case also at MobUe. 
The branch bank at Huntsville reported that the sums paid in 
stood “to the credit of the different sixteenth sections, called prin- 
cipal or capital, no part of which has been drawn out of bank, and 
upon which the bank pays interest quarterly.” 

Thus it appears that only at Huntsville was the sixteenth section 
fund likely to recover anything from the bank; here alone did it 
represent actual cash. 

The committee found further that the banks held school land 
notes to the extent of $453,346.73, of which $208,290.84 was in shit* *. 
The committee could not di.scover how much money had been col- 
lected by attorneys, marshals, and other officers and agents of the 
bank, by sheriffs, coroners, or clerks, and never as yet paid to the 
banks. They estimated that not less than $15,000 had been col- 
lected and retained in the hands of school commissioners. 

The policy of the State Ws now to wind up the banka and dis- 
pense with their services as agents. Two parties then appeared in 
the committee. The minority thought the State should withdraw 
as much as possible from the administration of the funds by turning 
over “to the management of suitable persons in each county * * * 
the uncollected sixteenth section notes and enough of the notes and 
available assets of the banks and brapehea to equal the amounts 
which have been collected.* 

The majority of the committee took just the opposite view. In 
the meantime Hon, Benjamin F. Porter introduced into the house 
of representatives a bill — 

for the preeervation of the sixteenth section punts, and to establish, permanently, 
in the State of Alabama, a common school fund so as to fully secure the intellectual 
improvement and moral welfare of the youth of the State.* * 

Judge PortePs bill failed to become a law, although vigorously 
pressed. He made an elaborate speech in its favor, which is quoted 
here because it opposes the arguments of the decentralizing party, 
whose views had already almost caused the dissipation of the school 
funds of the State, and outlines other plana whieh were later sub- 

* Sm report of the oommJttee op sixteenth sections, Montgomery, 1848, p. 7. 

* Copy In Curry Collection In Alabama State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, n. t. p., 
n.pT,n.d., O., pp.l6. Placed by Owen In his Bibliography as of 1847 - 48 . 
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stantially enacted into law. He showed by citations from Alabama 
court decisions that Congress granted the sixteenth sections — 

to the people of the State, with whom it was then in contract, for the people of the 
U>wn8hipe, that for them a fund might be raised to exist in inccasant continuance for 
school purposes. * 

Ho proved also from the law writers that the legislature could not 
give up its trust: 

The act by which the State for the present throws off hcj obligation to apply and 
secure this fund herself will prove the occasion of an awful responsibility in coming 
tiraes. 

The law authorities all prove, he continued — 

that whether we take tho object of the trust or grant, or ita letter, the legislature has 
very ex tensive authority over tho fund in applying it to effecting the purpose. 

The opposition said that Judge Porter’s bill limited “the perpetu- 
ation of schools in each township.” 

He answered: 

Not ho; the bill secures thee© forever, and equalizes the fund by adjusting the 
surplus income and throwing it upon the township having no income. To this arrange- 
ment the whole pwple of the Sta,fe arc parties. 

''Pho speaker then branches off into an instructive review of tho 
educational situation in Alabama: 

- Under the existing ayatem * * * the surplus incomes of these wealthy town- 
sJiipa are usually expended in magnificent palaces, which but shame the cause of 
eiliicatioii. ^ * f Under this i)artial system there must be much extravagance, 
much ineqiialily. Instancoa could be given. * * * In one, no leaa than $1,600 
is paid for two tc-achers annually; in another, $3,000. 

He then cites particular counties, with their sixteenth section 
income, the number of children (under 20), schools and pupils 
enrolled : 

School sfatistics. 


SixlwntI) 

Countifti. section 

1 innjnie. 

Children. 

Scliools. 

lUpUs. 

Benton ■ n-n 

7,054 

.^,410 

4,300 

8,912 

2,755 

38 

8 

1,075 

154 

173 

383 

Blunm j 2M 


Sumter | wSa? 

15 

Clarke i.: ' : ! :5cte 

i 




He stated further that, out of a white population of 335, J85, there 
were 22,592, or nearly 7 per cent, above 2t) years of age who could 
neither read nor write. 

Ho then reviewed with some detail the proposals of his own bill, 
some of which will be met again in a more successful one. 
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He proposed the appointment of commissioners to choose an agent 
who was to be practically a Statc^uperintendont. The education 
provided for the boys was to be— ^ 

Mentially benefic^. It !ooka to the ordinary duties of manhood, socially and indi- 
vidually;, the mechanic arte, agriculture, ar^*hitecture, engineering ♦ ♦ ♦ I in- 
tend no partial, fanciful dystem; but a gradual, well-developed method of instruction, 
both for body and soul. 

The girls were to be trained on “a more general and cfTiciont plan 
of education.” The bill proposed further the redemption of the six- 
teenth section fund by means of taxation. Says Judge Porter: 

^ You have banked on this fund and have liquidated your banks. 1 1 is therefore your 
duty to redeem it. The plan gives the State the use of the principal and hinds her lo 
the prompt and perpetual payment of the income, and its application to the gradual 
establishment df schools in every township in the State. The income will be about 
1100,000 yearly. Schools are secure<i in every rich township, and the surplus is ajv 
plied to the support of schools in the poorer sections. In consideration of this oquali- 
aation, 10 per cent of every revenue collected is carried to the fund. WTien it is con- 
sidered that the fund is now lost; that it must be redeemed by taxation, upon the poor 
as well as the rich; upop those who have large incomes, as well as those having none 
from their sixteenth eectiojis; no plan can be more equitable or just. 

But Judge Porter's bill failed to pass and the views of the majority 
of the senate committee were finally embodied in the law of March G, 
1S48, for the adjustment of the. affairs of the State bank and its 
branches required the rewriting of the State law dealing tvith the six- 
teenth sections. The new law (March 6, 1848) provided that all 
funds from sixteenth section lands be. vested in the State “as trustee 
for the several townships ” (who were the owners) and be paid into the 
State treasury. The public comptroller was to report on the funds 
that were due each township. The governor was to issue to the town- 
ships a certificate of the amounts due each, with additional certifi- 
cates when other amounts were received. The county tax collector 
was required to depK)sit with the county treasurer an aimual sum 
equal to the interest at. 6 per cent on the certificate then held, 
on which the school commissioners were to draw. Funds derived 
from land sales were no longer to be invested in “State stock or 
securities.” 

A law of 1851-52 secured for the funds also suc^ sums as had been 
collected by bank officials from purchases of sixteenth section 
lands, but not turned in. For these sums, as for the other moneys 
derived from land sales, the comptroller was required to issue certifi- 
cates of State^tock to the proper township. 

It would appear from these laws : (1 ) That the school fund in theory 
lost nothing by the failure of the State bank, while in reality it lost 
everything; (2) that each county was forced to raise by gepiai^ftl taxa- 
tion its share of the sums which it might receive back again uniter the 
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fictitious name of interest if it happened to own sixteenth section 
lauds; (3) that by tlm legerdemain the State shifted from itself to the 
taxpayers the burden of providing the annual interest on a paper fund, 
the principal of which it had invc^sted and lost; and (4) *hat the same 
]K)licy was kept up when funds were received from new lai. ' sales, the 
Cash receipts being used and interest-bearing certificates tailing their 
place. The superintendents and auditors inveighed against tl is plan, 
but without effect. It is the scheme in usi' to-day. 

The seemingly most important school question during these years 
was to find a way by which the income of these sixteenth section funds, 
belonging to the separate individual towmsliips, might be so equalized 
as to serve the State as a wdiolo rather than isolated communities. 
The law' of January 31, 1830, did not attempt this equalization; the 
• law of Febniar}" 3, 1840, madcr such attempt and so did later laws. 
The law of Febniary 10, 1852, oven sought to convert the sixteenth 
secti^ funtls from local to general State funds. It, provided for a 
general election to be held in August, ^ 1853, to decide ^‘^hether the * 
sixteenth section fund belonging to the several townships in this State 
shall be consolidated or not.” But it was provided also that no sub- 
sequent legislatum should be.authorized by tliis.act “to consolidate 
or put into a conmion fund the amount that may belong to any towm- 
ship that shall vote against eonsolidation.” 

In this connection the comptroller made a report to the assembly 
of 1853 in which ho gave a detailed statement of the condition of 
. tlae sixteenth section lands by counties and tov .ishijis, A spnato 
report (Montgomery, 1853, p. 36) in summarizing the “Report of 
the Comptroller of Public Accounts showing the sixteenth sections 
sold in the several counties in the Stale, and the amount for which 
each sold,” pointed out that there w^ere i,572 towuiships, and, assum- 
ing that each had a full sixteenth section, there w'ere 1.006,080 acres 
of school lands. Of these lands there had been sold up to that time 
by 873 townships 558,720 acres, for $1,575,598. Of this sum, 
$1,183,302 had been paid — 

to the State bank and branchea and to the treasurer of the Slate at jJiffereiA'tjmes, 
and the larger portion thercM>f baa bwn funded, and certificates of stock have been 
delivered to tlie reape<'tive townslypa for their quota oi the cu.Mh bo paid in. 

There w-as then oii hand iu notes $392,296 belonging to the town- 
ships. 

Six hundred and ninety-nine townsliips had not reported the sale 
of land “and have neither a cash capital nor notes on hand,” leaving 
447,460 acres of land which wore supposed to bo worth about one- 
third of the lands already sold. The committee was of the opinion, 
however, that some of these townships “have made sale of their 

7B070“— 15 3 
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lands and have neglected to make a return of the notes or thetaoney 
for which the same was sold,” 

This report to the senate was signed by J. P. Frasier, who makes 
another report -to the senate on the vote in August, 18 '*3, on the 
question of consolidating the sixteenth section funds. It was found 
that 852 had voted for consolidation, 264 against it, and 456 did 
not vote. Of the toumahips voting, it was found that 199 had 
$123,541 worth of school lands, or an average of $617.90. From 
this it was assumed that the 852 owned $526,280 worth. The- com- 
mittee then continues: 

The act, under the provision of which these clectione were held, proVidee that 
nothing therein contained shall authorize a cxm«oiidation of the funds of any township 
voting sgainstit. It seems to the committee that a consolidation of l>u' funds of 
the 852 townrfiipa voting for consolidation c\>uld effect but little good, even if such a 
measure was in itself right and proper, 

for the average interest due to the townsliip would be only about | 
$49, The committee then proceeded to argue that, under the act 
of Congress, consolidation could not be legally accomplished, and 
nothing was done.* 

In Januar>% 1850, the indebtedness of the State to the school fund 
was placed by a logiidative committee at $995,220,97 and the interest . 
given as $59,713.26, or 6 per cent.* In 1851 the treasurer reported 
the ^'interest oil the common school fund” as $103,640.43 (which 
included the interest on the surplus revenue of $669,086.78 at 8 per 
cent). In that year it was said ''only sL\ States of the Union have 
at tl^ day a larger school fund than Alabama possesses.” The 
principal of tliis sixteenth section school fund, as it was in the forties 
had been lost with the failure of the State bank, but since the cer- 
tificates representing the sums of school money thus invested in the 
bank stock were guaranteed by the State, they became a permanent 
charge on the whole State, the principal being a puper fund only. 

There was also the greatest difficulty in collecting solvent outr 
standing notes. Of those then belonging to the public scliool fund 
the comptroller said in 1851 : 

The law givee no facilitiee for the collection of ilieae notee, and the comptroller is 
unwilling to incur the responsibility of Bending them to attorneys in every county 
in the State for coUection. * * * In many cases tlio proceeds of sales of whole 
sections are absorbed in expenses, and in some they fall short of paying the expense. 

* * • It is respectfully suggested that the comptroller be authorized by law to 
bring suit on all sixteenth section notes. ♦ » ♦ This class of debtbra has been 
greatly favored, and it would really seem that notes that have been running from 
10 to 15 yeara, as many of them have, should now be paid as they fall due. 

> Sm the oominlttee reports, Ifoatgomeiy, 1858. ' 

■ In 1848 the Income of the sixteenth eectlon fund was estimated at 180,000. This evidently Included • 
also the Surplus Revenue fund. 
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As has been shown already, the assembly had given many exten- 
sions on these notes or allowed the parties after they had exploited 
the lands to throw them up altogether. 

In 1854 the management of the school fund was transferred from 
the State comptroller to the new State superintendent. . There were 
then still more than $100,000 in claims under control of the banks, and 
1300,000 in notes due the fund was in the hands of the suj>erintendent. 
Repeated extensions of these notes was said to be still the rule, and 
t^many of them forgone reason or another, or for no reason, were never 
coDected.’ And, although there were more or less steady additions 
to this fund, coming from lands sold and notes paid, the actual cosh 
was covered into the State treasury ahd went for miscellaneous ex- 
penses. If it was then the purpose of the State to create a permanent 
State educational school fund based on cash or its represent;;tive 3 , the 
nogloA' and mismanagement which that fund encountered is note- 
worthy. Says Supt. Duval, in his report for 1858: 

The “Educational Fund ” is apparently compoeod of eums credited to Iho varioufl 
funds above enumerated.* In reality theac “fund shave no existence; they are tanpble 
neither to feeling nor to sight ; .^ley are legal lictions, having namt« and “local habi- 
unions*’ only on tlie books of llie difforont State officers wiiere such accounts are kept. 
Long since they disappeared from llie treasury vaults and went glimmering into the 
dismal abyss of “Slate debt.” t/very dollar of the “Educational Fund,” except the 
payments which are now* being maJlo \ipon the sales of s<’hool lands, is raised directly 
by taxation, and is by no qieans Uie result of pVudcnl investment by sagacious 
financiers. 

It appears from the reports of th.o State bank officials and of the 
auditor that practically, all of the sLxteenth-soction fund occumjilated \ 
prior to 1851 , together with the whole of the Surplus Revenue of 1836, 
had been lost; * that these sums, speaking generally, represent about 
onHialf of the present total of the fund ; that the sums collected since 
1851 on account of sixteenth-section lands and valueless sixteenth 
sections have been used for miscellaneous expenses; and that they 
have perhaps for the most part brought a fair return to the State* 

The pohey of using the principal for miscePaneot(8 needs, instead 
of ^ruilding up with it a true school fund based on interest-beairing 
securities, did not go without criti(?ism. The sharpest criticism and 
clcar/>st reasoning to be found on the subject is in the report of 

1 As lat« as 1858 the superintendent wa» demandfh^ from the banks ** all l>ooks, documents, or notas, cr 
othef evidence of debt relal Ing to the sixteenth section fund,** as provided in the act of Febmary 0, l£5& 

The l^islature had also placed on the superintendent the duty of organliing the school for the deaf and 
dumb. And while duties were Increasing, the available help In his ofQce was so limited that the tendency 
was for him to become a mere head dork iirhis own ofllce, and as hU letter books show, attending to the 
petty detalb of land sales, payment of notes, and the giving of titles, instead of being able to study the qu»v 
tion of education In its broader and wider relations to the State as a whole. ^ 

s The fund created by.the law of February 15, 18S4, and called the Educational Fund,” Included th»(l) 
sixteenth section fund, (2) the valueless sixteenth section ftmd, and (3) the United States Surplus Revenue 
fund of 1835. 

■ The Surplus Revenue of 1830 was a State, not a township, ftmd. 
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R. M. Reynolds, auditor, for 1869. After quoting the law of March, 
1827, which provides for the sale of the school lands, he sununarizos 


the sums received as follows: 

Received prior to December 1, 1860 : o 

Sixteenth-eection fund $1. 409 , 343. 

ValueloflB mitoenth'pet tion fund (*7 q()j o| 

Uaivereity fund 30 o! 000. 00 

1.89(l,4r>.(Vl 

Re<'eived Do*\ 1, ISfiO, to IKh*. 1, 1S67 310,794. V2 


Rec(*i\-eirwnro Dt^ . i, isiir. 


2,207,329. K'l 
20*3. 7a 


A^orrepate i o *>07, 438. 9I 

Auditor Iteynolds then proceetis; 


The inquiry in very jirojwrly ma*io, 'What hixn the State, m tru.stei*. dom* with Uiw 
'money?” llaa it been invotJUd in «^>me pnxim tive fund? 

No veatipe of it ran be found in this office of any value whatever, whether,. in hondr*. 
stocks, bills receivable, btiildinpe, oi other prr>i>erty; and the only ai'Kwer wliit h is* 
fotind of late reeord is that “it in held in U'lRt by the State for e«'luxd jiurptwi'e ” # • * 

To the proposition that it in “hold in trust hy the State,*’ I would say that this 
can ndt be the fact, as it in iiuixwible for the State “to hold in tniM * what diM»a not 
exist. This fund is not in esuf and ran not he held in trust hy any trusUH*. It is lost 
or mi®pplied, and thi.s ronipels the furilier suteiruMit above referral to, that “it is 
^imed” or “held in j>erpotuity hy the State. ily whatripht .hx's the Slate assume 
it in t>erpetuity; certainly not by statute, w'hieh pRn idt^ihat it shall be “investe#! in 
some productive fund.’* 

If this assumption “in perpetuity'* by Uio Sute has any sipiiifu^aiKt , it must mean 
that the money has beim lost or mi^ppIitHl, and the Sute has been driven u> the 
necessity of either areepting the aji'u.unt as a debt nr nqtudialing the trust rei>o.-HHi 
in her. She very properly admits the appUcutiou of the fuml. and says hy statute, 
"I will assume it as a debt and pay interest upon it till the debt is duw'hargwi *’ 

Can this fund be, byrightor sound j>oHcy, aasunuxi in perpetuity? I answer by 
saying that the State should assume no such right, although she m.iy have, by a tt^ch- 
nicaiity of law, the privih*ge of so doing, for, in my judgment, so 1. ;ig as this htate of 
affairs continues, she does virtually repudiate the tnist reix>«Hi in her. by cmnpelling 
the people of the State, who are, by law, the beneficiaries of this fund, to pay as a tax 
or debt that which they should receive as a bonus or gift for iheraselves and their 
children for school purposes forever. 

A little Reflection will satisfy the most superficial thinker that this fund has been 
misapplied or lost by the bad management tjf Uio trustees. It has been so ustxl that 
the very object for which it was donated Ui the pcyjplo of the State and of the several 
townships has been entirely frustrated and defeated. WTiat was intended as a bonus 
haa.bewme a burden. What was to have been an annual gift has become a debt — to 
be paid by direct taxation. 

If the theory that this trust fund should be “assumed in perpetuity” be correct, 
and that the “principal shall never be paid/’ as is claimed in grave State papers upon 
the subject, then, indeed, it becomes a source of profound thankfulnees that the United 
States Goven^ent devoted so small a sum as $2, 107,438.91 [wc] for educational pur- 
poses, as provision can be made by law for the payment of 8 per cont upon that Sfliount 
by a direct annual tax of 1168,596.11 upon the people of the Sute. If, instead of this 
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amount, tho United 8ut«ia (iovenuuent had given u« the munificent aum of $50,000,000 
for e<iu('ational punx>ae« the ]K^)pIo of the State, under the th»-^iry and practice of 
' ‘.wumption of thia fund in }>er|H*tuifyi'* would now tn* Uiud for arhi»..l ]>urjHw«!' 

ulonelhefull mam of $4.000.(XX) anmially. The pr*»ater thi* l>enefia'u<v of theOetiei^iI 
■ Covernmeni. the more dire tho calamity tn the jHvpIe. and the mnn* terrible their 
laxatinii. , 

■ We Khuuld tlien present the anomaly, rarely if ev. r wnm^si in hUtor>\ ofa ]>«Mplo 
.ln\en to the ver>;e of bankruptcy hy iHM^ntinj: tlie nvijMentic of mo(*t princtdy 
donations, given by a benefnvnt p.yernment. It w. to me. u matter of a-»toniahmont 
that tnich theory hh<ui1d bi' d(H*nuHl nirnsM by any one (>)nver! 5 ant with the lawn which 
govern the management of truat fundf*. and define theic relation u* erstui qur truata. 

1 ftilly Ctincur in tin* folltiwing (ttat^MUtmt v*f 5! r . Ji m' 1 H tgga. the o unpt n iller of tlie State 
^ ireaanry in KSiM; Pc*rhaj,>H of all lmf*t fuiiile none haa bei»:i m prt^atly iniaTiianagtd aa' 
th(» w'lnHtl fund of Alabama ’ 

I ntil th(^ money due ihii* fund i?* jdiO'od when* it will not nN|uire a dinvt levy of 
tax fi.raMinal inten‘«»i ui>on the j>i'..ple. who art* Th<* beneticiarieM then*of. it can not 
be oa'.ltnl in any ju(*t aenw* a "w'hool fund ‘ but it i« aa (-h^rl)- a d(*bt aa any other 
I }>oniou of her obligation.'^. * • « 

' ' Believing lliat the Stat4* w ^tlemnly Imund to dwhargr* the I met imiHaad in her, 

in relation to thin fund, aa befi.»re Ntat^nl. 1 most carmvtly nH'oiumend that, by action 
of the gi'iier.d asaembly, Kurli law** sliull be pa-s.'^nl ;L'' will. i:i tl(^*ir ex<H'utioii. rtvt^ire 
this fund to the i>mdition indicated by statute 

In his n*])(»rt for 1S70 the nnditor illtisfratcd the nu'thod of |)n>- 
cedure in n* tin* sixt^M'iilh S4*ction lands: 

Voti will ]tartion me. however. fi>r referring to one tnin.sat tiori in the matter of the 
sixtiH*nth scH ti.-n fund which .-ccumd during the last yc^ar. a.*»it affonisall llieelemeutii 
of a demonstration as to the bad jx.licy of abf^irbing l’nit4Hl State**! trust fimd.s given 
for the* ben el'll of schools. The lands sitnat4Hj in N4*brasku b(»Iongiug to townsllipa 
r» and 6. range 1, 2. and 3. east, in Alabama, were by pmVision of law a.tld for the 
benefit of the children of ihost* townsliips The riiiti**i Sta U*s pm v ides that the 
money accruing fnvm the sah* of such land should lx* ‘invi'stcHl in floino pn>du<'livo 
fund, the jinu'cHHisof whic h sliall be fi-rever appliwl l>r the u.s<* and mipjatrlcrf srhiKcla 
\!ithin the* fX'Xf'nil t<iw nship.**, • • # ivhic'b they w't*r(* originalb* rt'servod and 

set apart, and for no oUier jmq>ose wluiU>ever ’’ S(h* act aitjir^ivt'd March 2. 1S27. 
Tlu'w* lands were aold for nearly $20. (XM) and the pra-mls of the sale under the prj- 
visioiis of laws aa uuw in fon e were jilacisi in the trt*asury by t'<*rtificat 4 * fmni ihia 
oirue, when the State bw'ajiie liable for the money, and interest iheix^ui, and unIo*w 
the pdicy is ehangwi by reptal cd the laws now in force the iieo^h* of the Sfau* w ill be 
taxed to the aiiK.unt <d n curly $1 ,000 annual interest. 

By this one act the debt of Uie Sute was incr(*aaed lUMirly $20,000. llaii thisaJiiount 
b(*en invwt4Hi in Tiiited StaU!s«H*uriti<^oroufstandu'g State, Ismds the pt^ople would 
not ha^ e bei»n tonipclled U> pay larger tax on an'tmnl of interest iiixm tlie fslueational 
fumi. The taxpayers of Ui« State, outside of lh6se townships, had no interwl in the 
I»roceeds of Uio sale of said lands, and it would have been fortunate for all the Ux- 
payers if tho money had never bi*en placet! in Uie StaU* treasury'.' 

, Mr. Reynolds rocommended retrenchment in i lucational matters 
in his reports for 1870, 1^71, and 1872, os follows: 

(1) Relief from payment of interest on trust funds hereafter col- 
lected by requiring them to be funded in United StaU« or other bonds. 

(2) Relief from perpetual payment of interest on tho trust funds 
and bonded debt of the State by the creation qf a sinking fund. 
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The reasoning of the auditor was perhapa sounti, hut ho failed *to 
rocognizo that tho funds lost in the failun' of tho Stiito bank ha<i boon 
previously taken over by tho State and adininistoriHl as a j)art of the 
capital of iho State bank untior a State guarantee. Tho State had 
borrowed those suins fnun tho t<»wnsh!p and gone into a businosss 
which failtnl. All eoni^' of jnsti<*o would <1emand that tho Stat<* make 
goo<l dho loss, oven at tho oxpens<' ttf tho ]>oonT t<>WIl^hips, As to 
tho sums n'coivod fix>in year to year, if they wore s])ont m^ood faith, 
they did not gt) into tho pCK.kots of iiulividuals; they woix' not fritt<*nMi 
away, butsocuriHl for tho State a proper return aiui so iKM-ame a just 
'debt. For tho time, at least, th»*y n'<iucod taxation, and if t^peiU 
in State undertakings of a pennanent ehararter, like roads, buihlings; 
or mduMds, prosumablv produced an ineoine, tangible or intangible, 
whi(*h justilied their usi\ Ami, tlually, since the main sounn; of 
income of a State is taxath>n on the property of its i ilizens, a sinking 
fund could bo croatetl only by increasing taxt>s or by devoting to this 
purpose other funds tho dinsMion of wlu)s<' earning ]>ower must bt* 
ch angl'd, 

i'ho asikunbly saw the tiitrieulty which Mr. Kt^ynohisdid not appn^- 
cmU', and chosir as tlu^ h*ss of two evils t^» continue for \ 2 v<*ars longer 
tho mothotl then in vogue. By act of March 1, ISSl,' the asseinhly 
provided that tho State treasurer should invest^ all nuuu^y nreived 
by him on aeeouiit of ooniproiuisiiig ami settling old claims, " together 
with all other money hereafUr paid in on account of the sixteentli 
section lands in the 6 per cent or other bonds of this State, ' In 
this way tho beginnings of a real school fund were liiid. This fund 
appears from time to time tor the next 10 years in tho reports of tho 
auditor and troasun'r. In 1SS3-S4 there was |:M,100 ready h»r 
investment, and in 1S85 it w>»s reported that 70 State la)iuls of Sr)0U 
each, bt‘aring interest at f> jxt cent, Innl been bought by the school 
authorities on account of this fund. Tlio urningonnmt did not give 
satisfaction, how^cver, and under a law' passixi February 28, 1SS9, 
these bonds were sold, the money received was covered into the treass 
ury, the idea of building up a perj)otual fund abandonotl, and a return 
was made to the earlier custom of issuing cerlilicates to the tdwjiships 
to which the funds belonged and counting the money nn eived os a 
part of th(^ general resources of the State. Alabama has not believed 
in building up a school fund for posterity. It has reasoned that as 
a matter of natural development tho citizens of 1870 would bo less 
prepared to educate their children than would those of 1910; there- 
fore the greater progress would be made by using all funds as they 
became available. 
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So uQsatiafaotory did the f?siieral land situation become by 1899* 
that an art was passed autboriziug the governor to employ an — 

•pent for the purpoeo of eximininp into Iho Bale atul dij»po«itinn heretofore made of 
school or other lands helonptng to the State, with a view ny^veriiip to iho State 
lands which have ilh^paJIy jwuwtwi out of the i^KWtwinn and of m-ttliiip or (itraiphtening 
out lilK*« now in dispute.. 

By act of Aj)ril, 1911, sertioii S95 of the ('o<le was amended so as 
to extend a*'d broaden the ])owor8 of this State land agimt. Besidoa 
the investigatioua alrt'ady undertaken, ho was authoriz^Hl to grant 
rights of w^ay, easements, etc. 

The prt^Mit agent is Hon. W. J. Martin; w'itli the Slate 8U|H'rin- 
teiultMit and the State board of coinpromist^ he is working along the 
Iiii(\s of the original act' — 

to rw'ovcr fur tho Stat<» thost» sixt ith sw ti«ui lands which, a^ conlinp t«t du* 

ill the land ofhec, still bchmp to Iho Slate hs sc hud lands, althuuph »^'(‘npi^wl and 

clainuHl in many insiantH^s by othv*r». 

Sava the Stele su]>erintendcnt, in his rcjiorta for 1911-12 and 
I912-i:i: 

It is not impndmbit' that many tiunn^nds of a^ros • • t dnriup tJ»o jiasl 50 

yfLr^ have bu*n li»fl lu tlu* State thrnn^di a ivdicy j>iirsuui in sui*h matti’rs loss vipi>r- 
ously than tho iulcr(*sls in hand ina«lo nu oi^<ary. • • • Xn Ari'U.'s^l jniblir intend 

is now niaiiibvt tm this subit'^'t, mnro penmunrui. j>orhaps, and offorinp a brighter 
pr\>s{Hy'l fur a clearing of the situation than at any time in the past.’ 

With tliia pur|K>so in view, suit wtia hniught, to n'cover title to some 
250,000 acres of school lands on the ground (hat the lands ^’still 
Ix'longed to the State, if tho defendant had not got a title by edverse 
.possession.*’ It was also agrtnul that the defei^ilaiit had such title if 
the statutes of Alabama limiting suits like this to 20 years were valid. 
The Alabama trial court ruled that the statuu« w'ero valid. The 
State supremo court doclared that the agre<Ml statement of facts 
raised tho single (piestion whether ativerse possession of sixteenth 
section school lands under the code of 1896, section 2794, and its 
predecessors, “was operative to invest title in an adverse holder of 
such lauds under color ()f title and alTirratMl tlie decision of tho lower 
court.* The case was then appealtHl to the supremo court of tho 
United States and came up as the State of ,\labama, plaintiff in error, 
V. Schmidt. 

It was argued by representatives for the State that a Slate statute 
of limitations, whereby lands granted by the United States to a 
specific use are diverted from the use into private ownership, ia in 
conflict with the act of Congress making tho grant, and void. 

The lawyers for tho defendant in error argued that “adverse posses- 
sion against any party in which title is so vested that such party may 

iLtwofFeb. 33, 18». 

■ SapvtUtaiidcDrs r^rt, 1311-12, pp. 41-iS. Sunt sUUaaiUi lo report for 1911-U, pp. 7S-fO. 
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grant an indefeasible estate in fee simple ripens into a fee simple title 
by the operation of the statute of limitations/* * 

In its opinion handetl down on January 26, 1914,* the supreme 
court of the United States affirmed the decision of the State supreme 
court: 

The above-lnofitioned act of Congreas, under which Alabama became a State, pro- 
vided that section 16 in every township “shall bo granted to the inhabitants of such 
township for the use of schools/* Of cburee the State must admit, as it expressly 
agreed, that these words vested the legal title in it, since it relies upon them for recov- 
*ering in the present case. Any other interpretation hardly would be reasonable 

* * * The argument for the plaintiff in error relies mainly upon Northern Paci6c 

Ry. C>o. V. Townsend (190 U. S., 267). * * * it does not apply to a gift to a 
State for a public purpose of which that State is the sole guardian and minister. * * * 
It was hold that the State of Michigan could sell its echool lands without the consent 
of Congress, Cooper v. Roberts (18 How., 173), * ♦ * qualified. permission to sell 

was given to Alabama by a much later act of March 2, 1827. * * * The gift to the 
State is absolute, although, no doubt, as said in Cooper v. Roberts, * , * * “there 
is a sacred obligation imposed on its public faith.** But that obligation is honorary 

* * * and oven in honor would not bo broken by a sale and substitution of a fund, 
as in that case; a course, we believe, that has not been uncommon among the States. 

* * * The result of Cooper r. Roberta and of what w*o have eaid is that the State had 
authority to subject this land in its hands to the ordinary incidents of other titles in the 
State and that the judgment must bo affirmed. 

The Bnuual receipts from this source are now small — usually not 
over a few thousand dollars — and come mainly from the ^hool 
Indemnity Lands.^ It would seem to make little difference whether 
the State uses this principal for running expenses and pa}rs the interest 
on it by ^ tax collected directly or invests it in bonds and collects 
running elU^nses through taxes. It seems to be merely a matter of 
the point bf view. In cither case the taxes must be paid, and the. 
school authorities have been consistent in their efforts to make up to 
the poorer counties out-of the general fund what comes t6 the richer 
ones out of their sixteenth section funds. The law for the distribu- 
tion of public funds in effect to-day is essentially the same as that 
evolved by Gen. Perry in 1864. The present law provides that; 

In making the apportionment of schwl money to the several dUtricto, the superin- 
tendent of education shall first set apart to each township or other school district the 
amount due from the State thereto as interest on its sixteenth section fund or other 
trust fund held by the State, and all townships or school districts having ^ income 
fatrtn such source or from the lease or sale of sixteenth section lands shall not receive 
anything out of the balance of the educational fund to be apportioned until all other 
townships or echool districts shall have received from the general. fund such amount 
as will give them an equal per capita apportionment with the townships or districts 
having duch income.’ 

* Beportod In 1&2 United States Reports, 168. 

• These are lands **whlch have been horeto/ore or may hereafter bo oertlfled to the State for the use and 
tMMdt of the sareral townships or districts in which was a deOcleopy In tbe amount of land originally 
owtlfled to the State for theh beaeau** See school laws of 1911, sec. 17S2. Income from the Indemnity 
lands Ulnt iifontfottsd by iha auditor in 1»9. Fen 191^18 the addltfoiM to the fund wws •36A71.2I. 

•Lawoimi; sen 17M, p. 41, 
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The total result, then, of the retention of the fiction of a paper fund 
derived from the sixteenth section lands, the payment of interest on 
this fund out of taxes, and the method of distribution required by the 
law, by and largo, is a straight tax for schools distributed on the basis 
of school population, with a few townships as yet getting something 
more than the average per capita appropriation, but*none getting less. 
As the fund available for education from taxation increases, the 
per capita apportionment will grow, and this slight difference between 
the township with the larger sixtoenth-s^tion fund and the average 
township will tend to disappear. When this has been accomplished 
the whole paper fund theory may be abandoned as so much worth* 
less lumber. Its abandonment before that date would bo an ill 
reward to those townships which by careful administration or other- 
wise have been able to turn over actual cash for the use of the State, 
It will be of interest to note whore the best school lands lay and 
the amount of principal (all paper) owned by each of the counties on 
November 1, 1851, and October 1, 1912. At the latter date the 
school indemnity lands are included in the total. 


Princi]>al of the Sufeenfh-Sectio7i School Fund. 


Counties. 


Autau^ 

Baldwin 

Darbourr 

BenUm (now Calhoun) 

Bibb 

Blount 

Bullock 

Butler 

Chambers 

Cherokee' 

Chilton 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

CovlDKtoo 

Crenshaw 

Cullman 

Dale 

Dallas 

De Kalb 

Klmore 

Escambia. 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Oemeva 

Oreene 

Hancock (now Win- 
ston) 

Hale 


flov. 1,1K51. Oct. 1,1912. ' Counties. Nov. 1,1851. Oct. 1, 1912. 


135,989.07 


15,225.30 
21,640.71 
1 1,916. 79 
2,901.41 


18,304.09 

44,238.07 

7,113.29 


2,258.19 

7,632.42 


12,221.63 
11,465. 10 
115.10 


3,481.72 

81,395.09 

3,806.57 


7,928.31 

23,734.31 


67,161.15 


830,038. 75 
54,825.00 
33,84^23 
32,544.76 
18,202.90 
10,384.95 

35.063.39 
21,738.94 
30,905.85 
22,062.07 

17.835.57 
35,069. 75 
36,916.68 

13.428.57 
6,991.09 
10,140.23 
6,114.35 

20.889.39 

12.390.98 
19,353.03 
10,928.87 
3,503. 76 

6.791.27 
112,273.19 

14,986.18 

28.289.57 

8.737.28 

15.862.98 

8.951.28 
20,752; 26 
11,895. 45 
64,286.21 

4,287.50 

63,027.81 


Henry 

Houston 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

LawTence 

Lee 

Limestone 

lH)wndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morg^ 

Terry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Uusaell.....<%. 

8t. Clair 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Taltapo^ 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox 


14,419.02 


5,388.96 

12,290.68 


13,143.26 

51,236.39 


45,391.31 
41,024.95 
34,003.35 
68,103.02 
21,000. 49 
2,501.08 
2,278. 71 


3,748.37 

59,915.21 

24,086.07 

46,727.39 

41,204.69 

7,390.35 

2,750.61 

31,917.83 

1,224.67 

H,:i51.7« 

66,126.90 

11,943.89 

9,963.46 

39.388.17 
2,011.34 

771.40 

30.500.18 


Total 1,075,807.64 2,101,300.35 


117,126.03 

10.471.86 

65.362.83 

48.223.60 
0,086.62 

23,850. 47 

63.440.61 

50.004. 10 

51.274.11 
58,741.05 

30.346.86 
121,042. 16 

80,502.35 

10,401.68 

19,561.12' 

3,810.90 

34,468.02 

78,481.20 

32,979.58 

82.406.83 
50,859.31 
14,286.91 
4,807.70 

40,553.00 
6,629.80 
25,401.54 
120,021.47 
24,201.17 
18, 108.37 

43.263. 16 
9,476. 10 

30.914.62 

56.602. 16 


The principal of the sixteenth section fund on October 1, 1914, 
amoimted to $2,098,557; the school indemnity fund amounted to 
$158,065; total, $2,256,622. 



Chapter IV. 

THE RISE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN MOBILE, 1826-1865. 


The course of educational development in Alabama is from the 
local to the general, from the city to the State, and for this reason 
the history of the Mobile schools is put fu^t, since they furnished an 
example and a standard for the State. 

The germ of the Mobile system is to be found in the act of January 
10, 1826, by which there was created a board of school commis- 
sioners" for the county of Mobile, in which the city of Mobile is 
situated. These commissioners were given full power — 

to eetabM and Palate echoola, and to devise, put in force and execute such plans 
and de\dces for the increcfee of knowledge, educating youth and promoting the cause 
of laming in said county, as to them may appear expedient. ^ 

This was the first school act passed by State authority that saw in 
education public duty rather than private enterprise. It was the 
first to attempt the realization of public duty by providing certain 
definite, fixed, and more or less reliable sources of income. These 
were: 

(1) All lands', grants, and immunities already conferred or that 
mght be conferred by the State or the United States upon the inhab- 
itants of the county, or any organized part of it, for the purposes of 
education. 

(2) The fines, penalties, and forfeitures arising under the act *‘con- 
ceining the revenue of Mobile County,” passed December 25, 1824, 
and including a 2 per cent tax on auction sales of real estate, slaves, 
live stock) etc., and a license tax on shows, (.heaters, and similar 
amusements. 

(3) A ta^ fee of |2 on suits in the circuit and county courts. 

^ (4) Twenty-five per cent of the “ordinary county tax.” 

The act of incorporation also allowed the school commissioners to 
select the equivalent of a sixteenth section of the public land, while 
supplementary acts of 1827 and 1829 provided for a closer collection 
and more careful accounting for these various funds, and granted 
pennission to raise |26,000 by lottery “in aid of the fund for the 
support of schools in said county.” An act of December 19, 1836, 
incre^ed the amount to be thus raised to 150,000 and devoted it to 
tte completion of what became known as Barton A^demy. This 
act made minor chiuiges in the matter of revenue ana increased the 
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total county tax by providing that the school tax should be derived 
from a separate levy equal to one-quarter of the county tax." It 
required also that public schools be established and maintained 
throughout Mobile County beyond the limits of the city of Mobile. In 
the meantime the square on which Barton Academy was later erected 
was secured (1830) and much of the money for building was raised 
by Henry Hitchcock. Silas Dinsmore was another supporter. The 
academy building was named for Willoughby Barton, who drew the 
original bill passed on January 10, 1826, creating the board of school 
commissioners for Mobile County.* * 

For a quarter of a century from the time of the first act there were 
numerous supplementary lav^ changing the details of administration. 
An act in 1840 ordered the erection of suitable buildings in each ward 
as soon as the "school fund on hand may be sufficient"; another, of 
1843, revised the personnel of the school board, made them a close 
corporation with the power of choosing their successors, ordered ’the 
payment of the debts of the old board out of the school funds and 
declared "the plain intent and meaning” of the act to bo that the 
commissioners should "expend their funds in providing competent 
and suitable teachers.” 

Under these favorable auspices the public school system of Mobile 
City and County, independent of the rest of the State, fairly- well 
provided with funds and sufficient untoitself, was launched. It was 
to be expected from this recital of its opportunities and resources 
. that the system would have sprung full-grown into the educational 
arena. Unlike most of the institutions of the day, the system was, 
in reality as well as in name, a child of the city, and it would seem 
that its commissioners had nothing to do but organize schools that 
would, in the main at least; look toward modem ideas. The com- 
missioners seemed to have had it in their power to become the pro- 
tagonists of pubhc school education in the Southern States, but they 
did not know their day; they failed to take the rising tide that might 
have led to educational fortune. Instead of loading, for the quarter 
of a century between 1826 and 1851 the school commissioners did 
practically nothing toward orgahizing and opening schools of their 
own, but distributed the public funds equitably among the diflFerent 
parochial schools.* The funds thus distributed were, however, too 
small to pay any considerable part of the expense of these private 
schools, and for that reason the school commissioners neither had nor 
sought to have any control over the. teachers or schools, and they did 

1 Hamilton, MobUa of the Five Flags, p. 2M. 

* This situation may be Illustrated by the law of Feb. 4, 1840, which provided that the Uethodlat In 
Mobile might say when he paid his school tax whether his tax should go to the school of that denomina- 
tion, and, If 80, to say also under what condlUona children of other denomlnatbns might be admitted to 
the Methodist school without charge for tuitfon. 
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little moi^ than act as agents for the collection of public funds to be 
applied to the use of private schools. 

In 1861-52 the a]^;![W|^lt thus distributed amounted to $5,550, 
divided as follows: Methodist parish school, $1,200; Bethel schools, 
$1,3(X); Catholic schools, $1,200; Trinity schools, $500; various 
schools in the coxmty, $1^350. These sums may perhaps be taken as 
about the average amount distributed from year to year. ^ 

This state of affairs became unsatisfactory to all. The Bart6n * 
AcadwAy building was not used by the school board, but was rented 
for private schools and other purposes. It was supposed to be worth 
$4fl,000, but its income was not over $1,000 per year, and it was pro- 
posed in 1851 to sell the building, reinvest the proceeds to better 
advantage, and so increase the sum available for distribution to 
parochial schools. An act passed February 9, 1852, after providing 
that applicants for teachers' positions should furnish a ^^certificate of 
competency," gave permission for the sale of the academy building, 
if the people so desired. At once two parties sprang up; one insisted 
on the sale and maintenance of affaii-s as they then were. The other 
demanded that the Bartoh Academy building should be used for 
public schools, as had boon the original intention, and that public | 
schools should be maintained in reality and not in theory only. 

In the Mobile Daily Advertiser for July, ^1852, Gen. Walter Smith ] 
argued that the Barton Academy was not then and never could be 
useful for the conduct of the public schools which were intended to 
give "to all the children of the community, without distinction, a 
thorough common-school education (and no more)." For this pur- 
pose "several plain, substantial schoolhouses in different parts of the 
city would bettor serve than Barton Academy," for high schools, he 
argued, can not and never should>Jje regarded as a part of the public 
school system; that this building might be sold for $30,000, which 
would produce an annual income of $2^400, to go immediately into 
school work. 

Gen. Smith's argument was met through the columns of the 
Advertiser by K. B. Sewall, who showed a much clearer and more 
advanced conceptiori of the scope of the public school system. In 
* other States, he said, the system was threefold: (1) Primary schools; 

(2) grammar schools; (3) high schools; that these three parts made 
up the public school system. The Barton Academy property had 
cost at least $100,000 and was now free from debt, and its sale, even 
with the idea of erecting other buildings, was unwise. 

It was also insinuated that the act permitting the sale had been 
engineered through the legislature after it was known that the people 
wefe against it. The proposition to sell had created, so the Adver- 
tiser said editprially the day before the election, * * a storm of indignation 
such as has been rarely witnessed in this co mmuni ty.** 
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The Advertiser said further; 

The plan of filing the Barton property having been once entertained, despite all 
the difficulties in-tho way, was prosecuted by some of our citizens with a zest and held 
to with a pertinacity that, had it been wisely directed to perfecting and putting in 
operation a judicious system of schools, would, we must think, have resulted much 
more beneficially to the cause of education in our city and county. 

The election wm hold Augusl 2 , 1852, and the ‘*no sale” tickets 
won by a vote of 2,225 to 244. A now board of commissioners was 
chosen on the “no sale’’ ticket, with whom tvore joined four mem- 
bers of the old board. They sot to work to alter and repair Barton 
Academy and adapt it to the needs of the new system. A committee 
was appointed to consider and report on the best plan for organizing 
the schools, and their report was accepted on September IG, 1852. 
The resources of the board for the previous year wore about $ 6 , 000 , 
including rent for Barteii Academy. This sum wtis now reduced by 
$ 1 , 000 , and out of the remainder some old appropriations had to b 6 
met. But notwithstanding these discouragements, the school 
opened November 1 , 1852. Dn the opening day there were 400 
pupils; on February 1 , 1853, the attendance stood: fligh school, 100 ; 
grammar school, 209; primary, 53G; total, 854. For a time tuition 
fees were collected “in all the schools’’ — the ainoij^it not specified. 
The system was again passed on by the county electors in 1853, and 
approved by a vote of 1,597 to 869. 

In the summer of 1853, Mr. Willis G. Clark, chairman of the com- 
missioners, vuhted the schools of other cities, studied their systems, 
and rrtade a report. In 1854 the system was carefully examined, 
modified, and improved in the light of experience. The commis- 
sioners had served without pay, the work had increased, and it was 
now desired to extend tbe system beyond the city limits. A city 
superintendent was therefore appointed, and the city and county 
were divided into school districts. The receipts and expenditures 
for the years 1852-53 and 1853—54 were as follows: 

Receipts: 

Licenses, auction duties, and taxes 117 ^ 659 , 2 I 

; 10,889.81 

Donations, Samaritan Society » 300 . 00 

' Total..... 28,848.02 

Diflbureements: 

For country schools 2 158 61 

Balance appropriation old board for parochial schools. '. L 05tf. 00 

City branch schools ; 942, 51 

Teachers. ~ 21, 802. 51 

Repairs, painting, salaries of officers, and incidentals 6, 776. 06 

i 32,428.68 


er|c 
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It appears, therefore, that the average expenditures per year were 
114,424.01 aad the disbursements $16,209.34. The deficit for the 
two years was mot on the, pereonal credit of members of the board. 

The detailed report showed that tlie income from tuition was 
greater than that from taxes and that the former was therefore 
necessary for the stability and development of the schools. The 
rates charged, moreover, were lower than those charged at private 
schools and — 

as penniU to attend the schools without charge were froely.given to all pupils whoso 
parents were unable to pay tuition for them, the means of acquiring a good education 
was brought, for the first time in Mobile, or Alabama, within roach of all classes in 
the community. 

It would appear from this extract from the history of the Mobile 
pubhc schools, written by .a member of . the original board, that an 
efficient school sj-stem, without any tuition charges. Was at that time 
an impossibility; that the schools then organized wore far superior to 
any that had hitherto existed in Alabama; that free tuition was 
granted as a favor to the ]>oor; that other patrons wore required to 
pay for tuition, and that therefore the schools were not public schools 
ih our sense. But it is evident that the pei'sons interested- in this 
sj-stem were making an honest and conscientious attempt to sup])ly 
the children of Mobile County with a school system wliicli had j)ubhc 
support as its ultimate gt)al, and it is also stated that they attained 
so high a character that they were patronized even by the rich in 
preference to the best private schools in the city. 

The third session showed nn enrollment of ],012 pupils. Laws 
passed in L854 enlarged the powers of the commissioners, increased 
their resources, and forbade that any part of their funds should be 
used for the support (>r sectarian schools., In 1S55 the enemies of the 
system gathered their forces for a fiqal struggle, wore again defeated, 
and in October of that year an institute for the instruction of teachers 
was organized. The act of February 15, 1856, greatly promoted the 
development of the system, by providing that certam licenses should 
go to the schools ai\,4 by granting an annual tax “not exceeding one- 
twentieth of 1 per cent” upon the real and personal property of the 
county. This act was passed-by an almost unanimous vote. 

The compliment hud been paid the Mobile schools of exempting 
them from the conditions of the general State law of 1854. This local 
autonomy gave them an independence of action and power of taxa- 
tion not enjoyed elsewhere in the State, and so has opened to them the 
path of pro^essive educational development as yet denied by epnsti- 
tutional limitations to other sections of the State. 

The expenses for the school year ending July 31, 1856, were 
$21,899.23. The tuition fees collected were $14,712.80, and the total 
income was some $4,000 less than the expenditures. A school census 
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taken in the fall of that joar showed, 3, 620 school children within the 
city limits and 2,300 heyond, making 5,920 in the county. 

Under the action of the law of February 15, 1856, the income of the 
schools increased. The income and expenditures for the next three 
years may bo tabulated as foll()\\* 9 : ^ 


Incom/ mid fj:pfnditnrr» of thf Mohih icHooU. 




p ' 

Yfar ending- 



! 

Income. 

EipendU 

lures. 

Ji?Tv 31, 1SS7 





$38,1K6.30 

JulrSl, 

• 



$37 OAK 2S 
4^!035!03 

July 31, ISStt 

46, 232. IK 
4A,937.3& 

— 

4A, AKl. 61 


Thcs^figurcs indicate a steady, healthy growth, with an over- 
decreasing margin of the excess of exj)enditures over income. 

The reports on attendanco are not so favorable. In October, 1858, 
there was reported 4,314 city and 2,195 country children. The 
enrollment in the city schools on March 31, 1859, i*as 1,533, or 35.5 
per cent; the average daily (it tendance was 1,240, or 28.8 per cent. 

In 1859 the school commissioners took a stej) backward by deciding 
to abolish the ofTice of school superintendent. This caused the oppo- 
sition again to rally against the schools, but they failed, and the 
schools were strengthened by the trials through which they passed. 

Until the war was in actual progress, the schools were very pros- 
perous; ns income increased, tuition charges were reduced and the 
free list extended, so that, had no interruption occurred in this course 
of development. Mobile would have evolved from schools partly sup- 
ported by tuition fees and partly free, to a system that would have 
been supported entirely by taxation and wholly free, and thus. the 
stigma of pauper schools would have disappeared automatically. 

The schools were kept in operation during the days of the war, 
although with diminished attendance. They w'ere closed in 1865,' 
on the occupation of the city by the Federal forces under Gen! 
Granger. They were reorganized and reopened in the fall of that 
year, and a broader field of usefulness was developing for them when 
reconstruction came) During the throes of reconstruction, the 
school cuaunissioners suffered imprisonment rather than obey an 
illegal order, and in 1869 had their special privilege of a separate 
system abolished, being absorbed into the State organization. In 
1875 the status of the earlier period' was restored and has since been 
maintained, tmder the protecting aegis of the constitution itself. 


Chapter V. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 
A STATE SYSTEM, 1819-1854. 


Turning from tho (uty to tlio State, fnini local to general e<hica- 
tional efTorts, it is seen that the period prior to 1854 was distincUy 
empirical. There wtis in it little besides a few legal provisions that 
probably never lived beyond the statute books; and 'tho few efforts 
made for schools were mainly tentative, for the people were learning 
school keeping in the school of experience. 

The first law to consider the actual organization of schools was 
the act of December 17, 1819, which provided that the county agents 
be empowered to contract with “a teacher or teachers and for a 
school house or liouses when ami when'soever the}’^ naay think 
proper.^’ The agents were ipade school trustees and given powers 
of •superinte.ndence and “the proceeds of eaeh section were to he 
applied “to the purposes of education alone.” There is no record 
that this law produced any particular effect. 

Tho law of January 1, 1823, was more detailed and specific. It 
provided that the people w'ore to elect three district school trustees 
who were to employ teachers “at an annual salar}^ or at a stated 
price for each scholar,” build schpolhouses, “purchase books and 
stationery fur the use of the scliool,” and desi^gnate th^ jmpils who 
sJuiJl be admitted to the school without tuition fees'' The teachers 
were to ho “duly examincMl” by tlic school commissioners. Tho 
local officers were to report to tho county clerks and those to tho 
general assembly, and were to include in their report the number of 
pupils “educated gratis.” 

This act furnishes a key to the educational mind of thii day as it 
appeared in Alabama: School lands w^ro leased or sold; schools were 
free in the old sense, not in our present sense; all might attend, but 
all were not equal; the poor were received at the expense of the 
district; others paid for their tuition, and so tho school was neither 
public nor private, but a cross between the two, and the Statens, 
bounty went only to the poor. 

The law of 1837 provided that district sckool trustees be elected. 
They wore to manage the schools and report their proceedings to the 
county clerk, including the condition of the lands and funds, progress 
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of schools, toachcTs, etc. , The county clerks in their turn were to 
report to the governor. 

Up to this time presumably no money had been actually expondod 
fiTT, schools. CiTtainly there was no workable law, and no statistics 
of such expendituros arc to be had. The first law looking to this 
phase of the subject is the act of January :U , 1S39. This act under- 
took to make the public-school system participate in Uio general 
prosperity of the State and to shape the linos of financial admin- 
istration. The law directed that the State bank and its branches 
sl/ould provide annually out of their “not profits*' the sum of $150,000 
7for the purpose of establishing and aiding in the establishment of 
schools." It directed further that on demand from the township 
trustees the bank should pay to the township as much, up to a limit 
of $200 and including whatever sum might have* been earned by ita 
own sixteenth-section funds, as the ]HH)ple had subscribed in the 
previous year. AlTof this money was to bo used in paying for the 
tuition afforded in the previous year. If there w’ere two or more 
schools in the same district, the money was to he divided between 
them “in proportion to the numberof regtalar students ateach school,” 
but no citizen was to be entitled “to an iimount exceeding the 
amount by him actually subscribed;" if there were indigent per- 
sons who w’ished to seiu! *heir children to the school, but w^re too poor 
to subscribe, they were reported by tlie commissioners an<l listed as 
iibbscribing $10 each. The total so subscribed w^as not to exceed 
$100. A part of tho State fund equaling these poor subscriptions 
was to be used exclusively “for the education of the indigent scholars 
of tho township/’ 

By act of February 3, 1840, the amouut to he furnished by the 
State hank w’as increased from $1,50,000 to $200,000, and tho rate 
of pannent wius fixed at $12 per pupil. The total contributed to 
each township was not to exceed $400, and this was to include all 
interest earned by the sixteenth-section lands. An amount equal 
to ontvthird of that asked from the State bank w*as to be collected 
by private subscriptions and to the commissioners was given the 
power “to say what scholars shall be educated free from charge.” 

Tho laws of 1839 and 1840 evidently assumed that the schools w’ore 
I to be organized on local initiative, that certain sums w’ero to bo sub- 
scribed and collected and the schools actually taught in advance of 
any State aid; that the upper classes were to take tho lead in these 
matters and pay tuition for their children. This is also evident from 
the amount appropriated, for at $12 per head $200,000 could educate 
only about 17,000 pupils, and since in 1840 there were 335,185 white 
persons in the State, tho total school population was not far from 
90,000; State activities looked only to the education of the poor. 

75OT6*— 16 i 

- ■- ^ ^ 
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vThis situation was greatly modified by the subsequent fortunes of 
the State bank. As has been shown in chapter 3, by 1842 the bank 
could no longer meet its obligations, and the requirements of February 
3, 1840, were repealed by the^act of January 21, 1843. 

In the meantime, what about the actual administration of the 
schools? Among other troubles it was apparently very difficult at 
this time to differentiate between public and private (which were 
generally denominational) schools. The question was discussed 
time and again whether parents might send their children to schools 
outsicjo the district and still draw their pro rata of school funds. This 
was decided affirmatively. The repeal and subsequent reaffirmation 
of the law’ indicates the interest felt in the matter and would seem to 
show that private and denominational schools in this way came to 
receive a part of thq public bounty — a. view sustained and supported 
by the act of 1848 which provides that the proper proportion of the ^ 
public funds might be paid to “any other schools.” * It would seem, 
therefore, that at this time tHe major part of ihe public State funds, 
as in Mobile, probably wont to private and denominational schools 
and that little supervision was or could be exercised. 

The census of 1840 reports school statistics for ^Vlabania as follows; 

Two colleges, with 152 pupils; 114 academies, with 5,018 pupils; and 
639 primary schools, with 16,243, making a total of 21,413 pupils, of 
whom 3,213 w^re “at public charge.” 

Four years later comes a statement on the same subject from State 
sources which are j)erhaps more accuraUv The “Tabular Statement 
of Census of Alabama taken in the year 1844 ” (Tuscaloosa, 1844), 
page 5, reports: 


Number of collogea am] hiph pchuilp 

StudenUin collt'gefland Iii^h prhooln 

Academicfi 

Pupilfl in acadeini(» 

Common achoola 

Pupilfl in common Bchoola 

Total at all Bchoola 


/ 

m 

m 

5, 266 
858 
21,982 

27, 874 


Source material for the educational status of this period is all too 
amall. Educational effort was being made, but the leaders were 
themselves inexperienced. They were learning by experience; this 
process was both costly and slow% and little record seems to have 
been made of their efforts. Of tbe flush times represented by the 
full years of 1839 to 1843, when the schools were receiving some 
$200,000 out of the iucome of the banks, only the meager records 
already quoted ^eem to exist. The State documents for the period 

* Sm fllao tbe law of Feb. 3, 1S46, which ordvs tbe oommlssloiLers of a oartain school district (Des&opolls) 
"to distribute tbe annual interest • • • amon^ the several scholars residing tbvelxi, whether tbe said 
flObolan attend tbe school or schools established by tbe legal offlocn of said township, or any othvaohooL" 
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prior to 1854 which have hem available give us little light on the 
subject, and for definite statistics wo must depend on the Federal 
censuses of 1840 and 1850, incomplete as they are. But it Ls evident 
that even then the spirit of education was moving on the face of the 
waters of ignorance, ^ Public leaders, vaguely conscious of their needs, 
were gripping, blindly, it may he, but nevertheless with hope for better 
iliings. This is evident from the message of Gov. Heubon Chapman 
to the legislature, November 13, 1S19, in winch ho distnisses the com- 
mon schools in general, and agricultural education in particular: 

Tho n^TicuItural inUw! in thin State lyelioved to in value, and in the 

number of i>erwonfl conmvt^-d with it. all the other industrial pursuits; and while the 
ntherinlewts, so much h'«.iini)onant, have been m» rt* nr Iws f(>Ptered, agriculture haa 
lu^ui eyCfori-d te languish, until much nf our fertile wul hasbmmie inuaueriahod and 
impnKluctive. from an unskillful ami injudicious system of cultivatfo^nd many ol 
, .mr citir.ens liave and ethers are moving, fmm tJiis State, in »caxch oi new 

Unds to subject to tho same niinous system. 

That the lands worn out can berostortHl to Uioireriginal fmility, and thes^wtem 
(.f cultivation he so improve<l as to mainlain that fertility and increase tlieir rapacity 
f..r pcKluolion, the exjH‘rience of oUier States leaves no rtxim to doubt. If agriculture 
is the gmiimhvnrk of nil imliistrial j>p.sperity, and the stnuigUi of a Sute depende 
I iJism Uie number, as well as iho characior, of its j>opulatinn, wo are all inUveeted in ' 
adojuing ,«u<'h an inij>rt)V(Hl system in the ('ulti\"atinii of our lands as may increase 
imimMistirabh the wealili of our State, and take away fnuu Ute most uw4ul class of our 
jH>l>ulaiiim all motive for (‘migration. Nine-tenths of our young men are destined to 
ht'come tillt'rs of the soil, yet we ani without a scIkkiI in the State where scientific 
agriculture is taught, when by the ostabUshment of an .agricultural sc'hool wo might 
raise up among ue a cl:>ss of scientific fanners. Cinl enginet^ringand airhitocture aro 
proh*«sions by moans of which scientific information is made practical fur the benefit ^ 
I of those who have knowK‘dgo of the science upon which eilJier is based, and by tho 
j>ra( tico of which their prx^fijssors make a n‘sjxv table living. So scientific agriculture 

might he madeajmjfession with UP. tho professors of which, by \'iaiting farms, analydng 

their soil, examining i]it>ir Im al ix>sition, suj)enioial i oaracter, etc., migbt be able to 
pla<'e within tho rt*iii h of the K'ast enlightened of our agricultural population aU the 
benefits of exjH*rimental s( iem e, and. in so dnimr, at Uiesame time, advance theirowTi 
ix'cuniary inter'wt. 

’1'he ht«t mode that (X'curs to me for the accomjilishnient of an object so highly 
important W‘(^uld be that the U*gislature should request the board of trusteea of the 
university to establish in that institution a profeseorvhip of agriculture, and that con- 
nected with it there eliould bo a farm for eiperiinente. The duty of such proftwsor 
might be to sufH'rinlend the cultivation <.)f Uie farm, with the view to determine the 
best mode of raising the staple and oUier agricultural products of the State, of protect- 
ing them from the altacka of doetruclive ii»s(xte, testing the comparative value of the 
different varieties of seed, and the v'arioue modes of resuscitating the worn out lands; to 
deUver public lectures at stated tiiu(3s, and to publish an agricultural paper, in which 
might be reportetl lectures delivered, and the character and result of all experimeute 
made. The benefiU that would arise from tho esUblishment of such a department in 
our uniyerdty are such, it appears to me, as would authorize the Sute to make the 
appropriations necessary to defray the expenses. 

The subject of common, schools deserves all tHe consideration and encouragement it 
u in the power of tho general assembly to bestow. Tho whole theory of our form of 
Govei^ent ia based upon tho cap^ity of the people. Without a general diffusion of 

intelligence among them, the mAchinay of a.Qovemment thus constituted can not be 
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axpoctwl to move on eruccemfully. The higboet and moet important of aU,tho duties 
of a free Government Uvto atlvauco tho caueo of <xlucatiun, and guani againitt that 
decline of liberty which rewului from nc^Uvtiug the minds of the pivjple, 
Unfcwtuiuitely for our Stitle, her fmAiu'ial i^mdiLinii will not allow her to do nior\> 
than to make a faithful application of the fund gninUvl by tougroav for that imiHirtant 
object. By aji a<'t of llte last stwion, Slate shirk for so much of this fund as liad Invn 
recXM\'e<i from the sixt<»enth motions sold was requinMl to be issutnl to tlie towiwhijM 
reNpoctivoly entithnl to it. Thi.s lias binm done, and the igUTtvl slipuUt4\l njKin it 
haa bevn paid in the im»de pritviih^l. ^ 

It is to bo TX*gTX*tt4Hl tliat this fund, whifh consists in the sixleiMtth sivlinn in each 
townfthij)^ has b<vn cln^g^Hl with such txmdiuons in the grant tlut the noble end 
d^|sigU(xi t'an not Ih' u<*(Hun]>Ush.'xl— Uiat is, to j>rovide for the tMluratiou of that jHwtioii 
of our po)>ulation who have not otner nuran.s. The Mxt<vntli s<H'tions tiuit an« at all 
luluable are generally in thotx» towtwhi)w when* the white inhabitants an^ Uw numer- 
ous, and are geitemlly in cinVmnslainH>4 not nxjuiring such aid, while the ^x»or fH^ tioiw 
are generally found in t4iwnship« when* the limiuxi circumstances of the citircuH deny 
their children the ojtjHWtiinitiix* of fnlucalittii fnoii their uw'ii ui4*ans. 

If llie whole sixt4x*nth .MVtiim fund (\)uld, wttlio.it a vi^^ation of goisl faith, U* 
brought within the )x»wer of tlio general aas4*mbly, 1 w'<tuld rt'C(mitnen<l its exclusive 
^application to the education of thoH* who an* without other means.' 

Gov. Chapnmn wiw micccotled in ofrco l>y IFenry W. ('oilier. In lus 
mossttgo to the legL^liitun*, DecemluT 20 , 1S40, lu‘ tlweussed tlie coiu- 
mon-scluH)! s\*stem .*^oinewhHl in dotni! tuul outlijietl u plan of wlion: 

Our plan of t'omiU'in-fx'hnol (*ilucntion, if indcisl W(* nave uoi', is einiiouitly debs'- 
tiW’jiffcw no other nxis4ia, IxM'auw* it wants a head t4)dirtx*t its ojHnitiuns. t*i ]>n*scrjlM' 
the courwt* Af instruction, t4» nx'*ive at least unce a year n*pt*rts of the* ctinilition (»f 
the township scho(.>ls— the number of s<*hnlurs, male and female; the annojiit paid 14> 
teachenj from the income of thewxleen^h-stH-tion fund ; thet'ontributumof patnms, eU'. 
Such a modification of our s\'mU*qi with otle r cornwjKmdini chang^v, would infuse 
into the cause of educalicm generally n<*w lif«*, and in parSrular eh*vat<* priiuar\* 
(schools. The standarl of (xlucation in iheiv* is gonerally far ladow th*» w'aiits of the 
pupils, and it iff a patriouc duty rivting ujhui us with great force to ejnleavor to nuw? 
it higher. * • * 

No one should be employtxl as a ti'acher whtxH* moial clmrael4*r is not unexception- 
able, who doce not combine aniiahility with a due degnx* of sternm'ss, and shall not Ih* 
found compeU'Ut uixm a Kr.tisfact4iry exaiulnatiiui t<» t4‘iU h ortliograi'hy, re;iding, )M n- 
manship, arithmetic, English gnuuutur, mtxlerii geography, and the historv* of the 
United States. It would bt* verv' desiruhle if hU knowhxlgo cxteiidixl furtJier, K>as to 
give some general instruciton to the male scholars upon agriculture and Uu* mechanic 
arts, and thus fit them for the practical dutiiv of life, * * * * 

There should nUo bi* a dir(H't4>r of common sehools bw <*ach county, ami tliroe trusti*es 
for each township. The latter shoubl prxjvide for the en*ction and repair of st honl- 
housee when neci*ssnr)’; should emUxivor to colh*cl a iown.-*hip library by voluntary 
contributions, until it shall he deeme<i oxptxliont to appropriate a fund for the pur- 
chase of books; should oxomin.*, or cause to be examined, applicants to t4^h, stipu- 
late their compenaation, make settlements with them, etc. . 

It ifl not desirable to multiply ofhcce too much, and I therefore suggest that the 
judges of the county courts in their respective counties should be county directors; 
they should receive reports from the trustees of the towmahips. * * * 

A miperintendent should be a man of energy, benevolence, education, amiable di^ 
position, and strong common sense, wholly untranuhelod J:)y other duties. His powers 
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nhouW all b« <*iili«twl iu Uiv Imflnw; ho should bO|rt>quifiod lo doyoto a r«TtaiD por- 
tion uf hia timo in oml(*avuh%' to au'akon an inU‘Tt’«rii( ]K)puUir odut^liun.^ 

That the iund muy ho jmHhiciivo of tlio rm^^t to thot*o who really need it, I 
n^'ommend that it be explicitly j^ruviilt^l tliat only thi*n* whoan* jtujiilfof iKo teachens 
(mplovitl by llie towa<luj> trosUnw should rectuve any jtorlion of it. In aom« of tho 
iowUhhi|ts the iinxmie td the fund Inot Ihmmi dh^iributi^l anion^ ull the acbta'ila within 
them aentrdiug to the number of the r^chohin*, often makiim the benefit too intx>i>^ider- 
iible to aid Uu* dejH'udenl * 

But Gov. (oilier whs alieml of the n*prt»se!UAtivtVi trf the potiple. 
llio committee of Uie legislature to whom tliis motisage was referred 
aiLswemi iu glowing platittidts and oxpatiateti on the neot^sbity of 
common schools and tlie.n n*gretUni tJmt tlie “heavy public expi'ndi^ 
tun'" ctmid ih>t permit any State contrihution *to llie cuteqihse/* 

As a sulistiluto for a gtmeral State sA-stem. the couuniltee thought 
that “a few splenditl (niucatioiial jnizes ” in the shape of fns' coureoa 
nt the university wouK! he qiiiU' adinpiate '(4) educate a suflicieiit 
number of our voting men for the us4»fui and honorable pridoHsiou of ^ 
teachers, to HU})])ly tlie wants of the State." There was the name 
situation iu the lisstunhly of IS.'Sl-.VJ. A cominiU4H' of the house on f 
education, CliHrh>s P Kohia^ou, chainnan, made a n'jKirt in which ,/ 
the whoh' educational situation was n'viewtsi. Tin' burden of this 
rejKirt \n'hs the sixteenth -si*etion funds. lliLs Ls what was undersmo<l 
hy ]>ul)lic etiucatiou,. and iov that reason the State hud failed to 
n'spond — 

a 

toth<Mleraamlt*nf the people Iiutead of encuurHtrin^eduration by tho applit'atioe of 
tlx.* m(^ns which the jHMplJf liavc ewr 1 hh*ii n^july to yi'dd (i. e., taxation]. h^ialaluroB 
liave V'ciiusl to coiiaidcr all otlueatiuii os conni*oUxl in some way wiUi the aixteenth* 
(Hx’tion fuml. 

Tlio Committee then jireseiiteii a tabular .iiatement iu which they 
show that Sil towns] lips nTeived $32,730.21 fmm their sixtt'enth- 
sectiou funds; 020 others nn’cived $31 ,012.2'), and the remaining 794 
U)wiishi))s seem to have nH'oivetl iiuthirig. 'riiia unequal state of 
alTivirs led the committiH'. to say; 

A grajit found««<l iu th<» noble policy of proWding a wcure and pt^rmanenV(*ource of 
education to all who would avail thcnwolvcw of it lia.-* uwue<l iu llie ranging by general 
taxation, annually, the auni of Thia huiu ih ajiplied, in gn'at l)art, to 

those com.tiofH b^ast in netsl ot this lance, andVhat is etill tnoro ini|x>rtant, in the 
wt'althier portions of f*uch ''oiintioe. ' Nor doe:* the evil :*t4>p h»*rx'. It L-i to be fi^arod, 
from Dlls inefhcienl »*ysU*m of the jm^ent K'lna'l laws, 'Jiai tlie money it* not always 
applietl to iho uupport of free ac*hooL* iu Uu» towiiHliips, open aiid a< L*etwiblo to all the 
children thereof. 

The committee thought that out of the " 130,000 children" in the 
State between 5 and 15 "only between 35,000 and 40,(X)0" were at 
school during the year. They did not offer a bill far a system of 
public schools, but brought in one to authorize the governor tc^ 
appoint a State superintendent at $3,000 per year. It was to be 
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his duty to -vjflit the counties, make public addresses, and arouse 
interest in education. He was to make a ct^nsus of school children 
between 5 and 16 ^d ascertain the number of schools and academies. 
He was to be a mi^onary , a voice crying in the wilderness, a guide, 
pMosopher, and friend, and prior to October 1, 1853, was to report 
to the governor the draft of a bill for a public school system. 

The logic of the committee was irrefutable; the superintendent 
was badly needed, but the bill did'not become a law, for the time 
h^ toot come when the citLicns of Alabmna could • look squarely in 
the face the problem of taxation for public schools. 

It will be noted that through all the discussion there was the 
idea that the public funds should be deyoted exclusively to the edu- 
cation of the poor. The dominant note does not seem to be that of 
contemptuous concession to those who could not help themselves— 
the pauper school idea — nor yet the^odem idea that the State edu- 
cate for its own protection and in order to give to each the oppor- 
tumty for fullest development, but a position between the .two. 
There was a certain consciousness present with the slaveholding 
element that for the laboring classes the education received in the 
public schools was the best, and should for that reason be devoted to 
them in its entirety, not as a dole, nor yet as a, right, but as a charity 
from the more fortunate to those who were less so. 

When we consider the amount of income available from those 
funds; when we remember the deep-rooted hostihty to taxation that 
characterized these people, and their. extreme jealousy of anything 
that looked like centralization of power; when we recall that practi- 
cally all men in AlabaSa who thought were able to educate their 
own children out of their private means, we can better understand 
the feehng which would devote the pubhe funds tj|||ithe education 
of those who are without other means.” The slaveholder was will- 
ing to surrender his proportion of these pubhe funds, not in the 
sense that he patronized and looked down wdth contempt on his 
poorer neigh^r, but because, by refusing to share in this fund, 
by bearing his own educational burdens, he could help the general 
cause, help the State bear this burden, which the individual most 
benefited by it was unable to do-,, and at the same time limit the 
activity of the State. 

All parties were now beginning to look toward the same" goal. 
In ^ message to the assembly in November, 1861, Gov. Collier had 
again emphasized his position on education: 

Primary school instruction can noirhe dignified as a system until it has a head to 
direct and supervise its operations. A superintendent * * * should be appointed 
by legislative authority. Ho should traverse the State, address the people, visit and 
examine schools, uid inquire into the qualifications of teachers, as often as a proper 
■ittentioii to his ot^er duties would ^ 
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Gov. Collier again failed to get what he had recommended, but 
with 1851-52 the period of legislative empiricism ends. With 
1853-54 came new leaders, a new law, and a new awakening. Hith- 
erto the first had been absent, the laws had been ineffective, and the 
time for the awakening had not yet arrived. 

In the meantime what was the actual status of public education 
in the State and what were the legal requirements in the case 9 

Under the code of 1852 the duties of the school trustees required 
them to take the census of children 8 to 21 years of age; to divide 
the townships into school districts; 

to eAtabUfih in each school district, for at least three months in each year, a school 
for instruction in the common English branches — reading, writing, arithmetic, speU- 
ing, grammar, and geography; and to locate schools, provide schoolhousee, employ 
teachers, etc. 

The total white population of the State in 1850 was 426,514, and 
we may assume that this represented a school population of over 
100,000. The census of 1850 shows: % 

(1) Five colleges, with 55 teachers and 567 students. These insti- 
tutions report $5,900 income from endowment, $395 from public 
funds, and $35,050 from other sources, making $41,255 in all. 

(2) The academies and other schools were 166 in number, with 
380 teachers and 8,290 pupils. -They reported an income of $164,165, 
of which $4,949 came from public funds. 

(3) There were reported 1,152 public schools, with 1,195 teachers, 
showing that they were nearly all one-t.eacher schools, with 28,380 
pupils. They had a total income of $3M,602, of which $800 came 
from taxation, $56,367 from public funds, and $2,916 from endow- 
ment. 

From these figures, apparently compiled from the reports made 
by the schools themselves, it is seen that there were then 37,237 
pupils of all grades in the schools of the State, but when the statistics 
were gathered by families, it was found that 62,778 pupils had been 
^'attending school during the year.'* It will probably be safe to 
assume that the census by schools represented a daily average attend- 
ance and the one by families the total enrollment. It will bo noted 
, also that the census docs not report the length of school term, nor 
consider the efficiency of teachers. It is probably not far frorn the 
truth «to assume that while the census figures may be essentially 
correct there were no real public schools; that the schools which 
passed under that name were private institutions supplemented by 
public fhnds, and that their work when weighed in the balance of 
specific accomplishment, was not of great importance. 

This judgment is based on testimony no less authoritative than that 
of the State superintendent himself. 


\ 
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^ Gen. William F. Peny became the first superintendent of public 
iMtruction, in 1854. In 1897-98 he published his rominisconces of 
the condition of the public schools at the time he took charge.* 

Ho says, in part: ^ • • 

Noting entitled to the name of a system of education had ever existed. There was 
, a fund amounting at that Unje to about Jl, 000 , 000 , belonging * * * not to the' 
State, but to the individual townships. This fund , so far from being an aid , was real ly 
M obstacle m the way of the establishment of a general system of schools. Its use- 
lessness for such a purpose was duo to pie great inequality of its distribution. There 
were many Imndreds of townships whose school lands were totally valueless; and 
probably more than half the remainder possessed funds so small as to be practically 
There were whole counUes whose township funds consolidated would 
l^ly have supported a>nglc decent school, it should be remembered, too that 
these secUons of the Sti^fc containeil a white population at once the densest and the 
most needy. 

The tow^lups hal ing the largest school endowment were found chiefly in the 
T^e^ Valley and in the central portion of the State, known as the Black Belt 
While It 18 true that the funds of most of them were legitimately and wisely used it is 
^80 ^e that they belonged to those who wore inMeast need of aid, and it is equally 
^e that many of the most richly endowed townships were covered with cotton planta- 
Uons and negro quarters and had no schools at all. 

But what had the great mass of flie people done for tliemselves? I,a>ft without 
gmdanc^ encoumgement, or any material help from without, what means had they 
mployed, and what facilities had they created for the education of their children? 

* *T * u”® “ **hich prevailed in 

different localities. In the towns and villages were generally found school buildinga 

more or le« commodious, but nidely and uncomfortably furnished, and defaced bv 

ab^ and neglect. The teachers haiked to the patronage ^lone for support • * * 
Jt IS painful to recall * * * ‘he wretched provision made for the educaUon 

of the young in those large areas of the State where tlie land is unproductive and the 
people were poor. Hundreds of townshiiis were entirely without a st hcxill and there 
were whole blwks of counties that could boast of scarcely a single pleasantly located 
remfortable schoolhouse Many that I saw in my travels through the State beggared 
dewription. But for the rude benches visible through the cracks, arid the ^ken 
sUtes and tattered spelling bix.ks scattered arotmd them, any one would have been 
determine for what”purp<«e connected with civilized life they were ' 

It may reasonably bo supposed that the character of thd instruction received by the 
^dren in such places was on a par with their material surmundings. WTiere there 

T. 1 “ .bo“»e who could secure from parents a sufBciertt number of 

* * * It goes without saying 
t^t only ^hers of a very low grade of qualifications could be obtained. A majority 
^em, trt that toe, were men, and in most cases, men who had resorted to teaching 
because they had proved unfit for anything else. * 

But Pei^ was able to mention at least one pleasing exception 
to the above picture of general gloom. It is that of a Lancastrian 
school m perfect working order. 
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He says: 

In rare cases enterprising teachers succeeded in arousing a strong local interest and 
in building up what might be terftd country academies, in which the classics and 
scienceA ^re laught, and aspiring young men received their preparation for college. 

To illustrate the power of personal magnetism and the extent to wluch even the 
humblest people can be stirred by the desire for improvement, I can not forbear 
mentioning a school that I visited, when a youth, among the hills of DoKalb County. 
A stranger came to the neighborh(H>d and b^an teaching in a rude schoolhouse. 
Interest was awakened, and the house was soon filled. Interest grew into enthusiasm, 
and to accommodate the increasing members, rough sheds, covered with boards, were 
constructed around the house, and to thetn were added bush arbors, until the place 
resembled an old-fashioned religious camp-ground. There were in attendance, I 
suppose, not less than 150 pupils of all ages. fn>m 6 to 30. The principal occupied the 
house; each shod was presided over by an assistant; while the arbors were filled with 
classes in spelling, reading, geography, and simple numbers, which were presided 
over by their own members, each in his turn assuming the duty of leadership, and 
going over the entire lesson before surrendering the place to a successor. The utmost 
ceremony was observed in every change, and each leader, on taking. his place, was 
saluted with profound obeisance by the class. The whole machinery seem^ to move 
with the utmost precision-, and no evidence was anywhere visible of idleness, mis- 
behavior, or disorder. 
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Chapter VI. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM, 1854 - 1856 . 

With the beginning of the sixth decade of the century the public 
conscience of Alabama — and by this is meant the conscience of a few , 
high-minded leaders among the slave-holding class — was being quick- 
ened into a broader conception of duty to the humbler citizenship ui 
a common democracy. TTiese leaders could well afford to educate 
their own children at private institutions; the poorer citizens could 
; not, and all help for them must come-through the State. Therefore, 
with an unselfishness for which these aristocratic slaveholders have 
received scant credit, they sot to work to organize a system which 
would educate the children of all freemen. Their misfortune was 
that, having no experience to guide, they sought information onl}'- 
through empiricism, and they made mistakes which dearly cost them 
and the people whom they sought to serve. They were hampered by 
lack of means andjpcarcity of population, and it is not just to hold 
up these men, or their system of slavery, as the cause of the failimi 
of schools. In North Carolina the common-school idea had been 
worked out with a high degree of success before the Civil War. Other 
States were facing the same problem, each in its own way, and had . 
not the war intervened there is every reason to believe they would 
have attained, before many years more, a'^satisfactory solution. 

In 1853 the State had a p\iblic school fund of njore than a million 
dollars; it had reorganized its sixteenth section fund, had gotten it 
free from its entangling alliance with, the old State bank, and had 
^ tried out various plans of its own and found them failures. The 
ground was fallow, and there was the contagious example of success- 
ful schools m Mobile. To the State senate of 1853-54 there came 
' from Lauderdale Robert M. Patton, later governor; and to the house 
Alexander Beaufort Meek, from Mobile, and Jabez Lamar Monroe 
Curry, from Talladega. These were the men who made possible the 
school law of 1853-54. The drafting of the school bill was referred 
to Judge Meek, chainnan of the house committee on education. 
With his draft went a report in which is reviewed the general educa- 
tional situation in Alabama. 

After discussing the value of education in the abstract and paying 
the usual meed of praise to progressive New England, Judge Meek 
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boldly puts forward the establishment of a system of common schools 
in Alabama not on the ground of favor^ charity, but because it 
represented ''not only the highest intereS, but the clear right and 
imperative duty” of the State; there W&s even in his mind a glimmer 
of the modern doctrine of self protection: "The property of a State 
is dependent for protection and safety upon such a system, and should 
therefore pay for its establishment and maintenance.” The doctrine 
of "protection and safety” is certainly nearer to modern ideas than 
it is to the older doctrine of charity and paupers. 

The difficulty before the committee was how to equalize the very 
unequal distribution of the sixteenth section fund. Says Judge Meek 
for the committee : 

' The inequalitiee in the distribution of the aiiteenth eertion bounty may be forcibly 
illustrated by a few facts. The total number of townships in this State is 1,572. Of 
these, 873 have sold ilieir six'teenth sections, leaving U99 which have not made a sale, 
from their sections being below the minimum value. Those that were sold embraced 
558,720 acres, and brougl|t $1,575,598. The residue of the sections, if sol<J, it is esti- 
\ mated, would swell this amount to about $2,000,000 — the munificent donation of the 
I General Goveruiuenl schools in this ^talo. 

! From reports heretofore made it api>enrs that the value of the sixteenth sections 

iu the 13 countit»s of .Vutnuga, Chambers, Dallas, Greene, Limestone, Lowndes, Madi- 
son, Montgomery, Perry, Pickens, Sumter, and TuscahMrfa is at least one-lhird more 
than half the value of all the other sixteenth sections in the State, while the while 
population of tliose ot)uuties is but littlo more than one-fourth of that of the whole 
I . Stale. Dallas C/Ouuty, with a white iwpulation of about 7,000, has an annual fund 
of near $5,000, while Mobile, with near 18,000 white inhabitants, has no fund. Coo®i, 
with a white population of near 11,000, does not get annually $600, and Pike, with 
near 13,000, gets leffl than $450. The whole county of Covington receives but $6.90, 
while one township in Perry gets $1,200 annually, aud another but 67 cents. 

^ These funds, which Judge Meek happily characterized as '^mis- 
applied bounties,” belonged, as we have seen, to the individual town- 
' ships and could not, under the law, be pooled in a' common State 
fund. 

'He says. 

The limitations of this beneficent grant have defeated the very object for which it 
was intended— the advancement of education — an^ have been the chief cause of the 
^ obstacles which have existed to establishment of a public school system in this 
State, for there have been sufficient indications in the past that the people would not 
favor any system of public schools which did not embrace the sixteenth section fund 
within purview of its arrangements, and give to the munificent appropriations some 
equitable and efficient application. 

Your committee * "* ** have accordingly prepared, with great care and labor, 
a system of free public schools, in which this is made the fundamental and pervading 
provision. They have proceeded on the principle that every child in our State, of 
suitable age, is entitled to a sufficient sum to give him the elementary branches of 
knowledge, free of cost, and that when any child does not receive such sum from the 
sixteenth section fund, it sl^ould be afforded to him by the State, * * the ob- 
ject being to establish in every township, where the number of children demands it, 
at least One free public school, for primary instruction. * * * To meet this want 

- : 
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will require rearonably liberal approprUtionB. ♦ * ♦ Surely $2 a echolar is lie 
lowest minimum which could be regarded aa adequate for that purpose. • • * 
There can bo no doubt that the people of this State would more gladly accede to such 
a disposition of the funds in the treasury than to any other. They exhibit in the 
Clamorous dj^mands which have been sent up every year for the establishment of 
common schools and in the utterance of all the organs of thought and sentiment in 
our State. It is not from any one class that this appeal comes— fixjm no favored few— 
but from the great body of the people * ♦ whose voice should be heard and 
obeyed. # * * There can be no doubt that it is the unquesUouable right, the 
highest interest, and the most imperative duty of the State to educate her children. 

The bill introduced by Judge Meek, which become a law on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1854, created in the first place an “Educational fund," 
consisting of — 

(1) The atmual interest at 8 per cent of that part of the surplus 
revenue deposited by the United Stat^ with Alabama under the 
congressional act of Juno 23, 1836. 

(2) The annual interest at 8 per cent on the proceeds of sales of 
certain lands granted by the United States for the use of schools hi 
the valueless sixteenth options, under act of August 11, 1848, ‘ 

(3) The annual interest at 6 per cent on the funds which have or 
may accrue from sales of sixteenth section lands, 

(4) $100,000 from the State treasury. 

(5) All money arising from escheats, 

(6) An annual tax of $100 for each $100,000 of capital stock of 
every' bank, insurance or exchange company, or in that proportion. 

I (7J An annual tax of $100 levied on every railroad alter it had 
declared dividends. 

(8) An annual tax of $100 on every agency of any foreign bank, 
insurance or exchange company. 

In his first report the State superintendent wrote of these various 
sources of revenue as follows (pp. 3—4) : 

The two funds placed under his control, under the general title of “Educational 
Fund, ’^ero created at different times, were subject to different laws, and sustained 
different relations. One was the property of the State, consolidated and unchanging 
in amount; ^ the other belonged to the townships in their individual capacity, dis- 
tributed among them in all poaaiblo amounts, ranging from a few cents per annum 
to many hundreds of dollars, and was constantly accumulating. A small portion of 
the latter was still under the mangement of the banks, another and much the larger 
was in the treasury; a third, in the form of sixteenth-section notes, was found in the 
office of the comptroller of public accounts, and scattered over the State in the hands 
of trustees, withheld under special laws, or in defiance of law. 

To unite these funds thus situated, and bring them under one general system of 
accounts which would do full justice to all, and more than justice to none, cost an 
amount of thought and labor which he had not been prepared to expect, and which 
few, perhaps, now can realize. 

> This ralerred to the transfw of certain lands granted for internal Improvemezita by act of Qept. 4, 1841, 
to **the tm of sobools !n such townshlpe of said States as In which ths aUtsenth or school seoUo^ are 
oomparatively valueless.*’— 8. at L., lx, asi. 

^ I Ths Borphis Rsvenns Fund of 1838. 
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The administrative oflBcers provided were: 

(1) A State superintendent of education. 

(2) Three commissioners of free public schools in each county. 

(3) Three trustees in each township. 

The superintendent was to be elected by the assembly for two 
years and was paid 12,000 per annum, and his duties — those usually 
pertaining to this position — were defined. The commissioners in- 
cluded the county judge of probate and were elected by the people. 
They had a general supervision of scdiools in the county and were to 
control all school moneys. They might provide houses, apparatus, 
books, libraries, or other conveniences, and served without pay. 
The trustees were elected by the people, could establish schools, 
and employ teachers who were in every case to be first “examined 
and licensed.” 

The State superintendent was made the authority in control and 
management of Federal funds, and all funds were to pass through 
the State treasury. School age was fixed at 5 to 18, and the super- 
intendent was instructed to seek to equalize, by means of the Educa^ 
tional Fund, the irregularities of distribution produced by the 
sixteenth-section fund,” which was also made a part of the Educa- 
i tional Fund. 

j The commissioners had authority to consolidate weak towniships 
\ and the trustees were required to have the pupils divided— graded 
as wo say — 

■ into at leaat four claadee, the first of which shall be known and designated as the pri- 
I ' mary class. This claf« shall embraco instructions in reading, writing, and simple 
arithmetic, and such instruction shall always be given t<> all pupils requiring it, free 
of any cost or charge * * * . The other classes * * * shall be made succes- 

sively frw of any cost for instruction, according to such gradations, whenever the fund 
^ coming to the township or united townships for school purposes, from any source, 
'wiU justify it. 

In cases where public funds were not sufficient to make all classes 
free, moderate tuition fees” were to be charged in order to give 
the teacher fair compensation for his services.” 

Each county was “authorized” to raise annually by special tax 
upon real and personal property an amount not exceeding 10 cents 
. on the $100 valuation, ^*for the support of common schools therein 
and for providing suitable houses and purchasing libraries and 
apparatus for such schools. ” Thes^ moneys were to be paid into 
the county treasury, were apportioned therefrom, and at least 50 
per cent of this local fund had to go for the payment of teachers. 
All money from/ ‘the State school fund” had to*be used for teachers 
only and all teachers were to be “duly examined, approved, and 
employed by competent and lawful authority.” 


Ii 
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This school act — a remarkable one, when we consider the time 
and the S^te in which it was enacted — provided as follows: 

(1) An educational fund was ostablishetl by recognizing existing 
sources of income and creating now ones. It authorized, but did 
not command, a local tax and the public schools thus (-stablished 
were to be supported from the income of the State school funds and 
from local taxation. There was no direct State taxation for schook, 
although the State contribution of $100,000 of necessity came froni 
taxes. In this way, local self help was encouraged by the recognition 
and financial aid of the State, which also sought to equalize from its 
own funds the inequalities between rich and poor coinmnnities. 

(2) The primary work was made absolutely free from tuition 
cliarges. 

. (3) The grailing of classes ami the exiunination and certification 
of teachers were proride^ for. 

The weakness of the law was the lack of efficient supervision. The 
superintendent did not have sufficient power to compel reports. The 
county commissioners were in part public officials already, and 
neither they nor the township trustees were required to show any 
particular fitness for their work, nor were they paid for their sen’ici's. 
It was a public school sj-stem without proper local supen'ision, and 
wthout the necessary centralization. Yet it did not escape criti- 
cism, protests against it being rt>corded in both houses. That of the 
senate, signed by six members, was long and bitter. It characterizes 
the law as “unjust ami totally inadequate.” The objectors charged 
that the law set aside $83,333 “to be applied beyond the limits of the 
townships to which it belongs.” This fund was characterized hs a 
“sacred trust” while the house objectors styled it a “vested right.” 
The “extraordinarj' power” given to the superintendent was assailed, 
the “generous confidence” panted was “liable to abuse” and gave 
“too large a range of discretion.” The entire sum — 

i» left in the discretion of one man, with the only qualification that his rule of distri- 
bution shall equalize sixteenth sections, of which it leaves him the sole and exclusive 
judge • * * The biU, repudiating as it partially does, the sixteenth socUon 
funds as due and belonging to the inhabitants of the townships, does not give these 
townships the poor privilege of having the law to prescribe the rule of decision, but 
by the will of one man and in the way the temptations of self interest and tlie allure- 
m'ents of ambition may prompt him. 

Both protests were probably justified in objecting to appropria- 
tions on any other basiS than that of actual attendance. The 
senate protestants also objected-:- 

because 12,000 are appropriated tp pay the superintendent and $3,000 more to the 
circulation of essays, periodicals, and to enlighten the p^ple and not to educate the 
children as the bill proposes— thereby wasting enough money to educate annually 
1,000 of the indigent children of the State. 
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Of the unheard-of and radical proposals of the bill the house 
objectors said: ‘‘Such provisions are not adapted to our latitude, 
and need only to bo named to be seen to bo objectionable.” Nor 
did the senate objectors fail to make their appeal to religious bigotry. 

The powers conferred on the superintendent are Extraordinary'. He can govern 
cvt*r>' free echiwf in the State absolutely, pre.Horibe the oourst* of study, the books, 
sty which are sectarian or what not, and exclude or admit them at will. The cunning 
frwthiuker or sectarian would want no better opportunity than this U) imprc«» his 
oam opinions uix>n the entire State thrttugh the rising generation. 

This Alabama State law of 1S54, product of the brain of Alcxanticr 
Beaufort ^fcok, lawyer and judge, cdiU)r and legislator, poet and 
soldier, showW a grasp of educational problems, a comprehension of 
school diffictn til's and school needs and a modernity of methods and 
aims that are truly astonishing. 

The assembly chose as its first State superintendent, William F. 
Perr}", an experienced and enlightened teacher who had long been 
connected with private schools in the State and who later became a 
brigadier general in the Confederate army. Ife was urged for this . 
]>|ac.e by Gen. J. Tipton Bradford, Hon. J. L. M. Curry, luid Cliief 
Justice W: P. Chillxrn, the opposing candidate bc'iiig Rev. Dr. Andrew " ' 
A. Lipscomb, a teacher ami scdiolar then living in M outgo nierv and 
later chancellor of tlie University . of (ieorgia. 

General Terry has told his experienct's in organizing the schools in 
his Rcminisceneos, already quoted. He says: 

Afu?r sotting my office in order, I oixmc*d correspondence with the judges of probsto, 
asking them to order elections of trustix's in the townjdiips and to instruct them, when 
elected, to ascertain and rejxjrt the number of youths of sch(X)l age iu their rL‘spectivo 
townships. * * # I was ignorant enough to expect that the work tould be acixmi- 
plished in the course of two or three months at furthopt. 

Quite a number of the judges of probate paid no attention to my roquosls. Many 
found it difficult U> reach the townships, (’irculars cvmld not bo a<idrtvise<i to town- 
ships w'hich had no organization ajid no legal rt'presentativcs. Notice's in the county 
papers often faik'd, while in many counties no paper was publishixi. And then, 
there was the inertia of ignorance, the difficulty of getting masses of uninformed people 
out of the ruts in which they had been moving for generations. 

To the people of more than one-third of the State, the township as a <\>rporation, or 
as a body politic of any kind, was unknown. The very boundaries had faded frt»m 
their minds and memories with the disappearance of the marks made on the forest* 
trees by the surveyors who had located them. To reach these large masses of people, 
induce concerted action, was a task the difficulty of which no one had anticipated 
and which was accomplished at last by dint of hammering. ^ * No diffictilty 

occurred in the counties whoso townships had maintained their school organization. 

It was late in the fall before the complete returns were received and the apportion- 
ment was b^un. In the absence of any specific direction of law, the distribution was 
made by giving to the townships that had nothing and adding to those that had little 
until the appropriation was exhausted, leaving those who^ school revenue exceeded 
the average thus produced simply to retain what they had. 

I felt that it would have a dwarfing effect upon the system and upon the minds of 
the people to UH into the habit of employing teachers for only such time as the public 
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money would last, and was anxious at the beginning? to g|vo such direction to the 
^ State appropriation that it would stimulate rather than suppress the spirit of self 
help in the people. The tnistoca were therefore advised to authorize teachers whom 
they approved lo ralso their own schools by subscription, the patrons being responsible 
to the teacher for the tuition, at specified rates, of the pupils subscribed, and the 
trustees engaging to use the money under their control, as hir as it would go, in dis- 
charging the liability of the iwititm. 

This * * * had several advantages: Fiisl, it would avoid all danger of o»ni- 
p la in t that the trustees hail imposed up>n the people a teacher who was not acceptable; 
second, it put all of the patrons up)ii a methixl of procedure with which they wore 
already familiar; third, it showed thorn that the State had not pro|x>stHi to rtdiove 
them of all expense and responsibility in the education of their children, but lo guide 
and aaibt them in the performance of a duty which they could never abdicate, 

* The first of January, 1855. was fixed as Uie beginning of the si'hool year; and the 
rude machinery began to move, * * * 

The year 1856 was spent in \Tsitiiig the counties of the State and in conducting an 
extremely heax^y correspondence. Questions of all phajx*s and sizes, growing out of 
every thinkable compliiTition of conditions, came in a l onlinuous stream. At first, 
* some of them were ver>' embarrassing. After a time, however, I became so saturated 
with the s>'Stom. in its entirety and in its details, that my mind reai'hed conchiaipn!* 
with ease and <*oufiden<'e, * * * W 

In my tour through the State, I found tho whoiils generally in ojxyation and ilie 
peoph* pleasiHl hq<) hopeful, especially in ihoeo t'ountiea which wore most benefiied 
by the s>'slem; an<l n*ttinieil to my offu'c finding fully assureil that the public edu('u- 
tional system of Alabama, though still cnido and imperfect, had come to stay. 

T)io t-est of netital use showed the weakness of tho law of 
G en , Per ry cent i nu es : 

Tlie county od ministration was imposed upon tlio judges of probate, who were 
required to perform their duties wdthout compenaation, Tlio towmslnp officers 
consisted of a board of three trustees. They were tdiaiged with duties wliich called for 
more than ordinary administrative power. They were to raise means for Uie erection 
of schoolhousM when such wore needed; to divide the townships into such districts 
as the situation demanded: lo select and employ tcai hers and super\'iso the schools; 
to make settlements and submit annual repiirts, * * • 

Tlie weakest feature of the system was tho county administration. Tlie judges of 
probate, not without gopd reason, regarded the imposition of new and onerous duties 
upon them without compensation, as a great hardship; and wliilo many of them were 
faithful and efficient, they could not give the amount of attention that was absolutely 
essential to tho prompt and efficient inauguration of a united system. 

Tlie adoption of the towTisIup as a st'hool corporation, altliough under the circum- 
.stances a neccMty, involved great inconveniences. It complicated tho duties of the 
trustees, who were generally plain, unlettered men, and led to neighborhood jealouffle-s 
and dissensions in reference to tho location of schools. 

The first aonual report of Gen. Perry, that for 1864-5, tells more 
accurately perhaps", but certainly less vividly, substantially the same 
story- ancf is quoted here because it represents contemporaneous 
documentary evidence. 

This report shows that thp people had nob yet learned the impor- 
tance of making returns. Only 8 counties — Chambers/ Benton, 
Randolph, Shelby, Pickens, Barl^ur, Limestoi^ and Lauderdale— ^ 
made fairly complete reports. These report^ 312 ^oola and 
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9,658 pupils. It was said that '‘several hundred'' schools had l)Ocn * 
establLshed nince Juno 30, 1855, and it was “positively known that a 
large mnnbor in exLslenro befon* that time wore not reported.*' 

The total ftumber of pupils 6-18 years of age was given as 1 45,58vS, and 
the sum available for distribution to each was Si .33 J* 

Sa)*s the supi^rintendent: 

KiH h tow'iifOiip having no tuxtoonih aorlion Tumi aenmlingly rtv>eiv(sl an amount 
prodmxNi hv multiplying that rn I io into the numl) 0 r of chi Mn>n rviHirtoi! l>y ii , lliorto 
luwing from thoirRixteonfli Henion fund \em than that avomgo roi'oivrvl f*u< h num, ‘X?, 
add(Nl to the interest of their hind, would l>o e<jua! to Huch average. an«! th<v<» a I mad y 
having more, simply n»taiiie<i what they had. The nuniher of townaliipa Indnnging 
to the latter claw not prtH'iwly known, sin<'0 8omo that have «ttU*onth WH'tion funds 
failed to rp|x>rt. . * 

There wtis constant trouble over the payment of salaries ajid in 
forwarding the iuH*ossar)' funds for this puqxwe from the super- 
inlendent’s oflico, 'Phroe months after funds were due and ))uyahlo 
1 5 counties had not drawn Uiem because the commissioners wore 
unwilling U> incur “the n'sponsibility luul personal risk of orderuig 
nuiiittaiices by mail, and they lia\e no oilier metULs of obtaining it. ” 

There was alst> a eontention among varioiLs schools, eacli of wliieh 
(huiumiled its jiro rata of the public funds “instead of emjiloviug a 
. single teacher at a fixed salary.” In these cases the s<'hool trustees — 

' esUihl i.sh od euch a number of (khoola as tlio people uee<lc<l, binding thein.-’idvea to 

make an equitable distribution of the money under their control among them, tn conl- 
ing to the nilendam'o upon oa<h and the length of time each was taught, leaving the 
patron.s n»>ii>oiiaihlo to the teachers for the remainder of the tuition, at rates jtreviously 
agrot^i upon. 

As a n'suit of his visits to tlio schools (he su])erintcndent was 
ctULstrained to say: 

I 'Hie melancholy reflect ion ntill. however, oblnidea ii/vlf tliat three-fourihs <tf the 

youth of the Slate have hitherto either gone without inulrurtioii entirely, or lun e 
ht'eu crowdtHl into inb^erable aixdogit^ for tt<*hcK)lhoust»s, withoiit couifuriablo kmIs, 
witliouL dtvktj or bliU'kboards, often without the neceesaiy lextbookM, and BtiU o/tener 
without coinpcteiit teachery. 

but he bcli( ved that the law was not in advance of public sentiment- — ' 

that the jxjople of the State, by an overwhelming majority, are favorable to the prin- 
ciple of public cilucaiion, and are prepared to Bugtain the legislature in all judicious 
, measures for giving additional efliriency to the system. 

/ He urged various changes in the law and declared that the— 

ultimate establishment of State normal schools for the professional training of teachers 
can not but be regarded by the enlightened friends of popular education as a lonsum- 
malion most devoutly to be wished. 

The scope of the course of study laid down for the public schools at 
this time by the superintendent included: 

Orthography, reading, penmanship, mental and written aritlimctic, geography, 
history of the United States and outlines of universal history, English grammar and 
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exordaoB in En^iah roooparitipn/ natural pliiloeophy ami aatmoamy. bookkw^pinfr, 
phymolojo* and bj'Kion©. ami tho ConaUtulion of the I’nited Sutca. 

It will not bo umleiwlood ua the objocL in rpcommemlin^t a oounw* of study, to lay 
down a number of branehos to bo pureued in an inllexiblo oMor. and in a si^rifuNi 
time. That systeniatie arranffoment aime<i at in rntwi by whirh a rx*KMlar 

gmlntion of.rlaiwtw and a fixed onler of sttniiw pumui'd in a given length of time an* 
mainlaine<i, (^au not Ik» oxinvitHl and it is l>elievwi neo<i not l>e diwrtM in the ooumion 
sidiool. 

«urh bramhof# have bmm aeleeted as tuts eonaidered twntial jvirts of a piv^l ,om- 
mon-rn hool (nlunuion — sudi as ever>' Ameni'an youth should pursue in o^^or u> be 
fitted for iho artivo duii<>o and the high rtv<poiuiibi]itie<t cf life. 

In some townships the amount of the pubiie fund may j^l^ufy the employment of 
teaohonj t'ompoteui togivo insinioiion in a niorv* thorough and extensive i'oupm* iIkuj 
that riM'omniended; while in oiherw the eohools will be made \ip almost »-utirxdy vi 
pupils in the primary rlaas. 

ElalKMTate treatises on natural srient'e can not ordinarily ho used; and hemv, su. h 
have nut Ihm'u pnvirrilKNi The work^»<m thiss\ihje<'t io the ratalogtie of ioxtlHK>ksi»r,* 
ainipie and p<ipular in their style, and have Uvn seleoUd with rofenmex^ to thoir 
tdaptednew to i ho great majority of those into whw hands they will be plat>tvi . * ^ * 

No a]>oKv>* w d(M»misl utH^ousary for rvK'ommentling phywology- and In-giene a,-* a 
branrh of ('ommon sdund cNiuniiiou. ' U is rather a matter of astonl*hinent Uijt it has 
hitherto rtMvivo<l so little attention.* 

The pupils an* t^lassifiod atrorJing to stud it's, as follows; 

Class I.— Orthography, n«diug, writing, mental ariihmetir, wriuoii ariiliim-tir. 
thrtmgh the fundamental rules. 

('Ujw II —The alsive eoiitinueib defining, first lew^m^ in gr/.gTa|aiy^ and historv. 

Exea'ist^s in defiuitiim, in form, slmuld be kept up thnmgheut tbe whole 

courutv The pupil should nevex be without his dietionary at his side, and tbe faith- 
^ fulneus with which it has been ('onsnlttsi should be Uvt^sl by Iho t(vu ber at ea^ h 
recitation. • 

This remiuk is particularly applicable to the study of history which. pm]H*rly pur- 
sued, nut only stnmglhens the memory and stores it withfai ts and prim i pies, but 
also makes daily additions td new' terms to his sun'k of W(trds ami imparts faeility 
aud precldon in their u«*. 

('law II I. —Any of the ah{)ve, with English grammar. e(tmis>siiion. history, and 
edm’pTe exen'i..M*s in Ixntkktrping. 

Class IV.— Such of the above^s may not have been completotl, the natural aiences, 
bo(ikkcM.*piug, physiology, and the constitution. 

SjMjlling, reading, and dt>claniation throughout the course. 

A fifth class has been introduced into the form of trustees’ reports. 1 1 was dtviigned 
to include any of the higher English branches that may be pursued in the public 
schools by pupils under 18 years of age. 

In Ibo above classification an endeavor has been made to conform as near as p^twible 
. to that lutural order in which the human faculties ore developed in childbtxxl.* , 

Thcf textbooks used included: 


Denman’s Primer; Webster’s Spelling Book and Sequel; Webster’s Dictionary; 
Gallaudet’s Illustrativo Definer; McOufloy’s aeries of Readers, revised and stereo- 
typed editicn (particular attention is invited to the exercises in articulation); Tower’s 
Gradual Lessons in Oral and Written Arithmetic (this work may precede Cofbum’s 
Mental Arithmetic and Davies’s Arithmetic); Monteitb’a Youth’s Manual of Geog- 
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rapbjr; Smith’s Quarto Geography; Tower’s Elmaenta of Grammar; Tower’s F.nglii^ 
CJmminar; IJurti's Grammatical Corrw. lor; Thomr •’ First Ikx>k of Etymology; Guem- ' 
HOY S Primary Hwt<rtr>*, or IVloy's First Ikwk of Uistuiy*; Wiilard’a Abridgwl History 
uf tho I’Ditivl Suio«; l^^rIey‘f» Univoiml llistoiy, or Willard’s, which is far pix^ferable 
whcu the pupil is more a^ixTuinxl and has the time to devote to it ; Quarkenlxw*’ I-'irrt 
in Kn^lish OomiHxution, hVnii’s Kn^y Eiervim*s in ('<>m|hwition is aUt an 
excellent work for hegiuners; (\>mst<H'k*H Primary in Natural Phihw^’phy; 

( (lUisttK k s Philoittphy. the r(*vim*<l iHliUons of 1853-6^, grviatly iinprxiviMi (a Kmall 
IkHik of tpU‘NtioiiH uiul illn.-itratious atcoinpanii^ it); Smith’s Illiislralt^ A«tr>jnomy 
iOlmptcil\rt ScInN.1 AHtrouomy is preferable for mort* ad\TUie<^ pupilsj, Mayhew’s 
Pmeticttl Sv'^tem t»f liookktvping. with Key; ('utter’s First Ikmk nl Anatomy, Ph>*wi- 
ohgy and Ux'giene; Hart’s KxiR)siii<in of the (Amstiiution of the I'ritiHl StaUyi; Com- 
1 (it^s k's System of Kl,a-ulion; Wnige’s Mensuration, after orithmeto has btvn thor^ 
oughly mastenyl, will be f..und uu oxt:elIent work htr thooi* who liavo tuit limo or 
o('l>*»rtuiMty toMudy the tluMnMieal demonstration of mathematical priiiciplevf. 

' The work on Kn^ilish gnunmar in the catuKviie has btvn tadtvi*^ after «tme 
lation. llu* iioveli , of the maimer in which the subjec t is prx^*ni<*<i miy reiuler it 
ohj IV ti unable to many. It will be bmnd, however, to contain no rtM*ieal iunox-atioti, 
its chief pivuliarity coIl^i^ling in its arraugt^ment an<l in the pn*minence given /to 
analysis and oonstmetion. It is nvomrnend(»d to the examination of Utu'hen*. Th/iSO 
who. after such “examination, may still pnder to conform to <viahlislHHi umgw jtriU 
tind Weli.V KIement44ry and S^IkhiI (irammar^ excellent works'* ‘ 

'riu' Inutks rt'coiniiUMulod for (vavluTs were: 

I The SchiHtl and Uie Schind -Master, by Hr. Potter ami G Ib Kim*rwkpn, Thu>ry and 

I Pi.u lice of Te;u’hing, by D. P. Page, The 71*04 her, by J. AblMitt; Slate ami iJhu'k- 

^ b'tard K^en ifw's. by W, A, AIn>tt; Popular Eilucatimi, by Ira Mayhew*; American 

I Education, by Mauslield. llamard’s Sifaool An'hitoi'ture is an oxcollent work for 

^ those* w ho may be engttgt*<i in the erection or furnishing of ach(x>lbousoe.* 

I In Iris mt'ssfltri* to lh« legislature in Xoveiuber, 1S55, Gov. Winston 
rcfi*rs to (he striiool law of 1S54 and says: 

The results ofdlie s<'hooI bill of the last st'tftion have not boon so favorable as was 
, hojMHl for by its friejids. In some parts of the .State it has worked well; in othenj it 

I lias not been well riveivisl and has m»t bivn pRtductive of giKsl. It w-as not u» have 

bet n exjKi teii, however, that a Hvsleui jK*rfertly harmonious could have been adopted 
at once. 

As a n-sult of various criticisms, .the law oj February 1.5, 1854, was 
• revised, and on February 14, 1856, another act, one “to render more 
i-Hicient the s>’stem of free public schools in the State of Alabama” 
was piUvsed. The new law was based on the experience gained during’ 
tliese two years. It increased the interest on the sixteenth section 
/unds from 6 per cent to 8 per cent, changed the lump sum given by 
the State so that the total amount' of money available for each child 
shctuld bo $1.50, and broadened «lightly the sources from which the 
school income was derived. The State superintendent was required 
^J^to make an annual report to the governor, and in place of the county 
^conunissioners there was to be elected a county superintendent of 
education, whose compensation was to bo fixed by the county court. 


* Fomu lor tb« UM of ofDoen of tree qubUo schooli, etc., IContfonufj, 18H, pp. Uhao. * IW<L, p. 21. 
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He was to have general superintendence of the county free schools 
and visit them at least once a year; he was “to note the coursa and 
method of instruction and branches taught” and give “instruction 
in the art bf teaching and the naanagement of schools;” to see that 
no ‘^sectarian religious views be taught;” make “proper distribu- 
tion” of all school funds, “paying over promptly, whenever called 
upon;” make an annual report to the State superintendent on the 
number of children, the condition of the sixteenth section lands, if 
not sold, and on the schools of all sorts in his county; suggest im- 
provements; examine “all persons who propose to teach;” “organize 
and hold annually” county conventions of teachers and provide 
beforehand for the delivery of lectures “upon topics connected with 
schools and education;” ho was to seek out “indigent and merito- 
rious” young men,entitled t^be beneficiaries of the University of 
Alabama and encourage them “to become students thereof;” handle 
all county money for education and report on the same. 

The duties of the local trustees, the control of the school funds by 
the State superintendent, the power of local taxation, and the distri-, 
bution of funds thus raised remained substantially the same as in 
the law of 1854. The payment of school moneys was simplified, for 
under the new law the State superintendent was to notify the local 
authorities of the amount due the particular county and the tax col- 
lector for the county was to pay the sum over to the county super- 
intendent. The school age was made 6 to 2T, instead of 5 to 18, the 
length of the school term was fixed at sLx months in the law of 1854, 
and in both laws the independence of Mobile County of the State 
system, except to the extent of drawing its pro rata and reporting, 
was reaffirmed. 








Chapter VII. 

THE WORK OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1856-1865. 


G^. Perry, first chosen State superintendent by the assembly in 
1854, was reelected February 14, 1856, and resigned September 1, 
1858, after serving more than four and one-half years. He was suc- 
ceeded by lion. Gabriel B. Duval, who resigned in 1864. 

From Supt. Peny*s reports we learn that the ^'Educational fund,” 
created by the law of 1854^ produced for the calendar year 1855 an 
income of $237,515.39, derived as follows: 


Interest oh sixteenth-section fund ^ $74, 687. 60 

Interest on valueless sixteenth-section fund 7, 767. 30 

Intei^t on Surplus Revenue fund 63, 526. 94 

State appropriation * 100, 000. 00 

Special taxes on corporations, eto 1, 300. 00 

Esc-heats,. 233.55 


< Total r.... 237,515.39 


Tlie number of children of school age, 5 to 18, was reported as 
145,588. In 1856, the school population, owing perhaps to a more 
careful enumeration, as well as to an extension froni 6 to 21, wja 
reported ,03 1 71,093, with an enrollment of 89,160 pupils, including 
Mobile. This number represented about 52.1 per cent of the total 
school population. There were 2,281 schools and the average attend- 
ance was 38,265, or 22.4 per cent. The school term averaged six 
months, being extended to nine months in Mobile, to eight and three- 
fourths months in Russell, to eight in Chambers, Lowndes, Macon, 
and Montgomery.* 

The impression that the schools were already doing good work is 
clearly shown by a comparison printed in the Alabama Educational 
Journal of the school enrollment in 23 given counties in 1850 and 
1856. According to the census, these coimtios in 1850 had in school 
27,023 pupils; in 1856 this number had risen to 51,635. 

The funds distributed by^the State in 1856 were derived as follows: 


Interest on sixteenth sectione^d accumulated interest. $90,023. 49 

Interest on valueless sixteentohections • 7, 767. 30 

Interest on Surplus Revenue, 1836 53, 626. 94 

State appropriation 100,000.00 

Licenses, special tax<», 16, 371. 68 


Total 267,689.41 


1 Altbams Eduoational Joamsli Oot., 1867. 
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This sum furnished a per capita of 11.37^ and paid 67 per cent of 
the entire tuition in the public schools, the total expenditures os 
estimated by the trustees being $474,370.52.* 

The State superintendent, in his report, called attention to the 
failure to appropriate $1.60 per child as required by law, because of 
the lack of funds, urged that a **fixed ratio of distribution be estab- 
lished/^ and asserted that the present amount was “certainly not 
sufl^ent to sustain a well-developed and efficient system. Be- 
' cause of the State debt, however, his demands for the schools wore 
modest. In a letter to Rev. J. H. Baker, dated July 3, 1857, ho 
said; ' 

I do not think it would be eafe at present to attempt the increase of the school fund 
beyond such an amount aa will produce 11.50 or $1.60 per child. That much 

beappropriatedandstiUleaveenoughtomeettheStatebondaastheyfalldue. ♦ * ♦ 

I would also dread to see an attempt made now to establish normal schools at much 
expense to the State. Public opinion does not seem ripe for the movement, and 
^^lure. would not only prevent effort hereafter in that direction, but will react 
injuriously upon our system. My hope has been that the county associations of 
teachers gradually protracted into institutes may bo made to supply the place of 
normal schools at present amd by degrees prepare the public mind for an advance 
movement by demonstrating the utility of special preparation on the part of teachers. ^ 

Gen. Perry notes that many county superintendents appointed 
under the act of 1856 found their counties in a state of educational 
chaos and that most of the year was spent in the work of organiza- 
tion, an “unprecedented impulse^' being thus given to education. 
He believed that the cardinal points toward which special effort 
should then be directed were: 

1. The construction and furnishing of schoolhouses. 

2. The qualification of teachers. 

3. The enlightenment of public opinion. 

Of the character and value of schoolhouses ns they then were, we 
are left in no doubt by a writer in the first number of the Alabama 
Educational Journal, January, 1857. The article was published by 
Gen. Perry and may therefore be assumed to be with his tacit author- 
ity and sanction. This writer says: * 

The increaao of wealth and energy haa given ub comfortable and some elegant pri- 
vate residences. Large ^and beautiful churches have been erected. Public spirit 
has also extended to the erection of commodious jails and courthouses. * * * A 
large number of the schoolhouses of our State have come under our observatfon and 
of this number, we truthfully say that at least nineteen-twentietlis are in an un- 
finished condition— without chiqineys or stoves, either uncoiled or unplastered, 

. badly ventilated or entirely without windows, miserably furnished with benches 
and desks, ^th no place for water buckets or dinner buckets, and in every respect 
the most uninviting houses in the entire vicinity. The outside appearances are, if 
anjrthing, worse the house unpaintedi the grounds unimproved, no shade trees or 
shrubbery, no pleasant playyards, 

> See Perry's report tor 1S66, In Alabama Eduoatlonal Journal, ICay and June, 1867. 
t Qffloial letter book, 1868-1800, US. ' 
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Another writer said that many of the schoolhouses were old, decay- 
ing log cabins, and were devoted to schools because fit for no other 
use. He estimated that only ab 9 ut one-eighth of the school popula- 
tion could then be furnished with decent school buildings. Gen. 
Perry himself said in 1857 that notwithstanding great improvement 
since 1854— ' 

one-third oi the Btructuros in which the pupils of our public schools are congregated 
are destitute alike of every attractive feature and every element of comfort. 

Another anonymous writer contributed a series of articles on the 
“School law of Alabama^ to Gen. Perry’s Alabama Educational 
Journal,^ which had all of the merits of frankness, and which showed 
that there was at least one person in the State who knew how to 
think for himself and to express himself in vigorous English for" the 
general enlightenment of the people on this new educational system. 
He complains of the indifference of the public to educational work. 
Writing of the superintendent’s report, he says, with a piquancy and 
flavor that is strongly modern " 

Wo do not believe tliat five editors in the State have read it, and we doubt if 10 
lawyers, doctors, or ministenj have zten a copy of it. The apathy tliat hanga over our 
e<lucatioDal intereeta i& perfectly Burprising. While every paper in the State would 
contain, as an item of generm interest, the conversion of a Hottentot or Kangaroo to 
Christianity, or would foUoW with doggish pertinacity the footsteps of a filibuster to 
his final doom, not one in ten, judging fpbm their silence concerning it, recognizee the 
existence of Buch a document as the Annual Report of the Sui>erintendent of Educa- 
tion, or of Buch an interest as it disctisseB. 

Thk writer thea pays his respects to the school law itself. The 
constitution, of the State declares that “schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged,” ho says, but it would seem 
to be that the present law might be combated on constitutional 
groimds, for nothing appears more plain than that by its' influence 
schools and the means of education are to bo forever discouraged. 

He says further: 

The school law of Alabama ia very nearly allied to that of New York in one roBpect, 
while it ifl essentially different in another. On paper it will bear the moflt rigid 
inspection; indeed, it challenges the admiration of the most critical scholar. We are 
certain it was written by a man of unquostionablo litorary taste, but it was written 
without the slightest reference to its adaption to the State of Alabama. It provides 
for trustees, county and State superiuteudents, while the fund about which it talks 
and on which it was founded would Bcarcely pay said officers with 8 per cent interest;-; 
On papef, it compares well with the New York law. In its practical effects, it conii- 
pares with the law of no State with which wo are acquainted. . •; ''' 

The principal duty of the county superintendent Beems to be to push up the vhi^ua 
town^ips to an election of their taustees, by threatening to withhold the $1.26 pi^Child 
if thiFprovision of the lltw is not complied with. The business of the trusty when 
elected is to receive this little stipend and pay it over to the teacher. Yej^irjftlter year 

* BegtonJng wltlr December, 1858. 
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te thia litUe rouqd of duty performed, aiu) year after year no ffcore good is accomplished 

thanwouldbeby making a bonfire of the mon3y at the center of each township. * * * 

The county of Mobile has long since relieved itself of the sluggish movements of the 

State, and has perfected a system of its own. * * * The children of this county 

have nothing of which to complain. Pupils in the primary and intermediate depart- 
ments are educated free of charge. In the grammar and high schools tuition is $2.50 
and $4 per month, rtapectively. Into some of those scliools every cliild in thq county 
is entitled to admission. In this respect Mobile has no rival in the State with which 
she need fear a comparison. » * * A tax of half a cent on a dollar of the property 
of the State would give every child within its limits an opportunity to secure nn 
education fittingit for the duties 6i life. 

In his fourth article, this writer says that “many persons are found ready to contro- 
the principle (of education] itself.” He presents, also, some real difficulties. 

• between the wealthy and poorer classes is here far more impassable tlian 

in the North. * * * WTiere there is no community there can be no school.” 

ITo suggests that the amouat of money needed for the schools be 
raised by taxation; that it be expended in building suitable school- 
houses for every 25 pupils, and that competent teachers be paid tlio 
equivalent of tl,000 per year; that a uniform course of study and 
uniform textbooks be- adopted. 

Fortunately, wc have official letters in which Gen. Perry expressi's 
himself on some of the questions discussed by the anonymous wTitci-, 
and where he gives us what we may characterize as an official view of 
the matter. As to the general interpretation of the school law, he 
writes C. 0. Shepherd, at Huntsville, on January 7, 1858: > 

In pronouncing upon the school law as a whole, it must be home in mind that it I 

was not framed for such localities as Huntsville, but was designed to take effect over - 

60,000 square miles of territory, in most of which the teachers employ e<I were deplor- 
ably ignorant, and tlieir schools, ex ructssilaie r«t, of the humblest gnule. 

The task assumed by the State was not only to furnish such pecuniary aid to the 
I^oplk^t might be able, but to set to work such agencies as miglit Uuid to improve 
the qtq^ty of the instruction which our youth were receiving. It was, therefore, a 
matter of primary concern, to elevate the standard of qualifications among the com- * 
mon-school teachers of the State, and by degrees to get rid of those who proved hopi^ ,, 
lessly incompetent One of the means employed for tliis purpose was the sujht- 
viaiouand inspection of the schools by men selected for tlie purpose. * ^ ,► 

law, however, does not give thorn the right to prescribe textbooks or to control 
toe internal management of the schools. * * * As a further means of improving 
the character of thq common-school instruction, it is the policy of the law to maintain 
a well-defined line of distinction between public schools and those which are not. It I 
has expressly provided that ho school shall participate in the Befool [fund] set apart ^ 
‘for educational purposes “unless such school shall be instructed by a teacher or | 

teaohera duly examined, approved, and employed by competent and lawful authority f 

as hereinbefore provided.” ^ ^ 

The main object of this was to prevent worthless toacheis from getting up little 
schools in pine-polo pons throughout the* country and having the public fund Wittered 
away upon them. 

A year later his successor points out the particular classes for 
whom the public schools were primarily organized and the necesiity 


1 Official totter book, 1866 - 1800 , MS. 
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of reaching them. In a letter to J. B. Speake, February 4, 1859, he 
says : ' 

The greatest difTiculty in ita [the Bchoora] way now is tko ignorance of the law or 
a disregard for its provisions manifested by the tnisteca. No child of the educa- 
tiflial age can be excluded from a public school whether the scliool be taught by a 
lady or not. If such a proceeding were allowed, it might and most probably would 
result in the admission only of such pupils os were able to pay a tuition fee in addition 
to the amount arising from the educational fund and would exclude the children of 
the poor who are unable to pay and for whoee benefit principally the fund was estab- 
lished. Such a construction Would bring the law into merited disfavor and defeat 
its object, which is to extend upon equal terms to all the children of our StaU> the 
inestimable blessing of liberal instruction. 

These discussions, those strictures, had (heir influence in awaken- 
ing the people to k keener realization of the importance of schools. 
There were sigiLstf growing recognition. The income from public 
funds was: 1855, $237,515.39; 1850, $207,080.41; 18.57, $281,824.41; 
1858, $271,378.97. 

These figures indicate that the«ystcm was growing in iraportanco 
and general usefulness, butithadnot yet passed tlie age when it was 
free from attack. In tlio assembly of 1857-58 the attack was made 
by no less an authority than Gov. John A.’Winston himself, wlio in 
Ills message for that year suggested timt — 

the expenm.’ of a county superintendent might be avoided by constituting the probate 
judge and the county commissioner in the several counties as a b^dy to act in place 
of that officer. The appropriation should lie applied more bn the principle of equity 
amongst the scholars throughout the State. Scv<*rc scrutiny should,4>e exdrcis^d in 
Ti^d to the use of unsound U*xtbooka; ♦ ♦ * unfortunately, as yet, our school 
hooks and U'achers are imjxirUMl. * * * Uy a proliibilion of all books incul- 
cating impropiT Fontimonts to be taught in the Soutli, we may soon insure the pos- 
w'Hsion of textbooks the work of our citizens. 

Surely Gov. Winston had not read the recent history of his own 
State, since what was substantjally this identical scheme had boon 
abandoned only two years before. * 

There were also other lines of attack on the county superintendent, 
and for other reasons. On January 21, 1858, the minority of the 
senate committee on eductflion ^ed a protest in which they denounced 
the county superintendent and declared that: 

No officer with such arbitrary power should be placed over a free jH*ople to dictate 
to them or their school trustees in the matter of educating their own children. » 

They urged that, if this county superintendent should remove or 
refuse to license “such teachers as the trustees shotild select,” his 
office should be abolished. 

"ta reply to all of these attacks Gen. Perry points out the necessity 
for the position and the impossibility of ge,tting the work done by 
the judges of probate as the law of 1854 attempte/d. Ho shows also 


i OfflcUl letter book. 1858-1860. MS. 
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. that quite as much mOney would be misspent for lack of supervision 
to this office would cost, and that this had been the actual expwience 
m Louisiana. He then adds: 

It is the deliberate conviction of one who hae watched the progreea of this move- 
ment with sleepleea vigilance and solicitude, and who will not now, it ia hoped, be 
Buepected pf having any personal ends U> accomplish by-llie a^isertion that the system 
could not have survived until tlie present time under an administration provided 
for it by the law of 1864. 

Perhaps the weight of the vsuperintondcnt’s report for 1857 was 
directed to the defense of the county superintendents, for that office, 
created by the act of 185G, became at once ^*a favorite point of 
assault by those who were unfriendly to any State system,’^ and in 
•that connection the hoary argument qf economy had liiet heavy 
drafts at the hands of the conservatives. But another phase of the 
law was not far behind in the severity of the criticisms' which it 
received. This was the apportionment of the school funds. 

The senate protest of January 21, 1858, demanded first of all that 
the method of apportioning the school funds should be changed. 
They demanded that the interest on the sixteenth section certificates 
^ be increased from G per cent to 8 per cent,' and, although these 
. cert»ificates represented no real value, they insisted that this interest, 
liaised by a generaJ tax on all the counties, should be paid first of * 
all out of the public taxes, and that after this was paid the remaining 
sum available for educational purposes should be distributed to all 
the counties “according to the number of children within the edu- 
cational age within each county in the State.” To justify this 
method of distribution, they cjaimed from court decisions that the 
sixteenth section funds were a perpetuity granted to them by the 
Federal Congress of which they cotlld not be divested by law and 
that the State law, "as it then stood, sVjbstantially making the counties 
without sixteenth section funds equal with those that had^such 
funds, was unconstitutional in that it granted certain counties 
exclusive privileges.” 

It is the old story of the rich county disliking to aid the educatfonal 
work of the poor county. In their protect a table ia given where it is 
shown that while 15 of the poorer cqtmtiCs paid S51, 983.92 in taxes 
and received $7,598.51 from sixteenth^ection funds, they^also received 
in 1856, for education in addition to the kbove, $61,281.47 from the 
State. On the other haifi, while 15 of the wealthier counties paid 
the same year $394,762.74 in taxes and received $52,177.27 from 
sixteenth-section funds, they were allowed from the general State 

Not® this demand. Art I, »ec. 3, of the act oT Feb. 14, 1856, provides: “The annual interest at 8 per 
cent on the fofad whl(* has accrued or may hereafter accrue from the aale of the sixteenth sections of the 
■everal townships of this Stote,” yet It Is evident that the slxtoentb-eectloa fund, during the following v 
years, drew only 6 per cent. ) 
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tax only $45,112.18 in addition for schools. ‘ But it may be answered 
that, according to the census of 1850, those 15 wealthier counties hod 
*61,111 children from 5 to 20 years of age, and hence, assuming this 
as substantially the school population in 1856,* * they received $1.59 
for each child. The 15 poorer counties in 1850 had 46,153 children 
from 5 to 20 years of age, and so received, on the same basis, only 
i, $1.49 per child. 

Supt. Perry devotes a large part of liis report for 1857 to a;i answer 
of this protest. The apportionment of school funds as then pro- 
vided by law was an effort to equalize the amount distributed so as 
to xtend the benefit as nearly as might bo to the State as a whole, 
j ^iie violent attack at the last session of the legislature” on this 

4 principle was made m the interest of the wealthier counties, and made 

notwithstanding the fact that the mcomo of the sixteenth-section 
. fund was derived from State taxation aitd not from invested funds; 
the sixteenth-section fund itself, as it then existed, “originated with 
a great wrong to more than two-thirds of the people of the State.** 
The superintendent then shows that the conditions under which the 
i, sixteenth sections and other school lands were grant (h 1 the State 
were such as to .render this so-called “ magjiificent donation” of 
public lands — 

ill reality a purchase, a purchase for which a valuable conai^leration was paid, 
paid, too, by the whole people of the whole State. The direction which the benefits 
of this purchase took, under the terms of the compact, constitutes the wrong alluded 
^ to. It was a wrong because a departure from that rigid impartiality which should 
diaracterixe all the acts of gQvemment, even in dispensing gratuitous favors. It was 
a i^Torig, because it secured to a few of the least needy, ativaiUages gained by the 
sat rifices of all. It was a wrong, too, to which the State was a party, and for which 
it Ls in a largo degree responsible, becau(^e, as one of the contracting jiow’ers, it could 
easily have ha<i it otherwise, as is abundantly showui in the admissions into the Union 
of recent States * * *. 

FVom obvious causes, it happens that, with perhaps one prominent exception, the 

* heaviest taxpaying counties have the largest eixteenth-section furj^K^ This fact is 

^ senzed upon to sustain the views which are here combated ; and the counties which may 

be regarded as extremes in point of wealth have been arranged in parallel columns,* 
with the amc#tmts received for school purposes and paid as taxes by each annexed 
* * *. The only legitimate ?oD(;lusion to bo drawn from it is that tljo various 

* amounts which different localities contribute to the support of the government ought 
to regulate in some way the relative benefits which govomment dispenses in return.. 

The fight against the method of equalization adopted by the 
‘ legislature of 1854 was waged for years, but imsuccessfully. That 
law itself was a compromise and was hardly less agreeable to the 
coitsfrvatives than to the radicals. The anonymous critic of the 
school law even asserts that * so long asiJie sixteenth section remained 

1 R«e protest In Senate Journal, 185S-59, pp. 236-343. 

* CensuB of 1850 gives total nnmber of children, 6-20, as 176,660; school census of ISM glvee^tbtal number, 
6-21, as 171,093. 

* Alabama Ednc. Jour., 186S. 

^ ' L /- 
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the property of the district it would bo impossible to equalize to all ^ 
the townships the money to be devoted to public education ; ho argiuxl 
that conditions were such that equality could never be attained 
until these sixteeuth-sectiou funds were consolidated with the other 
funds and asks: 

Can not our good parent, Congroas, bo inducxHl to take biu-k ita unfortunate gift 
and rebeatow it in such a manner aa not to cripple over>* effort made to a^hTince the \ 
intemstfl it was deaignod to promote? ' * 

In liis report for KS57 the suporintopdent poinlo<l out nnother 
woaknoas of the sj-stom, t hat under wliicli the county school nio;iey 
was paid out by tho county tax collector, lie said: 

A majority of those offircre do not make th.'ir rolloctions in time to cash priimpily | 
the orders issued upon them (nnn this office io favor of tlie county su|K’riutcndeni.'i. ■ *l 

The result, was that iti some castes no school oflicer couUI tell how 
much a particular school district would recoivo or when that, aiuoiint 
would bo paid. Tho toachore wore the ones who, in tlio last analysis, 
boro tho brunt of this burden of uncortiunty. Their salari(« wer.i 
nearly always in arrears, and they had only tho poor choice of dis- 
countuig tlieir vouchors or waitinjr fdr montlis for the salaritts (iinv 
And worse still, if tho school funds wore insufficient to ])ay the salaries 
earned,. or if, through tho careles-snoss and neghxit of loctJ trustees, 
funds wore witlihold altogether, as tho law directed, the tnistees went 
free and tho teachers ha<l no redress. Tho whole sj-stein W'as cryijig 
out for an equalization of tax bunions as well as of a<lv»nitages, for 
a dofinito knowledge of tho sums to bo <listributiHl per capita of ' 
^hool population, for greater promptness in payment, and for better 
informed and more earnest county and dis'trict officers. 

Tho question of tho improvoment of teachers had bo<'n taken up by 
Gen. Pony and urge<l on county superintendents, local tnistees, and 
on teachers thomselvos. Tho Alabama Educat ional Association was 
organized in 1856, and ha<l several succos.sful mootings. I.K)cnl or ■ 

county associations wore bogiiming to make their influence felt and f 

to give “cheering assurance of much future good.’’ Their procowl- 
ings and addresses , wore published, created some discussion, and ' 
opened tho way for tho consideration of teachers’ institutes, normal 
schools, public libraries, etc. Growing interest was indicated and 
promoted also by the publication of the Altfbama Educational Journal, 
begun at Montgomery by Gen. Perry' January 1, 1857. It led a * 
precarious existence to tho end of 1859, being once suspendexi and 
once changed in form. It died before the pressure of war was upon 
it, but not before it had been of service in broadening the hdi^n of 
tho men who were fighting 'against the powers of darkness. QuMtikiia 
of -sectional politics were not entirely absent in those educational 
considerations. We find them cropping out on the subject of text- 
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books, and it was perhaps with Gov. Winston’s attitude on the matter 
in mind that Gon. Perry writes Hon. B. F. Porter, September, 29,1857 : 

I believe that a good opportunity now exwla for aomc one to make largely by tho 
pul)Iication of a eeriea of works of that dtvcripdon. They must bo, however, fully 
txpial, if not Puj>erior, to any extant. They must be afforded, Ux), on as favorable tonns 
ns any now on Uie market. Set' don al prejudices are not strong enough to secure for 
A work giitten up here favor or patrt)nago over northern ones superior in quality or 
* rlivajMu in i)rice. Carferi> jwribus, it will have gn^atiy the advantage, die com plaints 
of stnnejMnithem authors to the contrary notwithstanding. I * * * do ho{>o that 

Koine plan may be devised for supplying Alabama and the South with indigenous w'orfcs 
* tliat shall meet the wunte of our schools.* 

, lion. Gabriel B. Duval bocamo tho second State suporint-ondont on 
I Si*])tombor 1, 1858. Ho completed and pnbhshod fho report for tho 

^ year ending:- No voinbor 30, 1858, datoil October, 1859, and wo have 

no others ti\l the days of nxionst ruction. In IS58 the hcIuk)! popula-* 
tion was roportenbat 180,160, with an enrollment of 98,274, or 54.5 
])(‘r c'eht, and an average attendance of 42,274, or 23.4 per cent, in 
' 2,597 gfchools. The total expenditure for 1858 was given at 
S564,210.46, which would indicate that $292,831.49 was received by 
’ tuition aiul from other privat^ji sources. 

Mr. Duval contiiuKHl tlu^ work of organization begun by his prodiv 
cessoT. Besides ])hases already noticoil, ho points out that under tho 
new State s}-stein private academies were decreasing in members 
and in atlondanco, and marks these things as indications of a change 
of sentiment in tho State more-favorable to the public sj’stem. 

' He says: 

Indifference has not been felt toward education ilnelf, but to governmental aid 
in proenring it. Tho Impjn* ( onditiun of our so< ial relalioiis, and the general diffusion 
of wealth, has reiidorc'd it eomparatively uniUM'cseary; wherever it wuh ikhkUkI, pri- 
vate g(*noroedty generally anticipated public aid. ' ^ 

Ho sa}^ further: 

; Thie imliffcreneo lias had another canne in an objection, rising almost te refiug- 

► nance, to what waa impnqH'rly Buppoec-d b) be State interferonec with ix'rsonal 

(In ties and rights, it, fear of the absorption of the individual in tho body jioUtic, 
ami of his Hubj(?clion to the State. 

I official I.eltor Book, Ift.SJt-1860, Vs. As early as January, iMt. the SouUiem Kducalional Journal 
advortlseea series of Alabama readers prei>ared by Charles W. Sanders: "The attention of teachers and 
I i>are.nts is Invited to the following series of readers. Complaints have long been heard of Uie readinc books 

of the North, mode by people whose political institutions differ from ours, and thrown upon the children 
i of the Roulh, for their Indiscrlminatlng minds to peruse. The books forming this series have been care- 
fully revised and freed from all objectionable pieces.” The list of other school books offered In the same 
confiecUon'and apparently used In the schools of the State, public and private, Include: ' 

The Child’s Reader and the Rhetorical Speaker, by T. D. P. Stone; Rhetorical Reeder, *by Ebeneaer 
Porter: Webster's Spelling Book and Dictionary; Oiney’s Geography: Watts’s Improvement of the tflnd; 

I Bullions’ English Grammar: Comstock’s Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Physiology; Olm- 
sted’s Natural Phlkwopl^y; Worcester’s Dictionary; Abercrombie’s Moral Feelings; Combe on Qealth; 
Goodrich’s Eoclesiastlral History; Lincoln’s Botany; Burrett’s Geography of the Heavens; Alexander’s 
Evidences; Willard’s HLstorles; Hedge’s I^c; Newman’s Rhetoric and Political Economy: Karnes’s 
I Critioism; Davies’s mathematical books; Anthon’8 series of lAlln and Greek books; Andrews’ I^ttn 
books; bullions’ Greek tlrammar; l/evlxac’s French Grammar, etc. 

\ 
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This process of . reasoning applied not only to Alabama, hut to the 
whole South and explains to a groat extent the slow growth of the 
public s}"stenw of education in that siH’tion. 

It is evident that educational progn^ss was Ixdng made in ^\Ja- 
bama under the administration of Mr. Diivd, but m the legislature 
of 1858-51) old foes with new faces again attacked the system. 
They now sought to aboKsh the oflice State superintendent and 
give liis duties to the eon/ptroller; to abolish the county superinteml- 
onts also and give their duties to the county treasurer— dl in the 
name of economy. Gov. Winston was now nearing the term of his 
office, but in two years he had seen a gnuit light. He now argiu*s 
that the duties of the comptroller were already heavy; tliai school 
matters would n^quire for him an additional clerk; so little would l)o 
saved. In the same way, if the eoimty siiperinteiid(*nts wore re- 
placed by county treiisurers they would dcinaml more q)ay and so 
‘Mittle or nothing could be saved in that way.” He then adds: 

It CMK'urH «Tmc. that who i-onfeinplate making this change have not maturely 
conKidereii ilie Hubjeet. Tlie edueaiiuu of tlie children of the Slate is *nie of the ino.-sl 
aacr»‘<l(iulie.-»of parent-* and the ('loveminent . The eonsiitiiiiou declarea "that schools 
and the means of edneatiijn sliall forever he encouraged in tlih* State.*’ * * * Any 
policy calculated to cripple or r*-tird it-< progress hIiouM he uvoidiHl.* 

Such material as we have for tlie period I85S-1860 shows that tliero 
was a slow but steady growth; counties were Latter organized; 
schools were establislual and it would appear tluit the public funds 
wore exjamdod in the way least likel}" to emphasize Uie ]>auper school 
idea- The trustees went on the assumption that i)ublic funds 
should supplement, private endeavor, and so suctessful was tlie 
scheme that we find, in 1858, an avt^age school term of 0.125 montlis, 
while in some townships, as in PickfeiitfJounty, the sixteentli section 
funds wiu'e sufficient to keep the schools ojien aJl tlie year. 

No ligures fnun tlie office of Siipt. Duval an^ available after those 
of 1S58, but tluir place may be supplied in part by those of the 
Federal (Vnsus for 1800: " 

Number of sciiooii*. . . 

Number of U aeheiv. . 

Number of pupils. . . 

Amount dcrivtKi from 

Taxation 

Public funds 

Other soureefl 

Totalincomc. ^9 

> S«e bis message of Nov. li, 185S, pp. &-10 (copy In Curry Collection, not in 11. and 8. Jour, of 1858-^) 
These are subsUmtlaJly the identical words used by Oov. A. ». Moore in his message to the same 
lature on Doc. 16, 1859. In S. and H, Jour, of that date. 


1,903 
2, 0;i8 
Cl.'Vol 


$63, 845 
199. 318 
226,311 
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There was reported in the same census 206 “acndeiiues and other 
schools/^ wit h ‘400 teachers and 10,77S pupils. I'heso schools nK’oived — 


l>om omlownu*nt , SOO 

^>o^l ” jmidir futuif* ’’ 2:i, TH7 

Fyvtm uthor 287 

TotuI iuc‘onu‘ 


The sanu* (*i‘us\is reports a total school alleiuianct' for tiu' year 
ending J\iue 1, ISOO, of 1>S,2(M, incl\nling 11*4 free cttlored, and that 
.SthJot) was ciflleeteil in the Slal(» for schools. 

Mt'asiiring.the general inlellige/c(‘ by the circulation of the news- 
paper press it will be found that \tuTording to the census of I860 it 
consisted of 0 daily, 1 biweekly. 6 triweekly. 77 wtvkly, and 3 
inoiithly jo\irimls, witli a total annual cinnilation of 7, 175, -444 eopies. 
Tin* white pitpulation of the State in 1S60 was 526,431, which would 
indicate an av(Tage of 13.6 copies per white inhabitant, but sinco 
the nuinlKT of tnitside papers coming into the State >vas no doubt 
imjch larger than thost' which wt‘nl out, the true number of c^tpies . 
|H‘r inliabitaiit was considerably larger. ' 

Supt. Duval’s n‘port for 1S5S was the bust printed till aflertln* close 
of the ('ivil War, and the source material for the period is scanty 
enough, for tlurse ilays of exc.it luiumt told luMivily on the <pn(‘t routine 
of (*d\u’at ional work. Supt. Duval siginnl the olhcial corrcspomltMico 
tor April 6. 1S61 ; then there is a break till May 20, when his chief, 
clerk, W. C. Allen, signs acting superintendent.' Mr. Duval hud 
gone to the fn)nl tus ca])tain of a company of volunteers. 'But even 
the clang of arms <lid not entindy hush the hum of educational activ- 
ity. In A\igiisl Mr. AUtm said that (lov. Moon' would recommend 
th(‘ wit luli^iwal (in tlu* futun') of the State t‘d\iealioualaj>pn>|)riation T 
till tiu' end (d the war, but that there wo\j]d lu* noother changt* for that 
v('ar unli'ss lie sho\dd in* ablt' to dtrlan' a p<‘r capita school dividend of 
?1,35 or ?1.40 inst(*ad of the SliU) de<dan'd “for the last t\vo or threo 
years.” In 1861-02 the dividend was Si. 20 per capita; in 1862-63 
it w'jis SI. 10: 111 ISGO and 1861 the auditor’s report shows that the 

total school cxpcnditun*s wvre $567,740, or $283,870 per ycjir; in 
1862 it was $231,774; 186;;, $268,731 ; 1864, $233,978; 1865, $112,783. 

^Thoso sums do not include $17,700 s]>ont in lSQO-61 and $10,718.75 
spent in 18G1-62 on the military training of “State cadets.” These 
expenditures wYre incurred under the not of February 21, I860, wliich 
provided “for the military odncatiou'^cff two young men from each 
county.” They were to attend the Military School at Glonville, in 
Barbour County, or that at La Gran^i6, in Franklin County, to both of 
which the State' had furnished arms. They w^ere to receive for their 
support $250 a year, and for their part agreed to return to their own 
county “and there teach and drill the militia” for the same length of 
time as they had received State support in sohool. 
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hA\*^ bfen m&ilod &nd failed to reach tiuB office, . All the county superintendentB, 
not within the enemy's linos, h^ve been informed by letter of this default, and dupli- 
oaio or original reix)rts may be expected . Without the missing reports it is im|x)«ible 
to approximate the conditioua of the public schools within the State. 

And as plans for the improvement df the iK’hool funds and the better organiaatioD 
of the public schools are expected to bo submitted in the icporl of the Sute sui>crin. 
icndent and must be hastvl upoii the reports received from the county superintendents, 
and as this report is intended to fumiali iuibrmation Ui superinteudenls and tnisltne 
and the aulhorititw of other Slates of the actual working of our State system of 
tion, and as under the circumstanVos nami^ it must neceasarily be imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, 1 thereb>re submit this as a part^ report and rwpectfully ask yom 
Kxcellencv's permiwion to complete the samo.at some future periwl before the soation 
of the gt>neral assembly, when with more reliable and fuller daU, more wlisfat'tory 
information can be given and tlio suggestions contemplated by the law can bo made 
ui»on A rvliable bAsis. 

1 would 1-eg b^we further to state to your Kxcellency that the re|>orts made by luy 
pnyUvtwrrf bear date of the month of October, ever (lince the paitwgi* of the lUM of 

ih:>(>. 

Very rtn*(>t'<’tfulJy, your old t. servt. 

Jno. H. Taylob. 


1 


j 
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Maiich Uth, ISf/). 

W n. UrsToN, Ksip, 

f't). 4S'up’/, Ihilhis To., .SV/mrt, d/o. 

. Dear Sir: 1 am mm h gniiilit\l to learn from your letter of the Kth iiist. that the 
absorbim: and engnxwng iiitcrtvt of the tiim*s and the jH^rilous condition of tlie country 
have not relarthnl the iHlm ational intortvts of tho jxipulous and woaItJiy county 
which you n*|trt‘et'nt, aiu! that parents evince an ’ enthusiastic interx^ in tlio e»fu- 
tatioii of tlieir childrt'n." Of a truUi ”0arpo diem” aliouM be Uie motto of our 
pe)>p]e at tliis t^e. foj^ ”We know not what a day may bring forth.” nor how soon 
present wlvantagw may pass away before tlie invasion of a ruihleeS foo, or bow even 
their a>ns may be callwl away from Uie pursuits of learning to the more immtdiale* 
and pn^wing lUM Ossity of defense. 

I trust that the wisdom of (ongrtw may wlopt some j>Ian whereby disable<l st'MioTB 
and oflieers, unlit forduly in Uie held, may be ndind, and thus comi>ctenl instruc- 
tors from among the wlucated take tlieir jilacw as instructorsof tlie rising gtmerHtion. 
An accomplished officer, formerly a teacher, and now hiinwdf mainud aiul unable to 


rtisnme hiscomnytnd, iiifoinud me Uiat thm* are many such now sjx'iiding tlieir time 
in idleness or a*«ignt»d to duties they are incomjx?tent. He alw stated 

that he hatl inentioluxl tho malUu embers of ('ongrww and that ho lio|X)d Uiey 
would take such action as would lead to beneficial results. Ix?t us then wait in hofx'. 

am pleased with your plan for procuring w’hoolbooks and trust you will moot 
Stii eminent suc(/t*s8. It should certainly be adopted in every» county when pme- 
timble, and has btvn acted iip^^m to houic extent by the booksellers of Uiis city. 

H. T. iSiuitli, of Central ibsthute, is now engaged upon an abridgtyj arith- 
meflc for tho use of public si hools and has completed the work as fib* as division. 
WTien that is completed I shall rcyjueet him to publisli, if a publislier can bo obtained, 
leaving the remainder for a future edition. This part will answer for primary elaseoa 
and will supply a preeent wjmt. If encouraged in this undertaking, the professor 
will enter upoiy abridgments of other schoolbooks, ♦ * * 

You will oblige mo by giving me notice of the time and place of bolding your 
County convention. It is my desire to visit as many as tho limited time at my com- 
mand will permit. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Jko. B. Tatlob, 

7B076-Li5_6 StaUSupt. 


_l 
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To Hifl Excellency, Thomas H. Watts, 


March 14th, 1865, 


^Governor of Alabama. 

Governor: I have the honor to call your attention to the inclosed copy of a letter 
from Col. Jefferson Falkner requesting the discharge of Harman R. Gay, corporal in 
Company K, 46th Ala. Vol. Regiment, in consequence of his election as county super- 
intend e’nt of education for Randolph County. 

. Mr. Gay was duly elected in May, 1864, and gave bond, which is on file in this office, 

• u required by law. I understand your excellency to recognize to the fullest extent 
the right of the citizens of the State in the election of their officers, and yet if the 
officer of their choice is detained in the mibtary service, the exercise of that right is of 
no afail and of no practical utility. 

The authorities of the Confederate Government do not pretend even to claim 
military service from State officers not enrolled at the time of election and their 
exemption from such service is provided for by law. 

The reason for this exemption, founded in the principle of State sovereignty, and the 
■ unqualified and unrestricted right of the people to the choice of their officer^, applies, 
to my mind, with equal force in those cases where parties are, at the time of eiectmn, 
held in the military service of the common government. ^ 

But if doubt exists upon that point, comity and courtesy as between the Confederate 
and State Governments would require tliat the expressed wi/l of the people sliould be 
respeqted and that they; should be allowed the services of the officer of their choice in 
any capacity in which they may elect; and this without regard to the. rank of the 
o%e or distinction of station. That this has been the view of the f^gislature of 
Alabama is apparent from the fact that there is no provision of law whereby an office 
may be declared vacant by reason of the incumbent being in the military service of 
the State or of the Confederate States, though it may be for several other reasons. 

The office of superintendent of education for the several counties in this State 
can not bo discharged by deputy; and while the payments of the school fund to the 
btistees may bo made by a clerk, the receipts of money from tax collectors ani the 
State treasury, examination of teachers, granting of licenses, -annual visitaUon of 
schools, and deciaipn of questions arising under the school laws must b.e done and 
made by the supieriritendont in person, and can not be delegated by him to others; 
nor do* the law make any provision for the discharge of those duties by another while 
the incumbent ifl in military service. * ^ / 

I would, thereforo,-respectfully request that yopr excellency would refer this case 
to the Hon. Secretary of War and ask the diechaV of Oorp. Gay from the military * 
eemce, that he may enter upon the dutifia of his office. To judge by the returns now 
being to this office and the information receiy^ from various parts of the State," 
the children of our g^lant soldiers are not to any large extent enjoyinij the benefits of 
the prov^ons made by the State for their education by reason of irregularities such 
as IS seen in the present case ‘and which can only bd corrected by a vigorout. applica- 
tion of means at command, and tho evil of an ignorant generation succeeding this 
A prudent government will seek its defense and safeguard in the hearts 
W an intelligenl people. 


I am, ^ery re^tfully, your obdt. srvt., 


Jno. B. Taylor, 

>StaU SupL 


To Hia ExceHency Thomas H. Watts, ‘ 

Governor o/' Alabama, ' ^ 

(^vbrnor: I have the honor, to inclose a communication from Hon. /ames E. 
Bailey, judge of probate of Perry County, requesting my attention to condition of the 
public schools in that county in -consequence of the detention in the Confederate 
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, Statea military eervice of M, M. Cooke, county Superintendent of Perry County 
>ind aeking that steps be taken to procure his discham. ; ' 

Mr. Cooke is 1st sergt., Co. G, 4lh Ala. Vol. Regt^^Tnd was elected county superin- 
tendent in May, 1864, and gave bond and duly qualified for the performance of his 
office, but though, as I am informed, two applications have been, made for his dis- 
charge, ho is still retained in service to the detriment of the educational interests of 
his county. 

On the 14th instant I had the honor to address your excellenry a similar application 
in respect to Corp. Harmen R. Gay, Co. K, 46th Ala. Regt., elected and qualified 
as county superintendent of Randolph County, and herewith I forward a copy of your 
excellency’s indorsement upon that letter, satisfied that your views, being fully 
matured, have undergone no change, and that the same principle therein asserted 
by your excellency fully applies to the present case. 

I am also informed in the case of Mr. Cooke that he has been wounded in the leg 
and in consequence of that wound is partially, if not whoHy, unfit ior field service. 

The educational interests of Perry County aro suffering from the absence of the’ 
Hupenntendent, and if tlio condition of tliat and Randolph County should become 
general throughout the State, our educatijtfial system must be abandoned and the 
cliiJdren of our soldiers grow up in ignoranSfe. 

I respectfully request that your excellency will* *use your official influence with the 
Hon. Secretary of War to procure the discharge of Sergt. Cooke, that he may enter upon 
the duties of his office. * . * 

Very respectfully, your obdt. eervt. ^ 

^ Jno. B. Tayl6r, 

* StaU Supt. of Education. 

The remainder of this war history and the fortunes of the public ' 
educational record^ themselves may be gathered from the Hon. 
John B. Kyan, State superintendent in 1866-67, in his report dated 
Api;}! 1, 1866: 

There has been no annual rephrt made from this offipe since October, 1859.' yet our 
system of pubUc schools was kept up till the appoinlment of the provisional governor 
in July, 1865, although amidst embarrassments incident to a state of fierce warfare. 
The records, books, papers, etc., of this office were carted »bout the country in boxee, 
to keep them from the hands of spoilers, during the most of the time after 1863. Their 
preservation is chiefly if not alono due to tho vigilance, zeal, and activity of my 
worthy prcdc-cessor, tho lion. J. IJ. Taylor, to whom the friends of education in Ala- 
bama aliould evef feel grateful, ^ 

1 — 1 

* This was Duval’s report for 1858, ' » * 

* Report for 1866 quotod in Owen’s Bibliography of Alabama. 
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Chapter Vm. . 

RECONSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1865-1876. 


I. THE INTERMEDIATE PERIOD, 186^-1868. 

The war came to an end in May, 1865. The reconstruction govern- 
ment in Alabama ’ was inaugurated July 13, 1868. This interme- 
diate period of three years — a period not of the old nor yet of the 
new — is largely barren of educational results, although demanding 
some consideration from the historian of education. A convention 
sitting in Montgomery adopted on September* 18, 1865, a new con- 
stitution. This convention was made up of Confederates and other 
j native sons, and their work was not submitted to the people. There 
is no mention of education in this constitution, nor are there com- 
plete printed reports -from the State superintendents for the period. 
Information on the subject comes mainly from later superintendents. 
As has been seen, John B. Taylor became superintendent on January 
1, 1866, and seiWed in that capacity xmtil about April 1, 1866. He 
was succeeded by John B. Ryan, who served till November 30, 1867.. 
Then came M. A. Chisholm with service from December 1, 1867, to 
July 23, 1868, when reconstruction began. , ^ 

Of the period represented by the school y^ara 1866-66,^ 1866-67, 
and 1867-68 (June 30), Dr. Cloud, in his first annual report dated 
November ‘ 10, . 1869., says: 

1 found that tho previous government 'under tho administration of Gov. Patton 
failed to pay thie public-echool money apportioned for the school year 1866 to quite 
a number of the counties of this State. It also failed to pay the public-school paoney 
apportioned for the school year of 1867 to a much larger number of the cotmties. 

of the county superintendents received the public-school moneys thus appor- 
tioned for the years 1866 and 1867^ either in part or in whole, as our books show; but 
others received none whatever notwithstanding public schools were taught. There 
seems to be no satisfactory reason to be had from any sourco explaining why it was 
that some of tho counties received their apportionment of these public-school funds, 
while others did not obtain any portion thereof. 

The superintendent * * takes the position that the apportionment of . the 

public-flchool fund for the years 1866 and 1867. was appropriately made under exist- 
ing laws of the Stato, and that the State is bound in all good faith to her citizens to, 
make good thi« apportionment of the public-school fund to the counties that have 
up'to this time failed to recei've it or so much thereof as may necessary to pay 
* the school service rendered in such counties for the school years of 1868 and 1869. 
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by Gov. Patton “to meet other pressing debts of the State/^ how 
much did the reconstructionists appropriate to cover these defi- 
ciencies, how did they order this money to be used, and what actually 
became of it ? 

The 4x)tal apportionment for 1866 waB $413,389.07, of which 
$362,223.60 was ' drawn and $51,625.09 undrawn. In 1867 the 
figures were $290,250.12 apportioned, $133,195.83 drawn, and $157,- 
054.29 undrawn. ^ The sura apportioned for schools December 1, 

1867, to July 1, 1868, was $45,411.46. On November 10, 1869, 
there was still unpaid out of these three appropriations $?54, 090.84. 

. On October 10, 1868, the reconstruction legislature provided $45,- 
411.46 to meet — 

the claims of teachers arising between December 1, 1867, and Juno 30, 1868, * * » * 

which it was doubtless believed at the time the bill was introduced would cover all 
just apd legal claims embraced within the period.* 

February 23, 1870, it passed another act — 

appropriating the sum of $208,679.38 to cover the several amounts duo and unpaid 
to those counties whose school moneys had been used by Gov. Patton to meet other 
pressing debts of the State. 

The act provided that this money sholild bo disbui*sed “ in accordance 
with the law under which the said amounts were ^apportioned at 
the tirae'of apportionment,” and then adds that the provisions of this 
act should **be so construed as to include all teachers who have 
taught a free public school and have claims against the State without 
distinction on account of race or color.” * 

. Supt. Cloud had already decided officially (June 26, 1869) that 
under the law negroes were entitled to their share of the sixteenth- 
section fund,* and the purpose of this particular act to admit the 
teachers of negro schools to participation in the fund abou.t to be 
distributed is manifest. Says Supt. Joseph Hodg^n (Conservative), 
in his report dated January 28, 1871: 

* Tl^ Hum of $208,679.38 * * * was apportioned among tlie coui^ties by the late 
Buporintendont (Dr. Cloud) according to the amountB certified to be dutf.' * *. * 

In what manner this money has been disbursed by the county. .siipeiintendentB 
'• the present State superintendent is not fully informed, *“ * * It ^11 be 

observed that the act making the appropriation fixes a proviso to it, a proviso ^ 
which is doubtful, because the fund was justly duB*"to those teachers alone who 
were employed under the thon-eiisting sctrol laws. The proviso read thus: “That 
the provisions of thd^orogoing act shall be so, construed as to include all teachera.who 
have taught a free public school and have claims against the State, without distinc- 
tion on account of race or color.’* The purpose of this proviso must be transparent 
There were no colored teachers of State schools before July, 1868, and no colored 

1 8 S 0 acts of Oot. 10, 1808, Laws oMMS, p. 250; and aot of Feb. 23 , 1870, Laws of 1880-70, p. 108. 

* Bee acts of 1800-70, p. 160. 

• Bee dfBoial letter book under that date. 
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pupils except such as recognised by the n(llitary commander between January 
and July , 1868; yet, as wiU presently be seen, an opportunity has been given for^e 
Diisappropriation of this entire fund. ' 

In discusabg the payment of these post-due. claims, including 
those for teaching December 1, 1S67, to Ju^, 1868, Supt. Hodgson 
says further: f 

The superintendent can only say that under Wpredeceasor the above-mentioned 
sum of $45^411.46 Was distributed to^the several county superintendents without 
reference to the amount of unpaid clai ms held ip any given county, but in proportion 
to an enumeration of white and colored childreii made^ 1869. It is with reluctance 
, that he has been driven to the conclusion that tlii^a(5quisition and distribution of this 

I sum of $45,411.46 and the larger sum appropriated for the years 1866 and 1867 

[$208,679.38] is the result of a dalibprate scheme to divert the public-school funds of 
the years 1866, 1867, and 1868 from their legitimate use and for the benefit of private 
schools which were established and conducted for private gain or for tiic promotion 
of political and sectarian ends. 

Supt. .Hodgson bases this conclusion on a certain enactment of 
the State board of-edilcation, the intention o^ which— 

- was evidenUy to givo'a color of authority to the newly appointed county superintend- 
ents for the disbursement of public money to private schools of a certain character. 
Under cover of this act largo sums of money which had been turned over by township 
trustees to the now county superintendonta, as also the poveral appropriations referred 
to, were squandered upon teachers of private schools who Were in nowiseconni ted * 
with tho public-school system, and who had already received pay from their imtrons 
for their aervices. 



Sp^ific instances are given by- the superintendent: The county 
superintendent of Montgomery County paid himself $1,692.60 for 
teaching a private school, and his account was allowed;, and there was 
paid to a. colored institution in Mobile at one time the siim of $5,327 
and at mother $5,425, although it was under the support and control . . 
of a missionary society and .its teachers had already been paid by 
that sppiety. Up to the date of this report there had been paid 
out of this $45,4Jl-.46 dnl^ $9,019.02 of logitimato claims. 

. Sup^ Hodgson failed to secure any further inJormatioii on fho 
subject, and adds; • • 

It Is probable that the great bulk of that fund has not been and will not bo applied ' 
to the object for which the general assembly appropriated it. Such is one of the evil 
results of having two legislaturee^ver this department. The disbursing legislature 
runs counter to the spirit of the appropriating legislature, ted the State superintendent 
rem&ina powerless to provide a remedy for transparent abuses.' 


Tho protest of Uio superintendent vas in vain, for so far as available ' f • 
^ sources show there was no further investigation, of those arrears nor 
of Uie way. they wore expended. According to his report on Novom- - 
^ ber 16, 1871, of these special apprdpriations $114,Zg2.^ was still 
to be accounted for. , ^ - 


» Till* rtfen to the new botid oCoduofttion, oouiderod 4tdr. 
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n. THE OLD r£01U£ AND THE NEW, 186^1872» 

'iPhe constitution of 1868 was adopted by a cgnyontion which sat 
in Montgoipory November 5 to December 6, 1867. This is the 
recdhstruction constitution; it .was submitted to the people and 
ratified February' 4, 1868. like that of 1819, it makes formal 
rocogmtion of education as a part of the duties of the State, but it is 
y sharply difTorentiated from the earhor document ^d from oU of its 
I own day, except one, by the creation of a now and distinct governing 
authority in* education. It^ placed the common school and the 
pubhc educational mstijLutions, including the university, under the 
management of a new 'board, styled the State board of educi^ion, 
of whRh the superintendent of pubhc instruction was declared presi- 
dent, tho governor an ox officio member, ah(J to whk^Ji wore added 
two elected members from each congressional district. It was given 
authority— 


. . *to exercise full Ityislative powers in rofor^oe to th« public educational institutions 
of thp State, and its acts,- vhen approved by the governor, or when reenacted by two- 
ibtrxls of the bofutl in case of hi^ disapproval, shall have tlio force and efifect of law, 
unless repealed by tho general asf^inbly. ' ^ 

The constitution said furt](jer: 

. ‘ It shall bo the duty xd th (Aboard to establish tliroughout tho State, eac'h township* 

, *or other school district which it may have created, one or more eclrools, *at wliich all the 
children of the State between tho ages of 5 and 21 years may attend free. 

It recognized the old educational fund, of ante bolluin days, 

, declared it to be a “perpetual fund,"' and in addition to those sources 
donated to education* “^ono-fifth^ of tho aggregate^ annual iucohio of 
the State.’” The assembly might give power to tho 'local authorities 
to levy a poll and “a specific ^nual tax” was to bo levied— 

upon all railroad, navigati^, banking, and insurance corporations, and upon all 
, insurance and fordgn bank and foreign exchange agencies, and upon tlie profiU of 
foreign bank biys i^ed in this State by any corporation, partnership, or perk) ns — 

to bo devoted exclusively to the maintenance of public schools. 

The i^ow regime began July 13, 1868, with the meeting of 610 gen- 
oral assembly, the ratification of the fourteenth uhiondmeht, and the 
inauguration of W. H. Smith os the first^oconstruction governor. 
One of Gov. Smith’s first acts was to, appoint Dr. N. B. Gmud, who 
had been more or l^s in public life under the old regime, os superin- 
, tendont of .pubhc ii®ruc*tioh (served tifi November 23, 1870). On tho 
swno day the hbw State board of education met for ite preliminary 
organization. • ‘ 

The new school syaWm itself did not differ greatly from the ante 
helium one, except that tho new constitution declared the'schoolato 
be entirely free. It was top-heavy, however, .wittf^iKe number an d 
character of its administiAtive officers, either from design or 
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otherwise were to absorb a lai;go sharq of the public'funds before they 
reached the schools. The stream could rise no higher than its source 
and Dr. Fleming characterizes the school officers appointed by Dr! 
Cloud as “ a forlorn lot.” One signed for his salary with an X mark; 
another was of bad piorals.and incompetent; another was a preacher 
'Who had been expelled for misappropriating charity funds.' 

One of the earliest acts of the now reconstruction legislature was 
to trailer xo the board of education control of unexpended school 
funds in the hands of school officers and to authorize an investiga- 
tion of these funds by the now county superintendents who were then 
being appointecT by the State superintendent. It also chartered lot- 
teries, on condition that they pay an annual tax to the school fund. 
The Mutual Aid Association, whose object was “ Co distribute books, 
paintings, works of art, scientific instruments,” etc., was to pay 
$2,000 ^nuaily; the Mobile Charitable Association was to pay 
$1,000. The office of commissionor of lotteri^ was established and ' 
his duty Was to levy and^ collect 1 per cent ^‘on the gross amount 
of. sale® or , the gross income of the buteiness of all lotteries now 
• authomed or that may hereafter be huthorized by law in this State.” 
Other laws wei;e passed' to make moJ=h thorough the transfer of 

* ^ the school machinery to the new authoritieVand.it was ordered that 

the public scliools should bo opened by October 1, 1868, “as far as. 
practicable.” Eleven normal schools wem established, the expenses 
of which were to be paid ^out of the general school fjmds, and a law . 
was passed “to secure cooperation with the Bureau of Refugees, 
Fr^men, and Abandoned Lands.” Thus law provided that the 
State superintendent should act bn the t'^general understanding” 
that (1) the bureau .was to furnish school buildings; (2) the n^- 
sion^ associations were to select -and transport competent teachora 
to the ‘scene of their laB 9 re; (3) the State was to examine and pay 
these teachers; and (4) the spperintehdent was to secure the transfer 
to the State of schoolhouses contro^ed by the bureau. ' * 

‘Another act, general in character, defined the rights, and 'duties 
' of the Statejupeiintendmt, the county superintendent, and the local 

• teachers. Theee di(f not differ in essential detail from those in 

earlier laws. B|jt it should bo noted that the races were to be kept 
entirely distinct, “unless it be by the unanimous consent of "the 
parents and guardians of such children.” , ’ 

• For its part the ^board of education began with in abundance of - 
'legislation,^ut it is difficult 'to say how many of these laws -got into 
schodl practice.^Spme woiy in advance .on the old order, o. g., re- 
^quiiing repott^ ODk whOol moneys; furnishing schoolhouses and 
defining mora' exactly the duties of school officers; providing for 
certain city systems; fixing the gfeide of teachers, and providing for 
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teachers’ examinations and for normal schools ; defining the 

year; and defining and ^tabliahhte grades in the schools. These 

grades were fixed at four, and the subjects to be taught were outlined. 

With these rules and regulations the new school system went ' 
,mto operation with D|^ Cloud as §tate superintendent, and the 
recoMtruction State board of education endowed with the' power of 
le^slation. The real difficulties of the schools during this period 
feU into. one of two general categories. In the first place, it was , 
dithteuft to secure hwaJ officers to administer the law; for the Con- 
se^atives naturally stood in a hands-off attitude. The second diffi- 
culty WM no less serious. The constitution provided that the school 
should^ absolutely free, and, while the available funds were not 
sufiicie^fj to secure this, no tuition might be charged. As a result ' 
of tto dilemma, the schools established were neither sufficient in 
to sefVe the State nor long enough in term to serve the 
cmldreii. Or, as Supt. Hodgson put it in 1871: . 


The result of tjus rule was that a largo numhcr of achoola were opened, but thev 
wero goner^ly schwls which accomplished nothing. 'There' were loo, many pupib 
for tFe teachers, and too.many teachers for. the fund. The sum total of schools and 
pupibV^e a largo show upon paper, but the school was generally closed before the 

pupil had time to loaxn the alphabet . . * 


It does not appear that there was much serious oppositiorr to the 
sch^pls^ It ^s trae tl^at Dr. Cloud complains loudly of “idle poli-" 
ticians” and “ disappointed newspaper editors” and prints letters 
ffom five county superintendents “detailing the hharactor'and 'extent 
of trouble and opposition they had in the appointment of trustees ” 
but this was mere politics, directed more at the men in authority ' 
,-^an at the system, and Dr. Cloud said that after his opponents 
- disabused” of “blind prejudice” they became 

friends and warm supporters of the system” and haUed it as “a 
great national benefaction.” Wliat opposition there wi^ grew largely 
out of the old ante bellum idea of Ijostility to “free” or “pauper” 
schools. The leaders of this wing were not friendly to an education 
that was given away, and tills hoati^ity was mtensified by the require- 
ment of the new constitution that the schools should be entirely 
free and no longer supplemented by private contributions and sub- 
scnptions as had always been the case in Alabama up to 1868. ^is 
requirement, indeed, acted as'a two-edged sword. By forbidding 
th^se supplementary contributions it increased the number of those 
opposed to public education, and at the same time made the system 
less able to furnish free instruction. When the Conservatives come 
Mk mto power in 1870, the old idea of supplementing public funds 
With private subscrip tione was revived. * 

^ for the education of the negroes, th^re was little opposition to 
that as Auel^ The old slaveholders believed it to be necessary for 
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the good of society. The Democratic party favored it; Gen. Clanton, 
the chairman of their executive committee, made speeches support- 
ing it; Gen. John B. Gordon, Hon. J. L. M. Curry,. Col. Jefferson 
Falkner \and^^-Gov. A. B. Mooro were all its advocates. The 
Montgomery Advertiser and other papers even urged that destitute 
whites and disabled soldiers be employed as teachers. Confederate 
soldiers and Confederate widow’s 4aught negro schools, and the old 
school board of iftbilo ^as organizing negro education in that city 
before the system of reconstruction w’as boriid 

The story of the struggle in the city of Mobile between the old 
r^me and the new is interesting and liigldy dramatic. * 

In Mobile, it will be recalled, throughout the whole period after 
1826 a separate school organization had been maintained, free from 
all State trammels. Progress had been made t^iero beyond all other 
sections of the Commonwealth, arid the efforts of the reconstruction- 
ists to bring this independent system under State control precipitated 
a struggle that lasted as, long as- reconstruction itself. The Mobile 
schools had sur\dv^d the greater part of the war; they had closed 
only with the Federal occupation in April, 1865, and luul openecl 
again in thoffoll of tliat year, but on a nioro pst rioted sede and with 
moderate cha^g(i^s for tuition to supplement decreased public funds. 
The receipts for tpe year 1865-^6 w’orc $35,01 7. 16^ of which about 
$22,000 w'as from tuition charges.’ The expenses for the ^ame time 
Wore $44,191.86Ji For the year 1866-67 Juifiou fees were reduced 
'one-half, and a movement for the education of colored cliildren 
started os early as May, 1867* Mr. Clark, for the school ccunmitlee, 
then re^fted that ho had been in comn^unication with the local 
superin4^dent of the Freedmen’s Bureau who expressed gratifica- 
tion at this manifestation of local initiative on the part of the old 
^nservntive element, and that $12,000 h^d been provided by tlio 
bureau for a schoolhoiisc for colored pupils. The local board also^ 
sought to work in harmony wdth the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. For the year ending July 31, 1868, their total receipts, includ- 
ing tuition fees and* money borrowed) was $64,835.29, and their 
total disbursements $62,180.86. 

From this account, -abbreviated from the History of Education 
in Alabama by WillLs G. Clark, a writer who for this part o^ the story 
is an original authority, we must conclude that the Mobile schools 
were slowly recovering from the effects of the war; that their local, 
finances were improving; and that they were agfin headed in the 
(Urection of a public school system which should ^ entirely free. 
We npte further that under liberal and progressive leadership these 


) Bm Flominc' ClvO-War and Reooostmotlon In Alabama, pp. 62HI31. 

* An act of Feb. 9, 1866, allowad Uoblle to levy oir each $100 of^roperty valuation a ^cent tax (or 
•oitobk hoQBM, UbnriM, imd apparatus. 
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school comAissioners, though Conservatives, had voluntarily taken 
up the subject of educating the negro, and were making progress. 

It was into tliis sclieme of harmonious development that the recon- 
structionists broke. 

The reconstruction government had gone into effect July 13^ 180S, 
and by an act of August 11 tlie new btaU? board of education declared 
vacant all offices of county superintondents, townsliip trustees,* and 
, school commissioners. Dr. Cloud, the Stah? su])erintondent, then 
proceeded to the t*\sk of fillmg these offices with men of his own 
selection, and dn August 18 appoinU'd George L. Putnam county 
su]>erintendent of ^Mobile. The old ]\fobile board of school commis- 
sioners had been appointed ^iginally under military authority. 
They now proceeded ioHuiLjon the assumption that the acts of ‘the 
legislature and of the State board of education were illegal, as far as 
they were concerned. Putnam^ appeared be^ofo them^ demanding 
recognition as county su]>erintondeift, but “not having filed n satis- 
factory bond, as required by law, the board did, not inquire ftirthcr 
into his authority or the legality of his appointment.” 

The war was now on between the Afobile school cxmimissioners, 
made up of both Republicans and Conservatives, on the one Hand, 

, and the board of education, the St^te supriiitendcnt, and the Mobile 
county superintendent on the other. CoijipVomiSes were proposed 
and rejected. Tfieii rocoui'sc was had. to the courts, and a mandamus • 
was secured ordering the school commissioners to surrender the books 
and projierty in their possession. This they refaso^ to do, and they 
,,wer(? held in prison for 48 hours where. they, were “the recipients of 
innumerable courlosies and attiuitioas from the officers of the jail and . 
'i^he citizens bf Afobile gCTiie rally,” The supreme court decided in 
,> their favor; they were released, and the school year of ISfiS-^bQ con- 
ducted under tbefr direction showed a whito^scliool enrollment of ^ 
2,417 and a nc^o enrollment of 919. In the first round they had had 
all the Advantage. But the Stave officers were plucky and had other * 
weapons ifi reserve.. On June 30, 1869, the State superintendent 
formally suspended the MobUe school commissid^m, and on August 
7^, 1869, his action wa5 approved by the ‘board of education. They . 
had still one ^ther weapon. * Under the law as it had existed sub- 
stantially since 1826, Alobilo had its own school organization, collected 
its own taxes, and was expressly excepted from being amenable to 
Ahe State authorities except to the extent of drawing its quota of 
State funds ancj making reports.*. But the constitution of 1868 had 
given ta'the State board of education “full legislative power^'' in,, 
reference to the pifblic educafional institutions of the State, and on 
November 19, 1^69, an act was passed by the board repealing.the law 
which gave special immifnities and powers to the scRool commis- 
^ sioners of Mobile, By this bold stroll tlie boa^ disarmed its rivals * 
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and at once made itself master of the educational situation in the 
Sta^te. After the passage of this act the State a then ties refused to 
pay over to the Mobile school commissioners the ])roportion of the 
school monc}^ duo them from the State. The State suporin tendon t, 
though ho had vacillated and sought to heal the breach by appointing 
a county superintendent agreeable to the board of school commis- 
sioners, now recognized Pj^tnam as county superintendent and paid 
him considerable suhls out of State funds.’ As a last resort the old 
school commissioners sued out an injunction against Putnam and 
sought to prevent him from collecting the money on these State 
warrants. The case came up before the supremo court in June, 1870. 
In a long and elaborate opinion, in w’hich the whole history of the 
Mobile school system is reviewed at great longtli and the more recent 
educational legislation of the State reviewed and examined, the con- 
tentions of the Attorneys for the school commissioners were rejected 
in toto and the injunction dissolved. After the oiuiounceiuent of 
this opinion, ^he school commissioners, disheartened and broken, 
defeated at every j)oint, surrendered the school pro|X 5 rty to Putnam. 
Viewed from this distance and in the cold light of liistory, it would 
appear that whether the law was good or bad whia immaterial; it was 
the law and was clearly on the sid^ of Putnam; for, ojf words mean 
anything, the. old board of school commissioners was clearly removed 
from office by the act pf August 11, 18G8, and all of their subscMiuent" 
actions were illegal. On the other hand, it is just os clear that, had 
the reconstruction authorities kept hands off in Mobile, the progress of 
education would have been immensely advanced. The new system* 
‘ forced on the people and maintamed over them, but it was not 
welcome, and jirogress w^as slow. Putnam remained at the head of 
the schools till the spring of 1871. Indeed, it w^oulTl seem that ho 
did not release his claims to bo county supfrintendeiit till November 
24, 1874, for on that date we find John M. McKleroy, State superin- 
tendent, invokijig against him the very weajmn ho had used jigainst 
the old board, for he was then, with the consent of the board of 
education, formally removed from office as superintendent on the ' 
ground that he had not filed his bond “os required by law^’ and that 
the ^‘public welfare'^ did not demand that “any chango^shouhl bo 
made in the county superintendcncy.” 

» The mattw wm thmsh«d out by the judiciary oommlltee ol the assembly of 1870 who reported that 
through t^e ‘MUegal oonduct" of Cloud and Putnam the latter bad obtained on January 29, 1800, between 
$5,000 and $0,000, and “ by tar the greater portion thereof was unlawfully applied, if not the whole amount 
thereof was illegally used,'Mn paying certain teachers and employee^ of the '^Blue College** In Mobile which 
waathenoondoctedby the American Missionary Association; that in July, 1860, Putnam secured a warrant 
lor 9vfr $0,000 which ha was restralnad by IpjuncUon from ooUdeting; that he received 82,000 or more for 
laW 7 er *8 fees; that be received $3,600, *^a part, it not all of which, was Illegally used or applied/* They 
Ibond abo that unreasonably high salaries had been allowed. They recommended the abandonment of 
spedai sehooUegiskUon as soon as poarible; the pasaage^of a law forbidding any person fhnn bolding more 
than one office In the entire sd^l system; the adoption of a unUonn compensation for all county superln- 
t^ente and a general reduction In the pay of all officials, f6r these were partaking ** too much of the 
tloaUtjwf a spoDce to tha amount of funds laleed for Bohool poipQoee.**-Sto Bepori of Judidary Committee, 
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, This action had been made possible by a partial defeat of the 
Republican Party in 1870, when the Conservatives again secured 
control of the State suporintendoncy (Nov. 23, 1870). Tliey then 
began a reorganization of the State boanl of education and at onco 
passed a law (November, 1870) giving Mobile the right of eh'Cting 
its own superintendent and school ciuninLssioners. In this way, 
SKA'S Mr. Clark, the old - 

order vraa gradually re«t<orod and the fu htxjlp were plat'od onr« more in grHxl worlung 
nmdilion, There wa« still a Iniard of c^jimnnwionerB, but they had little jvower under 
the law and, practically, wei» tdniply adviaers of the suporinteudeni. The b<>ard, 
however, wa« made irj> of some of the beet citizens of Mobile County, ■ 

With the constitution of 1875 Mobile again attained Iho degree of 
autonomy wliich she had enjoyed in ante be.llum days, since by 
that iiLstrument she was tigain declared Lnde])ondent of the State 
syslem except as to drawing her quota of. State funds and making 
reports. These privileges were formally n'cognized in the general' 
reorganization act of Februar}' 8, 1877.* 

After (bis digression into the his tor}' of education in Mobile, 
which clearly iliustfales the diflicultii's the system was forcetl to 
encounter because of politics, it is pi>ssible to turn again to the 
State system and consider its sources of income. 

These wore, besides the income on the old perpetual (p’aper) 
fund, including also certain fines, licenses, donations, and taxes 
. fn)in corporations: 

1. A poll taxon all males 21 to 45 years of age. (Constitution.) 

2. A sp(H:ial county tax of 10 cenLs on lltK). (Re\d.sed Code, 

sec. 992.) ^ 

3. An annual donation from the State of $100,000 under section 
957 of the Revised C()d(^ 

4. One-fifth of “the *iggn‘gaUi atiiund revenue of the State." 
(Constitution.) 

But as already seen,, these suiils w^ere not enough to establish 
successfully a, State system of free schools; *nor were funds from 
all of these t^ources immediately available. For the school year 
October 1, 18^8, to September 30, 1860, the funds were divided as , 


' follows: j 

Balance due and appropriated as per act of Oct. 10, 1868 $200, 000, 00 

Interest on tiixtoc|ith section fund, at 8 per cent 136, 812. 59 

Interest on valueless sixteenth section fund, at 8 i)cr cent 7, 967, 30 

Interest on surplus revenue fund, at 8 per cent ; 53,626,94 

Amount received .from retail licenses. r . *26, 514. 86 

’ Approj^iations asi per the code, section 957 ^ 100, 000. 00 


Total ;■ 524,621.68 


1 ^ Cload ’9 aooouot of ibis contest in the appendix to the Report of Bupt. Pub. Instruction for 1800; 
also in Journal Board Of Education, Julj and Augu^»t sessions, 1860. Tho side of the school commlseionerB 
may be seen In Clark*a History of Education In Alabama, Washington, 1880, based on The Board of School 
Comjpfaalonm and Public School System of the 'City and County of MobUe, 1860. See also 44 Ala. 
Sop. Ct. R^rta,oaaiof Mobile School Coaunlaaloners o. Putnam et al., and the Report of the Judiciary 
Committee (1470). 
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As was to bo tho weakness of the system &nd the incx- 

perienco of its administrators were soon manifest. Tho lo^Ldaturo 
hod levied no tax on property fend no poll Ux for schmd purj)osos, 
but depended on the earnings of the perpetual (p»»er) fund and 
on tho $100,000 straight appropriation from the Stair; the superin- 
tendents olFice was slow and did not juihli.^h* its county apportum- 
menUs for the;>chool year lSOS-60 till Juno, IStVd. In tlic nn'mitinw 
tlie county school <>flic<*rs had opene<l schools and einph)V(*d (eaeliers 
in utter ignorance of what was coining to them front ihv State. 
The inevitable followed. Says Supt. Cloiid, in reviewing the wi^rk 
of the year: ' * 

Thm' an* many extvHoni ami worUiy U’arhen*. tx)th frontli*nu*ii and labile.-, 
in aimot<t every O)0iity of thu State wlu. liavt* faili^V to reenvo lull juiy ft-r thoir 
■ervii't'a in the fnn* jmhlir aoim* for one inmitii. .svutu* for two iTu.nthf*. am! 

Bume for even more — fnmi ilie fact that when the delayed ap|^>riioninont "went, •ad 
to tho ctmuty mn>eriu(endenfi< it waa found tluvt the ajiiount nf teaVluTs' Kalnru'j^ 
for myrxici'n alri‘ady n*ndensl waa irreater than the apportionment Ut the 
^tp in which t«ueh wen* lau/rht. Then the jimctit e waB with the omuty 

8up<»rintemlcnta U» iH'ule down tlie aeonintj^ t»f tlu>e toaihers, ]ir\> rata. t4» fit the 
apportionment 

Th^ total expenditures for the Vi'ar were more than irj02,]r)tV. U>, 
which sum had been tlishtirsed up to tlie time Dr, Houd made Ins- 
report. lie wits negligent in lus statistics; his sncce.ssor furnishes tig- 
ures for liiin. Mr. Hodgson, in Ins spt‘einl rejiort in lS71.givt*s (In* 
number of schools in 1809, as by estimate, 3.225,- and the pupils en- 
rolled as,160,Q00. The amount expended for county udministralit)!! 
nlid supervision was $75,173.92, which was chargeablt^ against 
county fund.s. Tho suptTintendent reports 2,902 teaclu'iN and nine 
normal schools with 3()() pn)sptH.Uive teachers who w’ere being trained 
at an annual enst of $12,000. These normal schools seem to have 
been really normal classes in eonneetioii with other institutions. 
Tuition feus were paid by tlu* State in return for a promise to tencji' 
for two years in the jiublie schools. It is evident lhat tliey cImI not 
appeal to tho Conserv’ativLvs: , 

It in not known by (ho euperiaWndent |IJo<4rHon] what pr^ijpt'^ ban been made 
by theee pupil:», whul inu*r\«t they oxhil)it in loarning, asMinuico the dcjmrl- 
mout had as to their capacity, intollorturtlly or im^Adly, nr whether any ol them 
were prepared, during the ypar 1869, or the year i^, to assume the duties of teacher, 
or whether any of them actually entered np<)ii such dulieo. The Bubsoquent aban- 
donment of tho »ch(K)lfl, it is fab to pr(^aume, haa rwulted in a loss to this department 
of $12,000 for tho year 18p9 and $25,000 for tho year 1870.* It waa an unwise policy 
to have eetablished such a number of normal schools at the outset. 
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Another accomplishment of tho roconstnictionists — one in wliich 
they again came into antagonism with the old decentralized, inde- 
pendent system of tho earlier days when every community was a 
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law unto iUsolf— was in the adoption of a Stalo syatoin of textbooks. 
Tho books adopt ( h 1 inclutiod Parker and Watson’s Headers, Davies’s 
. Arithmetics, Monteith’s C5eojj:raphies, ('lark’s -Grammars, Monteith’s 
and Wiliani’s Histories, and others. 

Dr. Kleniinp, in liis Civil War and Htvonst ruction in Alabama, 
says (p. Glt'D that this adoption was the work of Dr. Cloud and that 
the texts wore ‘‘objectionable to tho majority of the wliittvs.” . Dr. 
Fleming adds further: - ^ 

Thi(« wuii llie with tht* hif-tory txKik.*'. wlticli tin* whio^s* ounplaiiOHj 

woe* in llioir a<('ount/» of southern le-julorr* ami tHtuilurn ( loud 

wiw not tho matt to allow tin* omithorn view (.f ojiilro\ eminl ^|m*^tioIm to U* Uu^»hi in 
wluHilf* under In^ eontnil. Alxmt Istis he Mruesl u thmation of Hi voral thtmaand 
of hinlory luHik.** flhhli pave tlie nertliern \irwn of Amerioan hintory. and 
hr iiiMrilmtetl aiinuu: the teio hers ami the h(»o!ti Hut nm^t of the literaliim a 
tliat tlie whitrt* onuf-idenNl ehjet tiunahle dit) nt*j[ omne fnun («InudV department. Imt 
fnun tJ»e hurx**!! and aid amdety !<aeher>i, and was uhimI in the wduKiia for hUrkJ^ 
Then* wort* at'voral ^M•rie^^ tif Headers’* aitd KnnHhnon*n Ilihtorit'it ’* 

pirpanni f»>r u.-h* in in*pro Hut tJie fact roinaiiut that for 10 or 15 years north* 

orn histofiex wert* tau^lit in white wehiKtlt* and had a de^ idisl inthiotiee t*n tin* read<*ra. 

It n*f<tilteii in the oomiunation often »MS*n in tin* iifte Koutliern writer of northern 
..view's of history w'ith rtt)utlH rn pe*judie('S - . 

Ft»r the work of tin; school year 1S70, whitdi in nudity covers tho - 
period from Octoher I, ISOlh to, January 1, hS71, wt> must look mtt 
to Dr.’C'ltiud. \\ho wasjn authority, till Ntovember *J3, 1S70, l)ut to. 
his' siKwessor, C'ol. Hodgson. Tho while schi^ioU' were j^portiui as 
*1^355 in 'luimber and the colortni 4-s -490, making only 1,815, as against 
an (stiftnited total of 3,225 for 18G9. The wliite cliildren numbered 
• 220,139, tlnrtu'gro cliildren, 157,918: total, 387,057. This gavd an 
upportiGuinent <d 81.15, as against $1.20 per ehild for 1SC9. lliere 
>as^apportioned $-4G4,*49C, but at the tuid of the year $99,825.27 was 
still undrawn, althcmgli “ tt^aclmrs-have bt'on clamorous for thejr pay 
for moutks.” Why this'divay in school interests and sharp dcu’lino 
in tho* number of schools and in paynuuU of teachers f It is impos- 
sible to assign a more sat.i.'?faclorv reason than that^given by Hodgson, 
who says it was dlie to tjio '‘numbi'rs of incx>mpot(mt ineiji'' who 
wero apj)o'mted “as county superint^dents in 1868^’ and W(»ro 
“either ignorant', dilator^’, or unmindful of their plain duties.” Ho 
points OUT also that wlien lie came into ofTice $1-45,783.49 of the. n‘gu- 
lar appropriations for schools for 1S68-G9 and 1869-70 were still to 
bo accounted for. 

The assembly wluch met in November, 1870, being conservative 
in politics, appointed a commission “to examine into and report 
upon the affairs in tho offices of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, auditor, and State treasurer.^' They had no criticisms on the 
lost two officers, but of tho superintendent of public instruction they 
report that there was “want of any organized em oftlliyeepiiig 
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the books and that the books then used ^‘had not been posted dur- 
ing the whole scholastic year.'' They found erasures in the accounts 
of one county and that in two others certificates had been allowed 
without sufficient proof that schools had been taught. Dr. Cloud 
was charged with paying out money “without 3ue regard to the 
interest of the State,” but the committee was impartial enough to 
say ho had done this with the consen the "attorney general. 

It appears that the now governor wont beyond tLis mild criticism, 
for he refers to the r.oport as showing* *— 

not only an unsatisfactory, but a most shameful and reprehensible kate of things, 
The facts set forth by the commissioners are surely a stem condemnation of the man- 
agement of our educational system during the past year. * 

With the election of 1870, the accession to the suporintondcnoy of 
a Conservative, and the subsequent reorganization of the board of 
education, the reconstruction period in education practically comes 
to an end, although another reconstruction superintendent was in 
office in 1872-1874, and the machinery of administration was not 
changed till the adoption of the now constitution in 1875. What 
success did Conservatives have with the rocomitniction machinery? 
A review of the next few years will give answer. 

The first Conservative superintendent was Col. Joseph Hodgson, 
who succeeded to the office November 23, 1870, and served till Sep- 
tember 30, 1872. 

The law of ^^ovomber, 1870, restored a degree of self-government 
to the school organization by providing that in March, 1871, the 
counties should elect a county superintendent of education and Xwo 
directors and that in April there should bo elected in each township 
three trustees. This was a return toward the old order and was of 
service, since it made available the best men in the State. 

Serious efforts were made fo inaugurate economy in administrative 
expenses — possibly sometimes at the cost of efficiency ; so that when 
compared with 1870 the cost of county superintendents was found to 
have been reduced from $57,776 to $34,259, and their expenses from 
$21,202 to $4,752. Thus in the matter of school disbursements the 
saving was $3^,969.86. And when w^o consider the total adminis- 
trative cost, we find it reduced from $86,123.82 in 1870 to $44,588.21 
in 1871, or a saving, of $41,535.61.* 

Reforms were also urged in the manner of accounting, because it was 
found that $260,556.37 drawn from the treasury since July, 1868, was 
still unaccounted for-by vouchers and that $211,217.79 in school war- 
rants was unpaid. 

* JouTDAl, 18 ?#, ‘ 

* Bm Hodgson^s repvt for 1871. A^nst this must be set the fact,. however, that the school year 1870 
«xt«oded from Oot 1, 1800, to Jan. 1, 1871; the year 1871 from Jan. 1', 1871, to Oct. 1, 1871. 
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j In reviewing the school funcf due knd available, Col. Hodgson 

showed that a total of $124,738.04 for the years 1868^9, 1860-70, 
and 1870-71 had not yet been certified to the local oificers by the 
auditor; that $211,217.70 in school warrants was unpaid ScpUmiber 
30, 1871 ; and that Uio school funds for 1871-72 called for $604,978.50, 
making a total of $940,934.33 then due from the treasury to the 
, schools, an amount so large that **at the present rate of taxation the 

I entire revenue of the State will probably not reach this sum.’’ The 

j superintendent adds that, as a result of these demands — 

j at an early day in our eoh^laatic year the treasury coaeod cashing warrantw in favor of 
^ county suporintondente, and thoso-officenj were forced to raise money as best they 
could upom the fit^te warrants, or to leave a portion of the of teat'hers unpaid. 

As a relief for the teachers the superintendent suggested short-term 
bonds. i 

I . These strictures brought on a sharp el^^ l>etwcon the State super- 
intendent and the State auditor over the financial situation, as the 
1 former charged that the latter had been negligent in making up his 

( estimate of educational expenses for the coining year. The latter, in 
his report for 1871, also discus^d the siUiation and Imd Ins ovm ex- 
planation. According to the auditor, in 1871, the main trouble in 
I administering the new law lay in the provision which allowed county 
superintendents to draw out of the State treasury in advance at the 
beginning of each quarter or at the beginning of the year all the 
1 money due the pounty;^ • ft was need perhaps in the county l)y the 

f Buperintendent or was kept in reserve until the end of the quart(>T, 

when it was paid out to teachers for services during the quarter. ^In 
this way it was liable to misuse and, if not misused, lay idle for the, 
quarter, and so put the treasury to straits. Under the law the county 
I superintendent might draw his whole •^’car's apportionment ‘"in ad- 
vance. Of thi^ custom the auditor says: 

Sound policy would dictate that no moneys ha drawn from the State treasury until 
i earned in the various townships, and when drawU by county superintendents, itshoiild 

bo for direct transmission to the teachers by.T^hom it was earned. No county superin- 
tondent should be Allowed to retain thousands of dollars, belonging to the State for 
the use of schools, for a term of months, especially when the treasury became embar- 
rassed by such E^ion. ' ’ • 

Tho apportionraeiit for 1871 wa^ $547,773.07, which produc^cd a 
, rate of $1.33§/per capita of the school population. This year there 
were enrolled 141,312 pupils, with an average attendance of 107,666, 
more than doubling chat of 1870. There were 3,321 schools, in- 
cluding 2$^ classed as high schools; there were 3,470 teachers; the 
average^ jJay was $42.60 per mouth, practically the same as in 1870; 
and the length of term was 66.5 days, an increase of 17.5 days over 
1870^ The two years, when compared, showed an increase of 17.25 

1 ThlB.olouM waa repealed In January, 1871. 

75076*— 10 7 * • . . 
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•per cent in available funds- 106 percent in average attendance; and 
35.71 per cent in length of school term. These facts clearly prove that 
the. change in administration was highly iHuieficial to the'schools, that 
funds were more carefully and more economically rf(l ministered, and 
that the pcoph' were taking a heartier and more general interest in 
the school^. 

But while there was progress and interest, economy and enthusiasm, 
there were still lions in The way. Perhaps no clearer comrcption of 
the situat ion and of its dinieiilties as a whole^p^n be had than mnv lx‘ 
gathereil from extracts from county n^ports: 

The public gcn< rail y ar<;nntort.‘stciI i n the ‘‘chonl? * * * 50 jx‘r (vnt In^tter than 
liwt ye^. The jMHiph* arc* V(>ry well pIe;i.s4Ml.— linker ("minty. 

4, We have made the public fund auxiliary only, and tht* patroiw are n'qiiinHl to pay 
the Uia< her the priiu'ipal jKirtof Ids salary. 'This we liave 1 mh*u obligml to<io in onr<;r 
id kot'p the sch<H)ls in' uperatioii lon^^ enough to d<Ti\o some benefita from them.- 
Blount. (\mnty. 

Many of the chililren have to help their panmtti'mako cropp, but are at m hcxil everv 
spare day.— Lawrence t'ounty. 

The s«'hedulo of studies ha.s bixui rhang(‘d in a pn'at meiteuro for colored pupils 
I found pupils in the cnlortxl schoolH studying geography and grammar who could not 
write at all.— Mtibiio (’ounty. 

The |x*opK‘ are mn sati.'^fiod with tho prtvsent system; they wish it as it wjis before the 
' war. There is too miu h rc'portiiig aiid trouble about it, iu* it is.— Shelby touiitv. 

The aitendancti at schools is good in thoKi neighborluHids that AJiunt and will have 
echool.s, regar<!less of the jiublrc fund, but in other neighborhoods they attt'iid so long 
aathe public fund lasts, and sometuncH stop bi^iorelhe fund gives emt, for b-ar they will 
have ^ometliing to pay. - St. ("lair County. 

Many people will not couj^^mt to j)ay anything to continue a fich(x)l after the public 
fund is exhausted, ami the (‘oiiseqiu'uce is (lie neighWhtxxI is without a school, there 
being too few willing to jiay to make up a schooK * * » The colored teachers are 
poorly qualified. * * ^ Th<*ir patroiw will mg buy bixiks and do iiot feel tho 
importance of somling their children regularly .to school. » » ♦ In some townships 
tho scIuKils have been, di.scouiinued during the working wa.soii, aud takmi up again 
when crojKs are laid by, fur (hose m‘groe.s who seein'to appn eiale oflucation are work- 
ing negroes and requh-o their children to work uKso.— Talladega County. 

These extrac.ts chiiirly show thut th<^ schools wt^rc still liouiid dtnni 
by political toils; tt^acdimg, which under Re j)uhlican rule was consid- 
ered highly discreditable, under Dcjiiocratiic ad miiust ration became 
^i^hly iueritori(>us. Wo s(H‘ also that many w(;rc still turning with 
longing eyes to the old dectmtnilized typo of school, but tht' extract 
from l.awrciK-.e perhaps gives tho true key to the situation the qhil- 
dron were ''at st'hool every spare day** -education was as yet oitlier 
an ornament or a luxury; it was not yoi a noc(‘ssity. 

The superintendent points out another weakness of the State sys- 
tem as theji administered, and shows that Alabama as a State was 
then — V 

attempting to do more for public instruedon than her means will justify and more 
in proportion to her populatioaand reeources thap any of the older and more pop- 
ulouB States of the North. 
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This was clearly because the S^te did all. The superintendent 
sought to ^.orrect the abuse by a more string(Uit ('ollocdicuv of poll tax 
and suggested a “re-sort, if tlie ]>eople vob' to do so, to local taxa- 
tion by vote of taxpayers in (*ach school district, as is done ill other 
St^ates.” lie urged that the )»ay of counfy school oilicei's be shifted 
from State tp county funds and that ‘earli county shall provide for 
I ite publit; schools a sum C(|Urtl to oiu‘-fourth or one-half of the State 

( ap])ropriation.” It is evident that the su]>erinteiidont dimly realized 

! that oiu^ of the defects of tho ]>id)lic-S( hdol systiuii in Alabama was 
that the local units d(']X‘nded on the Stjite for inairly or quite every- 
thing. Ivocal initiative was entirely wanting, and tln^ sidiools lan- 
guished b(*('ause they liad not V(*t hainu'd the h'sson of self help — a 
^ situation which '‘forward-looking imui” in Alabaiaa iui'.'o not ov(^n 
/ yet been able to remove. 

I So far had the doctrine of centralization taken root, in the Demo- 

I c ratio State of Alabama in 1S71 that even the local tax(is levied 

^ under the permissive law liad to pass through the ho])per of Stale 
machinery before t^ey could be us(*d by the county levying them. 

. Th(‘Y were col lee te< rand fonvarded to the State t rea.su r>', tlum at con- 
siderable expense and trouble tiny were returned to the county where 
j tliev originated. 'With the ])olI tax it was worse still, for this was 

j not oidy sent to the State tnaisury, but was tluui proraUal an en- 

1 courageiiu*nt to both aml)itious and indifferent counties to Jaless and 

less. ' Against these <‘onditions both auditor and sujx-rintcm/ltmt j)ro- 
tested, and urgi'd'tlu* repeal of law’s so destructive to hxnil initiative. 

Another trouble which coufrontec) the schools \va.s the im])erfeetion 
of the law’; salaries were at the capric'cof trustees, and W’heii earned 
could not ho promptly paid, even if the cash was in the tnaisary. 

I Under the law as originally passed hy the hoard of education the 

' county sujKTintendent might ilraw the whoh^ of his ap]X)rtionjiient 

during the iirst (|uarter, but this work(‘d luirdship^ with llu> tnaisury. 
This was eompIain(*d against and was r(q)caled hy the assenil>ly in 
^ January, 1871.* Then it was provided that the apjmrtionment 
should bo drawm only quarterly, and fhe following situation resulted: 
A teachi^r Ix'gan his sclxx)!, say, in Januaiy and finished in March; 
lie could then draw only oix^-quarter of his salary, l)ut for the re- 
mainder “must w’uit until the soeoml, third, and fourth quarter roll 
aroimd before he can be paid in full.”* Against this situation the 
superintendent entered a vigorous protest, and it was remedied by 
act of December 14, 1871. * 

The State superintendent could, however, report progress. There 
was organized a State teachers’ association; there were satisfactory 
teachers’ institutes; the establishment of normal schools was recom- 
mended, and eight were provided for, four for each race; private 

^ ^1. L 


^ Bee report, 1871, p. 10. 


•Bepert, 1871, p. 2L 
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assistance was again corning t o tho aid of the schools, and in this way 
the term was bou^ lengthened; tho schools were beginning to niake 
an impression on the jx'ople; tho improved laws and ‘/the election 
of county 8U})erinteiidents of capacity and energy^’ wore having the 
desired effects, ' . 

Because of a change in the j^chool year th(' oHicial year 1.^71 em- 
braced only the utrie inoiiths between Jamiar^’ t and October 1. 
The year IS71-72 extended from Ootoberrl, 1871, to September 30, 
1872, and at itvS end Col. •Hodgson retired. We have seen that tin), 
first year of hi.s work w^as devoted mainly to straightening out the 
financial tangles into which tho school funds had fallen, from la(W 
of care on the part of oflicers and of cash in the tretvsur}\ With the 
opening of his second yew there was iniprovimient, yet th(TO ro- 
mmned two or thn'e depressing elements in school life of which the 
superintendent speaks: 

Fnmi unofficial reports of eountysiipcrintcmlont/^ f am infornuvl tliat lai^o amount/* 
of warrants remain in their handfl unpahl. It hiv^ boon imjKiwible, thorofore, for 
county mij)erinteiuieiiLfl to balance their accounts with Ihb office. ♦ ♦ * Much 

complaint b nude by toiu hcre* of public HchooU that the treasurer Ls not able 1o pay 
their daim.*^ pnjinptly. ♦ * * f would urj^e ui>on the ptuicnil a-sstunbly * * • 
to order a sale of milhcient State bomb to liquidatt^ every cent of the iiide.btcdncfis 
' to her public hcIiooIh. I would ur>»e that tho pHn eods from tlio nale of these botid.-* 
bo kept aj>art in tho.treiU?ury from all other moneys atid U‘ held inviolably for etlu- 
cational purj>oHeH. I won hi urpo, furthermore, that when the State si mil have paid 
up all Bchool duofl to the end of tho jjresent fis<‘al year the nehool revenue for every 
year thereafter shall bo k(‘p\. ?parate and distinct from all etlicr funds, and, as the 
constitution commands, ‘‘shan be inviolably appropriated to wlucatioiial ptirpums 
and no other pur{)osea whatever.*’ This se<*tion of tho constitution has never yet 6et*h 
put into offe<*t by- law. * * * The abolition of tho b/>ard of e<lucation and the 
return of all !(^gislative jx)wer respe<’ting education to tho hands of the general assem- 
bly would remove many dil|TiculUee which now ejmbarrasa the department, and would, 
in my opinion, meet the oA)rdial approval of the intelligent people of^lho State, j 
am informed that but (>ne State in the Unnm has ever had such an educational bounl 
aa ifl provided for by our constitution. 

As far as figures and numbers go, however, there was no rcuuson 
for dissatisfaction with the year 1871-72. The school income was 
$607,060.97; the apportionment $553,067.65^ or $1.36 per school 
capita, as against $1.33 in 1871, with $12,000 for normal schools. 
The school population was 403,735; the total enrollment 103,615, 
and the average attendance 81,157, with 22 counties hot heard from, 
as against 141,312 and 107,666, respectively, for ,1871. The salary 
of white teachers in 42 counties and in tlie city of Mbbile was $38, 
and the length of term 72 days. For colored teachers in tho same 
territory it was $40 and 71 days. ^ 

During these years educational legislation was left practically in 
the hands of the board of education by the legislature. The board 
was not slow to exercise its legislative functions; besides much 
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routine legislation looking to tlie relief of individuals, there w(‘re acts 
fixing the salary of teachers, the limit being per month, and 
n*quiring the township tnistees to see that the school funds were so 
su])plemented as to bring the term to five montlis; four normal 
sehooLs for white t(‘aclu*rs, with S l,500 available funds, and four for 
colored teachers, with 14,750, were ])rovidod'. A normal school for 
white femah' teachers and a “central normal sidiool” at Jj^e uni- 
V(*rsity were also ])rovided, hut the first and third^f thase acts were 
repealeil by tlu* legislature in lM*bruarv, IS72. 

in. snit)OL LEGISLATION IN l>v72, lS7:t, ANI> 1875. 

The successor of Col. Hodgson was Col. Joso])h H. Sp(>ed (1872- 
1874). The political ptMidulum had again favon*d the Ropublicaits, 
and Col. Speed sought to makt* party capital by using the iu*gumeiit« 
of Ills Democratic op])onents. He urged “that ndorm, retrench- 
ment, economy” be “severely and rigiilly (^iforced.” Hu reviewed 
the educational experiences of the past : 

Every dollar of Ihr i>ul)lic-srhool fund and tlio uiiiverHit;. fund pivon the State l>y ' 
the (loneral (Ittvenimeiit han either Imhmi wjuanderiHl nr lu8t. lx*t. uh wati.ify our lax- 
burdonotl pcttple tliat every cent of their money nliall he heoestly, judiciiiuHly, and" 
ivonomically expended, and that all dwtuirsinp wduMl olticerH (^hall ho held to the 
I " st'vorcHt at'eount. * * * It ha.*^ Ihhui rojaeae.nt^Hl ♦ ♦ ♦ tj^at many county 
^ fluperinUmdenta of (Hiucation are in default. * * ♦ who havo Ihhui un- 

\ faithful and tlinhonest (it such thiTc he) in applyinp and UMinp tho money niised for' 

the whication of tlio /x)or children id our State Mhouhl not go tinpiiniaheil. 

It wtvs imp(*ratively uecessar}’, first of all, that th(*syst(‘in get back 
to a business basis, and soon aftt*r Col. Spt'ed’s acct'ssioii to office the . • 
board of eilucation (‘ntcn*d upon lt*gislative activitit^s wdiioh were far- 
n*aching in their effw.t. Tht'st^ attfs included llu' introduction of 
ctTlaiit ti'xtbooks into tlu' svst(*m, but teachers were at liberty to 
^ refuse to use tiny books which hud not lietui ailopted hy the board; 
(U)unly superintendents won^ rtMiuiryd to Imvt' an oflitte at the e.ounty 
s(*at ; city systems separate and tjistincd. from oth(*r parts of the 
' ’ county school system inaugurated. for Si^lma, Optdika, Eufaula, 
and Birmingham; and a normal sclu»ol for whift* mah* tcay.heis was 
established at FIorenciL 

Tho most iinport-ant^ thest^ acts, however, gri'w out of the des- 
])erate finSthcial straits^ to which the schools had now been reduci'd. , 
ITiero had been more schools and more tiMiching than tho State could 
pay for, and to prevent a bad situation from becoming still woive 
the board passed an act on. December 14,r 1872, which ordered that 
^ alter January 1, 1873, school officers — ^ 

shall cause to be closed all the free public sch/wls inlheir respective townships and 
counties, and shall employ no teacher in any public school in thie^tate until said 
trustees shall bo informed by tho superintendent of public instructioir that funds 
- have been provided for tho prompt payment (if teachers. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


k 
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Thilj act was tho most important ])*irt of the school lejrL^lation for 
the year. It was drastic ami yot mvossary to hriiijr tlio schools 
p back to a cash basis, for at tlio end of tho voar on S('j>t-t'mbor 
Ih 72, there was due tho school fund and still un))uitf tin* sum of 
S317,575,;LS, and this lum^unt was st-<*adily increasing. ' 'Hn.s situa. 
tion )iad hovn brought about by two caus(N. ’'Hie custom had 
arisen in the days jiLst aft<'r the war of borTt>\\'ing the s(*hotd funds to 
meet what setmu'd to bo more ]>ressiiig needs, and this inisappli(*a- 
tion of funds lutd not yet (*A>ased. In the sei*otid ]>lac(*, then' liad 
arisen under tho stress, of ])ublic ]>overty tho custom of issuing 8tat(* 
warrants certilicatos in ant.ici]>ation of taxes. Tlies(» warrants" 
were inadt' .n*ceivahl(' for taxes and as such cir(*ulat(*d *ts a sort 
of bastard currency and at more or less diM'ount In- 1S71-72 
warhvnts tuiuninting io nearly as much as a V(uir‘s taxes W(*r(* issu(*d. 
Tliev (^ame ha<'k to t.he tnoisury tin* m*xt year in ))aynu*nt of ta\(*s, 
and tho school administration faced the dilemma of eitlu*r new 
w*urants or banknij)tcy. It w^as to nuM't this situation that tin- 
law of I)ocemh(*r H, 1S72, was ])assed. and as a result tln*re W(*n' 
pra*tically no public schools in Alabama dammrv 1 t.o Octoh(*r 1, 
1873, except such as wen' su))]>orted by local fundn. The scliools 
wort' thus tlie first to feel tlu' effects of th(*se financial tnmhles, mul 
the j)riju*ip(U work, of the suj)<*riiitt*n(hMit during tliat. sm'iij'i'i(*r was ti> 
eX]>Iaiii to his coTT('s])ondents, to scliool ojhcers and otber>, wbv 
' there could be no public s(*hools 

The assoinhly, in order to stop the misap)>lieut,ion of school fuiuk 
and to reestahlisli the schools, ))ass(Hl an a(*t. A)>ril IP, lS7;h of far- 
reaching significam*(* iov the scliools. Tliis act. re(|uired tlu^ county 
t;oc collector to pay t)ie jioll tax to the county t.reasurer. iusU*ad df 
the State treasurer. It re(|uired fnrtlier that by' December 10 of 
each year the State suiicrinttmdeiit should aimounco th(> appt>rtion- 
nient due em*h county, (*xalusive of ])oll tax and special tax, if^inv. 
and that 90 per cent of this sum should he paid’ by the county tax 
collector dinad.ly to the couijty treasurer. In tliis way the greater 
part of tlio school hioney was held in tlm county. Tho remaining 10 
por^i'iit held in t)ie State treasury for the hemdit of the counties.* 

Four du\'s later (A]>ril 23), as if hu^ung coas(*d to hojie for liclp 
at home, tho assembly appointed, a joint committee to momoriali/,o 
Congress in hclialf of the public schools. They wore to ask for 
3, 000, 000 a(*res of tlie jmhiic land still hung iillo in the State and to 
pledge tlio faitji of the Statfi for tlie safe administration of the fund, 
tho principal to be inviolate, tho income only to he used. Nothing 
seems to have come out of this memorial. 

It is evidefit that the radical changes inaugurated by the laws of 
December 14, 1872, and Aixril 19, 1873, would upset entirely the 

1 Laws of 1873-73, p. fl. 
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school intoTi'sts for tho yoiir 1S72-73. Th<iro was s<‘1. asith* this year 
for sclioof ]Hir])osos the sum of and tluTc issued in 

. wiirrunts during tlu* first <juiu*ter Sr»S,:U;h!)ii. but 

even fer tlu* limite^i extent te whielt t*eli.*i'lrt Itiive.iu'en taught iliirui:: tlie last \*ar. 
tiic treasury luis not been in sueli ('omiitinn as t<* eiialile teaeliers i«. draw the small 
I ainounta of innney due tlunn. Tlu* best tluii n.uld In* dmie was i<> lia\e treasury 

1 wamiiita drawn in hik li way n< wnidd In* most ad\ anfaye'ius i<. iljoe w itiIin' elaimanis 

j ' The oil\(*(' of ethiciuion issuod'tuTt illrates u])on wliirh selun)! war- 

rants wtT(‘ drjiwn by t)u* audit or. Tlu*st* were made j)iivuhl(* to tlu* 
^ county ^mj)crintendent. wlio indor-cd them and ])aitl tliem oul- to 

1 sucli t(*iu*nt‘rs as would r<*t’(*iv(* tliejii. 1 lietr a<r(*|)t au(*e was lud 

I legtilly com]>uL'iory. but wa< t*eouomirajl\' so, for it wjw this or not liintr. 

. and siiUN* tin* warrant^ <’ould not b(* ]>nid li\ tlu* State. t!ie teachers 

t were foreed tt> discount tlu*m- at usurioii^ rates.' 'Hie efferi nf ihi^ 

u]u)n the morale of tlu* tt‘nelu‘rs can l)c (‘tidily st*(*n. 

^ Tt) increast* the value t>f t warrai.is t in* su])erintendeiit su;^;:estt*d 

that they bo mtule to hofiJ infrre^t . In hi^ oiiieialyorrt*s])t>ndenee lu* 

I t‘in])liattt*ally denit*s tluit lie luul ht*en a ]>artv to tlu* eu^lom of ])as‘- 

• in^ ttver llu* claims of leaeheis in favor of other creditors and in 

■ Ills ]Mil)lished rejuTl. says tpf tlu* teachers; 

Tliere is no rl;is.s of Stalx* er(*<litors more mi-nt.iri-i s :luti the ic.n In-rs of pnl))ie 
i PrhiKiis; no ei:uniH uy.dnst the Siat(* eiui lie nnred wiib sironi:er f-Ti e tlian tlteirs. 
Indeed, tliere are imniy patent rt*as<*ns wliy thi ir due.<; .•'hduM l.e eiiml**d in preee- 
denee in juiyment . S" as the .'^tate i.s cMmjieded to dis<Timin:ite even tenijx.rarily 
betwi*en her rredllor.^. Tbi' larye ainoiinl due the sell. ..-Is, as ;iLo\ c sb'.wn. lias art u- 
inidattHi beeause the exiyem ies of the State h:i\e been sm ii as to enmpei i1k> (,f 
llie money to meet otlu'r demands 

In unotlnu* juirt of liis '(‘port (lS7.‘i). lie su\’s: 

! The linaneial depre.s.-;j, n e\)M'ritmred liy all branel.i s of the Sutp* (loveninienl for 

f tlie hist year Ikl-j been i>(’i-ially eiidiarntssin^^ t>> the jmblir .si h....l .■<^>tem. * * * 

To those at a disi^imv * it is jtn.per t.> ..bsor,\v ibai die diiil< idtn-s are hi no 

I resjHTt attrilmtable to any aet. eiilier of miwmi.-^sioji nr omi.ssif.iti. iii the part of tlie 

I otbe^als intrusted with the duly of administering* tlie affairs ..f tlie State (io\erjinu*nt 

I fur tiie period n>i‘nt.ioju.*tl. 

I It is clortily evident, moi cover, I he I the ho;ml- of educjition felt 

^ miit'ieis luul now come to ;i stamlstilL Tliey evid(*ntly doubted tlu* 
suflieiency of the act of Apiil M), lS7:h and in a nienftiiial 'dated 
j November 25, 1872, put the matter 8(pmn*ly hefon* the assemitly. 

^ They say: ' ' • 

The want luoney luw erippleil the edueational department and led to the hus- 
penainu of the free imlilie Hehools throtighoat the SUiU*. Tliis nnforlumite eomlition 
UiAS not resulted from unwise legielalion on llio i>art of the board of education, nor 
from incompetenry of uiifaithfalness in our sehool officials, but in chiefly duo to tlio 
! fact that no art hai? b(*on paased t/> enforce section 10 , artielo 1 1, of tlio conslitutiun of 
the State of Alabama, which pDvides that certain revenue and other achool funds 
I therein named “shall he inviolably ajumipriated U> educational purpt««*s and to no 
other purpose whatever.” 
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Siiuv Uu> orpmizdtinn i.f tlu> prtwm s( Ii^h. 1 svt«l4‘mjn 1HC8 UiLi pruvifdou (if the mii- 
Plitiiiii-n hiiti lu-m ilisrrganird hy each K'^ihUiimc. Yuur hi.iuTuhU* UKii(« 

luuc I KM’ it the lirst In rttny il p;irnally Dill' H'l'ri t. [liy hi\v nf Aj»r. l!*, lS7;i ] 

Kai h \.’;tr an in-n cntaK'* "f ihn I„.,I liae btrii AiwnM fmm it> 

l(^J;iInn Me n.^c tn th<* iicfniynif: nf thr ^'rtirntl cximmihi’s nf t)i,» Siiitc. wliirh ('(.m|H*lhKi 
tJic u^.ird ni iMluralinii In r|nM* tlir si li.^nU fnr tlic waiM nf iiinm tn pay learh'rrH ain! 

I hr rnntiMitioii of t!u* hoard was shown, l»v tho following fi^iirt's 
giviMi hy tlu'iii of Minis apportitmcd, sums aolimlly paid tmt for tin* 
srlnxtls. sums due hut not ]iaid to tin* schools at tho end ttf the Year, 
and tlu' total sums still duod 
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^llu' hoard foh nnd(M‘ tho iin'ossily (if dt'hmding itself for (dosing 
tho schools hy net of Docondior i t. 1S7'_V 'I'Ikmo was (dioit'o only 
Ix'twoiMi (dosing th(‘ schools and issuing mort» stdiool warrants, d'he 
issue (,if mole warrants Would havi' d<‘pivoiatod still fiirtluM' tlu‘ value 
of those already issued and siniously tMuharrasstar t lu* Slate, 
d'hey eontimit*tl; 

t 

^ I'Ur. mf'iiinriiilist,'^ wmil'i iinprrsH upon y.nur hniiiV.tliJr IkkIich tluu tin* Suif» in 
mnrn (hall twn yn:irs in tirrrnrs tn this nn,.! Thr i.nar.i nf .Mln.-atinn in j>uW(>r- 

tn rrinn*i> thnrni,aitt..iinf t hr .‘Mh' - '! tiniDin’.s * • * Your mrmnriaii.’^t.^ WniiM 
rojMMt that thr prr.-ii-jtt rnjHinu,)) Ml thr (kIu rut iniiai (irjiartnirnt i.s imt tlir rrsult nf mi- 

wiw* Irya.’-latinn * * ’ n<T "f iinhuihfuIiir.N’^ .t inrltirii'iiry .,f s, hnnl nllirial.-*. unr 

of thr rxprjisivrlir.ss nl t)ir a. iluill ist ml inll nf tlir srtinnl laws 'i'hrrr has Ijnl l^rrll a* 
(inilar. of wliirl) Ihry arr aH-rrr. )n,M hy thr (i<-fault-nf any s. honl nlhuvr sinre .^jimiry 
h 1. * '* * Thi.'i.iM ;i,s rniiu.miral ;ui ixiniiiiistratinn nf tlir rdnrat.ional (Irjiart’ 

incut as run lir fnujid in any StaU'. It arrnirt Inirdly- prartirahlr In rtHltire rxpt'nH*^ 
any funhrr. .\o nystem pmhahly rim hr drvU^i whirh will pay Irarhrrs intirr than 
9-1 prr rriit nf tli(- fuiul Tlu* ])rr.srnt srhonl sysiriu will do this, ami Wnahi have dmir 
it at im\ tiim* ihiniif: thr past imir \ cars had thr lrgi.'<lattirr provided fnr tlu- jirrinpt 
]iaymriit nf thr srhonl niniiry. jt is fnr yntir Imnurabh* IsHlirs to drtrrminr what 
relief ynii ran afford 

£ its piMt the Irgislatui't* of !S71-7-l^ to wdioin this nuunorial w'as 
sfoms (o have done nothing beyond making a sjH'eial 
priafion of $17(),f)88.,S.5, “whirii is the amount of interest accru- 
ing on the si.xteenth section funds,” for as Col. Speed was continually 
pointing out to his correspondents during tlie summer of 1873, the 

1 It will t>e ntiunl that Uio treasurer s reiwrU (or Uiese years »I>ow "larttw amounta tliaohero fjiven di*- 
buraed for educational purposes; l>ut the exoeas was used In paying Indebtedness for previous yenie.” 
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suspension of the schools ditl not nfh'ct the ihcoine of the pejnianent 
s(duKvl finnl: " It is not suspciidod. hut goes on accumulating \\nthout 
any rcfcMonco to any inleriuplion in the Stale's linanccvi.” It doca 
not appear, howt'vcr, that thissy^])io|>iiation was paiil. Stal<* bonds 
could no JongtM he sold, and the sole depend(*nce was on taxes. The 
act of Dircmher IT, lS7;h h>t bidding tax eolleclors and all others 
(Migagi^d in colltvting revenue fioin trading in any way in Stale 
warrants. Stale emtiliCat^^s,. or otiier State seiMirities is a siiilicicnt 
iinlieRtion of out' diiticulty whi^li the school system had to face. 

^ ol. Spce<l s statistics for 1S78-71 ji;c <‘\ctHslingIy scant In liis 
re]Ktrt td Xovemher 10, ISTd, lit' i'stinmttal that the ])oll tax to bo 
retaiiusl in tin' cinintits anuninteti to SSO.tSO. 1 1 , while the 90 per 
(*ent ci*rt dioti to i lie countios uinlt'rl lie law of A])ril 19, ISTd. amtvunltHl 
to .i.9L\ making u tt'tal t»f ? IG0.5.i winch tiu' ctumti(^ 

ifiiglit ctnjifl tui as casli, since it wa.s a tiist litm (>n tin' taxtw of etu*h 
county; hut, ils this wu,s the liist ytair of the law, its pnu’tical work-' 
ing provtsl — , 

very mif^nisfai ters' and cmlmrntsfiinLV ll jiruved hard to make the cMinty BH|>erin- 
toixieiitB iintlerstaml Imh tlnMHl )*»T tvnt.w :u* drawn and ntiil inuPtMiitlirull to have* 
them n.iidiirni to tin* ritiiditii'ii.'j wliirh the new systi m 

In >omt‘ comities the 90 ]>er cent ct'itilit'd was inon' than wiis col- 
h'ctaldt', and t he su]>tuint endent still felt it •lUH-t'ssarv to urge'that 

' f»eiiie ]da n may in- mat ti red and adi >] >t (at 1 ly w Im ’li^« *ur imhlir st ln«d s\ ptem 11 roaliro 
iIh* laMielits- n) tile jiHiiiey that Ikis heeniDe line tn it hy tile rt'gular lawB of the State. 

* * * An rxj*erienee uf iwu scans * * * |j.y, slinwii im? more anti iimre htrei- 

My the alni'tsl al-.'sehile net(S'vif\ oi f*iinie lixi'tl, kimwii. and avuilahle do|H’ndeuce 
fer 1 he SO]*] ii irt tif S( In min and ( e.ii’hcrs. t hir ^elitwils jir^*d mere cner^\’ * * * Vel • 

iherej.-; im mere ditiil.ult liL-sk * * « (Iiai) 1c hreiik nn tlu* Imnulrmn, liBtleaa. Hfe- 

U's:; )*erhirmain c m-Ik^.I dntie,'^, wlii< li ine\ ilald\ attends U}hni long delayiMl. ineom- 
pleto, (tr iiin ertain jutymeuLof tlie teai herfS 

According to Col. S]teed s rc]>ort of St'plcinlx'r dO, IS71, the 
total avuiiah!»‘ fumls for l!»c yt'ur l.^7d-74, exclusive of poll and 
sjieciul taxes, wt'n* .'?4or),OS0.4*d; the total ex])Citditure, $404,301.14. 
We Imve no way of »'.\])laiiiing the. diircrence IietUeeii the figures 
giv(*n in this n'jiorl and those of tlii' earlier one. There w’oro n']>orted 
233 , d id white and 1 < 2,.>0C negro school childrtMi. There are no sta- ' 
tislics of enrollmi'iit , utteiulHiictj^ schools, or tthichers. It hwiks as if 
Fleming's swet'ping change {]). (iddi Wiis literally truer 

IV.ieticall)' all of the nogn.) boIkmiIh and many of the wliifi,' (hm*« w*er<* furred 1u close 
ami (!w* teachers, wht*n paid at all hy the State, wvre paid in deprocialcd Stato obli- 

gatioiia. ", . ; 

1 

This admmistnition di<l pot close without an official investigation 
"'into the irrt^mhirities allegcxld' The committee made its report 
Docombor 15 , 1873 , and showxnl u]> certain hlamow^orthy shortcom- 
ings. The gist of its conclusion was that there w^as in the depart- 
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inont ^‘s\u'h a waiH'‘'of sy>l(»in in ils as must 

ncctt^sarily km'p it. invulvtH] in irnvxtrirablt' ronfusinn.*' * 

Sinco with (\il. s a(iininistnition n»<‘nns(rtn'tiun in tin* 

schtmls <‘onn‘s to an <mh 1^ wr mav tjiniii* In.ro tlio wtinln (>f j/nrov F.‘ 
lhn\, latt*r S(a!<‘ :tn]M‘rinti*iHli*n,t . ti' whv tin* nH*<instnjrtunwsvstt'iii ' 
was '• uii]H»pular ami t InnrfdiV unsan‘'fait«>rv.“ l(«-says: 

in;t> Im* mrufjoiu'^i uinu.-^ ♦ |nit n 

truo Ilul :ht* . In. f . .tu:^ . f il,*> uii]K,]njl.uu\ < t s\r»i. m ;U) 

y«'arN iiM\ l*i‘ 1011)1.1 i:i tlio l.i. t ih.tj ,i v i. vi.'-.riiAat ;<m .on r iho w ir. 

M iPt- loil (o vxjx*. 1 !.hi tiiu.l) u..n) II M. w h,>^. i :iu-i . -!> w m* !i.>t i.lviil tlit -l 
!h.‘ ,.f AlAh.imu • • * M 1 . ,.iir allunu;^ Kwf 

ihal Al.iUaiiut ha-l ai !n r . .M:in;.4),il a ma^rmi., ,«j;! m fiiD.l a iinul 

mitih jfiit in'i n!>)\ J-. iiKiiMaui ilio s. ;uiin:;niv ihV. u^jlu.-n i!io l•l,Iuv \xur. I>ut 

fo I'UHil atMi^r^jiu)' '•I I'-t - ahij t \t ii i.i I'lini'li anil l.n l f'Tr iti 

^ ?m 1 )<h.U riL‘i>l v.L< :!i, u.-ir u» j.l.i. . \,\ n. u tin p-x'N i.-j.ai.-- .‘t 

ihf Siai<* t ..nsmuM. u . 1 I m l.mi - i h. jMiil,. ■*. h.- I r»\ >tvin ili.n n wa.'* h-'l.l ; ■ 

ho uiilawnil i..r ^.an-ns . r > . J . lul-lrvi, an. n.liiL!,- \hv ]« iM). h.Kils I.. «ii!p 

ploim‘UM))oi..\vu>ln|Mun.l‘* \twl ' ^ - nr jioojilr. Mm k.iiMl.ovM .u* (ho\ %v!v 

* • • ll«n*Mt*.l foi a limv i«* ili.- ^ni.j ,4 ihr '.ir.'ji “ , 

Willi tlu‘ a^vakoniiiL" <'aii)o a ro\ulMnn of frolini: tljat hoino ruin 
rouhi not inmu‘)liulol\ 

llo1i. .lolni M McKlmoN , win* (1 ,m 1 ("i Sjuasl !h Is7-t an»l 

siM'vril till shows «i r l)‘ar utnhnvt iindiiiLr nini n >ni<‘ ;na''j) of his 

sul)j<M‘t. Had lio roinnmud at tiir lio:nl * .f 1 ln‘ ^rhools. In* mit:iit lniv*‘ 
dovt'lojigl into tin lahn ai i* 'i:al >t at r'-nnni. Mmi iji '4 lii'^ adiiunj-i ;at ioji 
(ho <oJ^ff1f»n nf iMis ‘.upi’ivrdod hy lluit 'adn])t*' i .m IsTo, 

whiiii nn^‘ tloaiiy i:*']ursrMlrd the ihoii;:lii> mnl frohn^^-tho hojM‘s 
ami as])irHtions. of i In* pts^plr tiion in ]M*w(n* in tin* St'ulo. 

It iS rA’idiMit tliat for tlio wui js* I 7o tln'in wa^ nniiko,! un]>rovi»- 
nuMit. Sny> 1 h(' sn]>onnt.ond*‘iit 

In «1I iIk' <cn:.;i<'.< an.l )ii m arl, .-v.-r) > In*.-) .li.-tn. lli.* Stan*, .nn* i»r nmrx* * 
H4-l>o.ils.liUvr in nj>, rat )..!). .,:i 1 .im I- it ;r\v .li.Mti. is uli, r< >. f,,r .<a. li 

mm* l»av.- n.,f 1 ^ |ii^ * * * Is )n \ . ,1 j)i a , v. i > ih,^ 

Mal<', williiir iIm* .><i hm.! Ij^v: lia.l ffi,. Mpp.^rnmit y and pm <'f aUriidiin; lln« 

^ frvt* )nildic rn hoi»lM diirim: tin- last r« lmI.L''li( year 

'Fho onrollnntnt fui tin* ynar was out of iOth^TO rhihln-n 

hotwiM^i o ami .M. a}nl \vlnln tho onrollmrnt was onlv ’M\ por of 
(hosrhool ]K»])uIalioii wd must nndl that this was noaiiv i0.(M)0 morr* 
thiui iu any ]>roviuu>^ yoar. iiio sidnnd lorm’^fot- wiiitos roacInMl ‘JO 
(lay's, at a cost of $'hO‘J for tho lorm por pu])il; for tho no^roos (ho 
(oriu was Sd (lay's, at a rust of Sd.itt ]n*r ])upil. 

Say's iho sujx rinti‘iul(*n( 

It will 1 h‘ r»‘udijy oh,‘<i‘rvt*d dial tin? liiiumt <4 (hoAo piiiill.s in prival** HrlnMn^wr^iiId 
Imve been* about mnon limoM nuin* tluw it h;w Ikmmi iindor fnir frt'u ei ln>ol .-»ynl<*m 

* * *. It LH alix) tho tact dial our Hidionl.-^ haw b(M‘u kvpl in operation dunti^ Uu* 
puat y«ir iuut*h lon^T dian dnrin;; any ]iri*vious year since the constitulion of IKOS 
haa hwn in furre. 


I .s«6 Sttoate.loumtU, Nov. mms., lsT3, pp. 
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Tluv;o iihpn>v('m('nt5 ^^o^' nttrilnijiyl to (1) tho A<icquato school 
fuiul for tho ymr: {'2) iho uvuilahilit y of'ilic fun<l when iimMitvl; (.'0 
tho wise hv\s'S f<ip n^^^nlnlini: I In' schools aii<l (tishnj>invr The fmlt! inuilo 
l»y the hoard of isincution; (H the «*Hici(’ncv of u nmjoriiy of tho 
, (snrnty sn]icrlntoiuic!iis. 

Tho school fund for )S71 To wtN J indudini: $ 70 , 557 ) :h) 

of iu\ l(‘vicd, <*ulliH !cd .* and rcTaTiicd in t htM ouni ios. Thert* whs 
dishut^od li( 111! durin;^ tlu‘ V(‘.vr $5(T„M:>7.5(), indudini: tiio ]k>U tax 
mcnfionod ahovc and the $10,tHKt a]x|tro]>riKt<Mi to is^nual sdu'ml.s. 

^ in wrirjn;: of tho school fund as * lulrtiirato.*’ the supiTinicnthuit 
cni]>hasizos the fmM rhat it as adtupiatc onlv 

U0:u r.iinpli>l) tin- \vl*i* U lln* rfjx>rtH wnMipbi l.y iir.Mn** of 

llu' rti bt'-'ls Aini M \t* To -Uito. 'h;0 ihi' rr'^nll own n<»T 

wuh the ni<iUi*y Li).i*n')tn;ii.il 1*\- ttic-si;*!,. f. r ti will rt)*p.-;ir lurtiii-r ilmt 

he patri'iir' n( the uuuiy iur-tanei*.-. f-Mpplenn’iiiWl the public tmuiw. 

* * • There are in the State 1 .n:a; i^lnx.I .listriets ' • * * Iti oa« li et 

t> thiTe uiu>l he at le:L-t niie li.*ol fi'T ea« )i ra* e, aii*l in nmny et them nior<» 
th.iiT "!te Ni h*»>l f<<r eaeh ra« e is r^*ipuri'«l ie aeiH.inmixlaie all the eliitilreii * * • 

Tin- hiAr fuinl »•( la.-it y<-ar $1 A‘i jm-t rajnta i*f itie T^-puhitien. an<l ..niv 

^7;. per I aj'iui -■( tle-^- rnr»'lh'(l in tin- •nIiih-Is * , * '1‘he IniM t.-r l)ie p.vl 

has been altn »t tin* s;inie as ihr avrntL'e. a]'pr. 'prial »> 'iis ti-r tin- pTi-t.-iiini: \ iar.'« 
ami it m.-iv Ini n .m ■ > inpli-!n'»l ^\Mi) it tliaii iit-rel- ji i> ilue 

le liie bu-1 ihiife . au-e> inrMtimii'^l ve TIm' prini'ipafet ilh '-e i.< lljal nieiirV 
li.tt? bt'i'ii a\~aiJabIe \»ln n Ji'-*ibil I ib'nbi n.it tbat tJu’ < loef cnibatra^-inteii.*' uf 
■ n 'rmi r aihninistraiietis have lus*i; <iwin^ le tin- ta« t ili.c u hen the n In^'ls 

tauiihi. aft»l the iu>inev ht'^ am** due the i.\c )i is. it c.mld i,.*i lav Inid ]*n‘- 
^ n<u> t.< the cinu tinent »-l' tlie la^\ ef \ pn!. Uc f^TS. b\' the tn-ril a.ssenddy, ■ ■ 'I'u kiM^p 
in i*ai It <^'Hnty in lhn« State a }»nipM)rti.'»nale sliare .jf thr puldii nn»ne\ / ‘ all tlu» 

r*‘\ enut'^ "f tin* State \s I'pe paid in t- * the State tnM>>nry l»y tln-'i'.^lbi t^TS. and die iiit.ncv 
a|>pn priat<^i by tlie i . 'n^^l itnl imi and laws f..r *sbn ali*'nal piir[**»i's \\\ia n.>l .■mU apart 
. and de^l.t^‘ti 1*. sueh ptirp >Ne\s, bnl wa>' us»'d. indl^^•ri:nina1^^ b-r any ami all Slate 
I'xpenditun'^ The e<'n^-•^pn'nee was That in alim»si every iii>tanee tli»# im-nev was 
Ti'U ill tile tre;isnr\' when wanted. :<nd |^*'>rl\ panl le.ifber-; lui'l !•* aerejU warf^nto 
lU; the tre;i,'ury. > r mahiiiun ter their ,‘^Tvi. es They wc:V tlien ( ,.inp7ll,^l t.i -xeH 
t lie.*** u arrant.-i to >pi‘i iilai* .rs at niMions dix ouni^ U > j'rjJ^uTe ibe .irdinarv tn'ces.sariea 
■ d life. )> it Miriiri>iini that under such circimistance.-^ ilic m >\ -tern sli..wld havn 
liei'i) tlecried. and tile adniiin.-^tratitin (d it sliould lni\ e been rt-JiaMli'il v^iiJi disfaxor? 
No Wonder that tlie ]‘>s)]de wmre really to believe that a s- hoid .-'V.-teni wliieh sim'IU- 
• ulu«>rhe'l N(* nniel) of the State revenue and frojiiywhieh si, Httle hemdit wiui 

fieri visl w;is w ort hle.ss. N'* w tunler t hat 1 he\- beean not iii Temp late ^-rii 'ii.-'lv the jin*- 
priety td an ei^re abolition of the system. * * * 'n,,. pass;ij;o tfl the at l td 

A]f>ril llh JS7;i.waH tin* lM*^dnning td a iink^t mhitary eliatine to the f*t Ium.I sv.su»m. 
* tlius tho |.sehfMtl| fmni wils t*xi*inpte<l from tin* habiiual iniKaj>]vlirutiftn.^ 

'rh(' law of April 11), lS7d, was revised and um(U)dt*d hy act of March 
11)^ 1S75, so that all ])oll imd sjx'ciul ta.\(*s remained in thc’t'ounty 
w'luTo It'vied and coUecled; the State' snperhit end tuU made tho aj^ptSr- 
tioiunout oti Oc'tttbtT 10, iusU'ud of I)eed*ihl»(»r^l0, and the 90 ptT cent 
was iioW paiti to the county su[)erintcn(lt‘iit . who htutaiut' Custodian 

* K«port, 1{(T4-Ti. pp. 6-n. / 
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of the county school fund, iastead of the county treasurer. Tho 
remainder of the fund due the county was apportioned January 1, 
and was sot aside by the State treasurer for the use of the county* 
schools only. . • ' 

Moving fonvard the dates of apportionment seemed to help the 
county tax collector in making payment and tlu' county su])crintend* 
ent in apportioning funds to the districts. It hj^lped fon\'ard also 
. decentralization; th(‘ whole of the poU and special tax and 90 per cent 
of the general apportionment now became a pur^y county fund and 
90 was •‘exemj)ted from the habitual misapplication/’ by either 
State or county In'asurer, for it sometimes happened when the latt(T 
was custodian of the school funds '‘that the warrants of the county 
superintendents to teaclu^rs-woro iiot prom})tly ]>aid an presentation 
as they should have Ikmui.” 

This new' arrangen^^iit went back to the lawof 1856, which had 
been hi force till after iho. organization.of the schools in 1868. a 
further amendmi'iit of the law the su]Wrintendcnt strongly urged 
that* the whole sum a[)portioncd to the cmnity bo certifn‘d and not 
90 per cent, for — 

the Jo amount of the fiind ib knouMi before the apportionment. i« made, 

and the exact amount whirli «U’h county will Ix^ cntith'd to i? kntAvn ius wnm aa the 
♦ apportionment i.s made. 

llie superintt'udent wrote encounigiiigly of the influence and effects 
of the laws of the hoard - 

regiilatin<: tho Bchooln and the <li«burHement of the funds.' T)ie prluelpal improve- 
ments are those which restrain tru.steos from makiiij' coiitnirts for or opening' 
until after they have nveivtnl notice of the annumt to which their township, ami <*ach 
race therein, will he entlth'd for the year, proliihiiinj; the establish men t of more than 
one school for o;u h $100 apportionwl to' the particular race in tho township, unless 
the fund is mippleiueuted by ihtr patrons mi as to provide at least $100 f.*r eiwh w:bool; 
compelling; all s<'h,H)lH to which jus much as $100 is appropriated to he kept in ojjeration 
for at least 20 weeks. 

Stdiools wliich had less tluin $1()U wore to bust 12 wccics, atid teachers 
wore to be paid monthly inul(‘T penalty. 

The sup(*rint^(l(»nt says ; 

This proviHi()n lias rauwxl many patrons who <le.sirod to have «’h(Hds in their imme- 
dratc neighhorluKKln to .“Uiiplement tho public fund, and thus to multiply the schools. 
In fact in almost every (county in. tho StaU?, the fund for w'hite schfKds has brnm, to 
. Borne extent, suppIemenhHl by the patrons. * * * This compulsory term of 
five months ha.s also prevented the public schools from being degraded ip to mere 
summer schools, taught in the vacation season of private scrhwJs, and with a view 
principally to absorb the public fund, and avoid the competition with those schools. 

^ , Even now, in some of our cities’ the graded public .schools are considered the 

best therein; and those cities where such schools have boon in operation for some 
years, I am satisfied, could not bo induced to abolish them, even if they should bo 
compelled V) sustain them solely by municipal taxation. ' 


> Hee board of eduoatioii law of Doo. 10| 1S74. 
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But Supt. McKloroy was not without his troubles, and the line of 
attack WJ 18 the same tis in earlier days — the county superintondoncy. 

The reason was also the hoary oao which had dorio service in ante 
hollum days— economy in administration. This retison has done 
sendee in States other than ^Vlabania; and the arguments used^to * 

I meet the attack are the same as those of other days, abundantly 

t reinforced hy citations from the oxpanonco and argunuuits of earlier > 

HUptTintondents, from/»the days of I^errv to those of Spetnl. Against 
thy investment of money in the public sclu^ols th^pisolv*^ there was 
u no outcry, but the idea seems to have hetm that, the system should 
have been self-executing, and that little, or nothing should have been 
expended for the administration' of the law;\ Everr the poor salaiy 
of the clerk in the office of the State sujierintendoiU and that of thj^ 
superintendent himself were seemingly begrudged, while all sorts of 
: Bchomos were proposed by which the work of the county' super- 

f intendenta might be performed without cost to the State. It is 

; strange that people who were accustomed t4#pay for superintendence 

I in business affairs wore so slow to place o(Iucation>^h as high a plane, 

I One argument, against county sujxTintendt'nts wjus that they were 

I incompetent. To this the su])oriutemIeut rejdied: • ^ 

I A prime (lilTitMilty in WM'iirinj: coiiiity su]M*riiitrn(i<'r>tfl in alt iho ronntics ' 

I ariso.^^ from llic furt that ttio rtiiniHmsaiion nf lhm‘ oUirtw, :\s qow fixed by law, is »o 

' amall. It is nvit cnouf^h to cnahlo them to dovolc th:*ir whole time and attention to 

tho oilM’r, and tliry nuifit therefore, from ni'CCRhity, )nireiio other vocations as well. 

The avenge salary of county superinton<lents in 1874-75 wtis only 
S436.96 and the total amaunt expended rturing tho year for this work 
was $30,587.28. Individual salaries had ranged in 1870 from $2,000 
p(^r real' in Dallas, Mobile, and Montgomery, down to $437.50 in 
CV)vington. In 1871, after tho Conserv%tiv('s came into power, those 
salaries were revised downward and varied front $1,074.21 in l^Iobile 
to $300 in Baldwin and seven other cwnties. In 1874-75 the highfwt 
superintendent's salary w*ls $2,810.70, in Mobile; tho lowest, $300. 

There were throe nonjitd schools in su(x;essful operation for the • 
year, one for wliito teachers and two for colored. They wore each 
well attondotl and wore doing good work. * 

Tho apportionotl fund for the year was $549,814.09; tho school pojv 
ulation was 406,270; the enrollment, 145,797; tho average length of 
the term was 86 days; the number of teachers, 3,961; the average 
pay per month was $27.20 4 nd the average cost per pupil per month 
was 83 cents. 

It would appear then that during tho year 1874-75 the schools 
were fast getting on theii* feet again ; they wore finding themselves 
in a financial sense, and this was helping them rapidly forward.' 

In January and March, 1875, tho general assembly had felt it 
nece^ary to provide against embezzlement of school funds and to 
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require, under severe penalty, that tax collectors pay to the county 
superintendent *‘the identical money, currency, or obligation received 
by them for taxes from the taxpayers/^ ' The purpose of these acts 
was plainly to prevent tlirifty and imacrupulous collectors from pay- 
^ ing over to the |ghool funds bad money in jdace of the good money 
received by them. * Under this law it was no longer possible for 
collectors to sp(^ulal,o to the disadviinttige of the teacher. 

Anotlier law passwl Marcli 8, 1875, was not so favorable. This 
.revised^the code {ind cut the rate of interest on the sixteenth section 
^uif$s from 8 per cent to 4 j)er cent, while that on the surplus revenue 
\iot mentioned. The -result wiis that, while the school had 
received more than $200,000 from those throe sources in 1874-75, 
they would receive in 1875-76 only $73,663.35,^ It wiis explained 
that since the State under the constitution was tilroady giving one- 
fijfth of her income to the schools, the old rate of inton>st made it 
undertake more than it could well perform. This w(vs blow nuiubor 
one. ' 

Blow number two wtfe still more severe. The now constitution 
was ado})tod on December G, 1875, two months after the beginning 
of the school year, and after the regular falla])portionment had been 
madg to the counties. This new constitution abandoned the one- 
fifth reauiroment for the schools, and, under the inter])retation qI the 
attorn^' general and against the protest of the State suporiutondent, 
this was declared retroactive for the year 1875-76. 

In this way the act of March 8 and the new constitution gave 
heavy setback to the schools. In 1874-75 thoi^ income had been 
$565,04€.94. In 1875-76 it wu^s only $351,406.64, made up as 
follows: 

From flixU?onth wM’lion fiiiuls. at A por <rnt ?r»0, 770.70 

From valiiclerts HixlecnUi tjcction fumiH. at* 4 1 )ct <*('nt 3, 883. C5 

From pur])luH rcvcmic fuiuls. at 4 jut rent v- * 2(>, 703.47 

From' special tippropriation uiulcr th<; new rouHtituiioii 17)0,000.00 

From poll tax 90,414.39 

From miscellames, balance, etc :: 4,655.43, 

Total : ‘ 351,496.64 

(k this sum there was apportioned ‘to the schools $jJ37,276.33 ; 
$8,000 wont to the normal schools, while $6,150, includingtho expenses 
of the ,BUperin tendon t^s ^office, wont for miscellanies. ' 

The reports for the 3 ’oar wore very imperfect; only 51 counties 
were heard fromi In these 51 counties there were 3,088 schodls^j. * 
ip 1876-76, as against 3,211 for the previous year; there were 104‘;414 
children enrolled, as against 118,252; and the length of the school 
term was 80 days as against 86 days. Further than this, there was 

,1 See report 1874-76, pr. 41. The law of Mar. 8» 1876, provides no Interest on the Surplus Revenue fund 
0(lS38i bat this was restofed by the oonaUtatlan of the same year. 
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long delay in securing the 1150,000 direct appropriation provided 
under the new constitution, and some of the schools were not started 
till the spring; but notwithstanding all of these disadvantages the 
gratifying fact developed that — 

the result of the laat year’s operations, as rompare<I with (hose of the previous year, 
are not proportionate to the dimintitioii of the fumi * * * the during the 

past year lias been even more useful mid beu(‘ficial to the State than Votild reasonably 
have been antiripatod in view of tin? do^Teased school fund and the late in 

tlio year before it became available and tlie srliools could be opened. 

To the delay in opening the schools was charged the falling off in 
ciirollmont, but this in turn-*- 

at least prevente<l the origination and arcumulaiiou of claims against the whool 
fund which in former years so disafiV-rted and disrourjge<l teachers ami made the 
^.^ystem unpopular gonomlly. 

The superintendent iirged a closer collection of poll tax and that 
each school district be required to levy and collect '"a special tax, 
within .proper inaxiiniun nnd luinimum limits, for the maintenance 
of its Wn schools.*^’ The matter of the county siijK*rintendents was 
still an open one. The term* of oflice of all was t(*rminated by law 
on the first Monday in August, IS7G; then the salaries were reduc;ed 
and the term of office ^‘xt(‘iuled to Jaiuiurv IK77. 

lilt: injurious efferts of iIkm; i nuMits an? alroailv poncptiblo. Hardly any 
tcachgls instil u(<?s or convoulionH liav^c b(*<Mi orgiini/.od or Iiold during the yoar, 
and the county snp(Tinioud<*nts, by rmwoii of ihcii' inadotjualo oomjK*n,*^ti()n and 
mncOTUiin tenure of (^nico, luivo alinosl invariably '•nsjtcnded visicuion of schools. 

* * ♦ iiavc resigned, and olhers have only been induee<I to Iiold on to 
await the action of the general assembly on the stilijeet. 

A fairly ueciiumtc ])icturc of the stdiools in IS 74 -75 may Ix" secured 
from the. reports of the county superintendents. From these it is 
evident th^ they wore gaining in ])opularity and wore strengthening 
their hold on popular favor, Init it was still thought that too much 
of tlie public, money was going for superintendence and administra- 
tion— a feeling which came near Ixdng disast.rous in 187G. School- 
houses were still v(‘ry inferior; most of them were private property, 
with little or no furniture, 'fhe public was (dther unwilling or unable 
to build houses, and instead borrowed the use of churches, discarded 
log houses, or school buildings (‘rected by private enterprise. In 
some sections attendance was still poor, due to indifreronce rather 
than hostility, and among thb negroes to frequent* changes of resi- 
dence. The county schools" were numerous, and frequently had 
^ fewer pupils than they ^ould accommodate, because of local jealousies 
and the desire of every man to have a school at his own door. The 
same spirit prompted trustees to start rural schools witliin walking 
distance of each other and to use each a few months rather than 
consolidate and run one for double the time. The principle of 
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social solidarity had not developed; each community was sufRcienty* 

. in itself and generally a law unto Itself; few wore willing to increase 
the length of term by a levy of taxes or by voluntary subscriptions. 

But notwithstanding all' these adverse /conditions the schools 
were gaining in strength and influence. The people of .fyabaniii 
h^d never been op])osed to the system so. Iir ante helium 
days they may have been indifferent, but this feeling was melting 
before the rays of knowledge. They opi)ostHl those wlu) took over 
the system in 1868, but when they again secured 'control of tlu» Statt* 

^ government they did not overthrow the work of the former regime; 
they did, however, change the direction of its energies; they extended 
its scope, welcomed it as an ally, and sent their best citiztuis oven 
into the negro schools, which a {pw years earlier would have mcant 
sociol ostracism.^ They were still troubled. with the debts created in 
earlier years, by a depreciated State currency, and by a lack of cash. 
Teachers still had to discount their warrants, in some oases as much . 
as 50 per cent, bpt the finances of the State rapidly improved under 
the administration of the Conservatives, and not only did they in- 
crease enrollment, attendance, length of school Wrin, and nuinh(*r 
of teachers, but in 1875 they had established one normal school for 
wliitcs with an income of $5,000 and two for negroes with tlie same 
income. 

A .just estimate of the work of the peoph^ of the- State for the 
years between November, 1870, and l)ecember, 1875, compels the 
fair-minded critic to say that while the amount devoted to educa-, 
tion was small, it was perhaps as much us the jx'oplo could be ex- 
pected to give. It should be remembered also that progress in 
education cai^^Jnever come from the flat of a man at the top, but 
must be an evolution that carries the people with it. 

The schools of Alabama W(*re never out of the hands of natives 
as completely as were those of some other Southern States. The 
constitution of 1868 introduced some foreign elements and ideas, 
but every change tended back toward the anU'. bellum norm, and it 
seems correct to say that the Alabama system of public education 
has grown out of the actual experiences of the people^ of the State. 

JThe administration of Supt. McKleroy may be characterized as a 
' period of intense shock; had not the schools been in the hands of 
some of the best 'people, they would hardly have stood iho strain. As 
it was, the superintendent was able to hold the schools steady. No 
progress could be expected^'in the face of such loss of inepme as the 
schools suffered in 1875, hut there was much less loss of prestige than 
might have been expected, and as a result, after the force of the finan- 
cial loss was spent, after the political problems of reconstruction were 


1 


1 SUperiotendent’s report, 1874-75, p. 105, 




fettled, after the schools had been again able to find themselves*, ^ 
they wefe^ready to enter upon an untratnmeled course of development. 

Supt. McKleroy, in his final report, dated November 9, 1876, 
summarizing the situation for the two years of his administration, 
says : 

In that period p-eal advancomont and inipn)vomont ha? boon mado. Th«* principle 
of the power and propriety of a Stale to mainUtin a H>'ateni of public. t'diiration 
has been aflrirme<i in unmistakable terinn by the pcojtle of this State, and they liuve 
implanted it in the constitution made by tbemselvos, and in tlie same instrument 
tliey have made libertd provisions for its support, thus {^iiaranleeing its permanency 
ami usefulness. , ' 

And this statoniont, with many confessions of weakne,ss, with 
many caveats and supplementary pleadings, may. briefly characterize 
the educational history of this State during the period that tried 
men^s souls .ns by fire. 

' 75075"— irs 8 


Chapter IX. 

REORGANIZATION AND ADVANCE, 1876-1898. 


I. CONSTITrTlON OK 1875. 

Tlio now constitution of Alabiuna, fonnoil l)y convention Sop- 
toinbcr 6 to October 2, 1875, ratified bv ]>o]>ular vote November 10, 
going into ofK'ration December 6, 1875, roprt'seiits the^ reaction 
fn)iii rocoi)struction. It was the ciilminutton of an eight-year struggle 
for self-govQfiiinoiitVliich had absorbed^the greater part of the life 
and public energies of. the State. If little was accomplished' during 
this period in the of educational progress it was because all 
energies wore absorbed in the gn^xivr question of j)olitical autonomy. 
Wluit was education to men struggling for ])olitieal existence i What 
' was education without liberty? 

The .question of the autonomy of the South had been settled by 
1875, and the cbnstitutioii of that year may therefore taken to 
represent the ideas of the native population on education. Tlie 
careful studofit will recjjgiuzo at once the close relationship of the 
•educational provisions the constitution of 1875, and the laws 
based on it, to those in fortre prior to 1861. llie constitution of 1868 
and the recoiistnic’tionists did little for educatimi in Alabama. There 
is no ground for the claini that reconstnictioii or the Freodinan’ij, 
Bureau founded (or even suhstantifdly advanced) the cause of public 
education in that State.* 

Article 12 of the constitution of 1875 deals with ('ducation. The 
marked change from the constitution of 18(i8 was the disappearance 
of the State board' of education. That anoyialous board had long 
been doomed. It n</w disappeanul. 

In other respects tWore ^as little radical change. The now con- 
stitution provided that the assembly ‘^shall establish, organize, and 
maintain a^system of public schools*' wij-h an age limit of 7 to 21 
yeojps; coeducation of the*»r1lces, although no longer possible, was 
formally guarded agains^by the roquiromout of separate schools 
for ‘‘the children c>{ citizens of African descent**; the old fiction 
of the ^rpetual fund was still maintained, and interest on the six- 
t^nth sectmn and sUrplus'lre venue funds was ordered paid. Nothing 

^ _ 

1 6«e l)ueo», la Atlanllc Monthly, March, 1901. 
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is said of the valueless sixteenth section fund, but by interpreta- 
tion this was counted as a part of the sixteenth section fund. The 
assembly was to provide for an annual poll ttix of $1.50, which was 
to bo used for “public schools in the coimties in which it is levied 
and cx)llecte(r''; the assembly wtis to provide anmiaUy, “by taxation 
or otherwise,'’ not less than 1100,000 for public schinds, and this 
sum was to be increased “as the conditions of the trejisury and the 
resources of the State will admit.” 

The w* *isting of public money was guarded ugaiust by a provision 
that not more than 4 per cent of “all moneys raised” or “appro- 
])riated for the support of public schools” should be expended other- 
\nse than for the papnent of teachers. A State superintendent was 
to be elected by the people; no public money could go for sectarian 
schools; the university and the A. and M. College were put each 
under its own boanl of tmstees, who were appointee! by the governor. 
The iiulependence of the Mobile County system of schools was recog- 
nized, and there was added a clause which was to bo the entering' 
wedge for the broader system which has not yet inateriaUzed in the 
State — 

ami idl H|Hu iaI iiiromoH and poworn of taxation uh iuiw authorized by law for tho 
iK'iiolit of piiblir Hchoola in wiid rounty [of Mnbile] nhall remain undisturboti until 
otherwwi providinl by iht" gonoral u«*oii.bly - 

The income under tlu' Constitution, when arranged hv its sources, 
was lus follows: 

J'nna tho State: 

1. [.aiidn from I iiileti Slati'H, inromo only to bo tn^'d. 

2. (lifts from itnlividnalH or State and ew heal.s, the principal mipht Im* used, 

3. Suq»luH revomio, Hixt^sMith sertitm and valueless sixtocath secticui funda 

(paper funds), income to be UHtjd; rate (>f interoiil fixwl by tho aaapmbly. 

4. |IOO,(XK) or m'oh) appropriated by tho a.s«»mbly. 

Krt»m tho ('ounty: 

1. Toll tax of $1 per [K>11. 

There was no other suggestion of local tax, nor was it possible to 
levy such tax,’ save in Mobile County, whitdi hecaino for that reason, 
tho cymosure of all pmgresaivo eyes. Not until tho constitution of 
1901 was it possible for the counties to levy directly a 10-cent tux ' 
(1 uiill) for the beneht of schools, and then only by a three-fifths 
vote. 

Yet, it w^ould be an error to assume that tho educational provisions 
of tho new constitution were everywhere regarded as indicative of 
progress. Says James Somerville, suporintenclent of Pickens County: 

The most of our people regret the necessity that the legislature * * * f©jt of 
diminishing the interest on the sixteenth section fund one-half. They also regret the 

^ The reports of the auditor show that for year after year the poll tax was poorly collected. The errors 
and insolveoclfs Were often 50 per cent of the total amount received; in some cases they were actually 
more than the whole, 

* Attrition isoaUed to the act of 18W levying a ftaunX tax of 10 cento lor schools, oonaldered In Chapter X. 
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neceasity that tho late convention * * * felt of adopting the artiMee on e<!u ra- 
don; * * * whatever may have been the nocoesiiy of this retrograde inoveraeni 
in the wurw of public tHbjcation, it i« dtn^ply to be regrrMted by all. To CMlm aic 
tho fK>opIe Hbould be ofiiong the highe«t aima of a fn'o State that tlemKvs to wminuo 
free 

n. THE scn(H)L c’ode 8 of isr: and is79. 

' e 

Such wore tho pnn-isions of tho oonstitntion of 1S75. tvhioh wont 
into oifoot aftor tho ho^onnin^^ t>f tho soluuil yoar 1S75-7(1. Wo have 
already disciissod tho oifooUs of the interpretation of this constitution 
on tho school income for that year/ By tho bo^diming of tho voar 
1870-77 the sclumLs had somewhat readjusted thomsplves. 

Then came tho g<*noral sclund law trf February S, 1S77, which W(*nt 
into ofToct October 1, 1S77. This law. in general, was not unlike 
earlier educational acts; tho rate t»f intorost on tho sixtoonth soction 
and valueless sixtoonth-sootiim funds was fixed at (1 por'cont and on 
tho‘ surplus revenue at -1 per cent: other annmil rents, incomes, 
prolits, sales^ and escheats went ttHho generd fund. The contribu- 
tion by the State was fixed at Sld0,000. 

Tho officers of the system wore n State su])erintondont . county 
superintondonts, and thriH* trustees in each township or schotd dis- 
trict. Tho State superintendent was elected for tW(v veal's, lie was 
an advisory pflicer with lit tie opnort unity for suporvisiom ilis duties 
included the ai)por1ionment (vf^diool funds “to tho rosj)octive town- 
ships or school districts." In tlio matter of sixteenth-section fumls, 
tho principle of distribution first inaugurated by tJeu. Perry in 1854 
was again made part of tho law. 

The auperinteadtMU of ^duration shall first sot apart to ea<'h townsbi]) or other 
school district tho amount due. from the State to each district as intorost on its six- 
teen th-wK'tioii fund or olbor trait fund hold l>y t.Iio State, ami all.towiisliipH or sc}i«k>I 
districts which have an inouine froirt trust fundi in the hands of the SUto, or from lease 
or sale of tlieir Hixteeuth-sertion lands, shall not receive anytliing out of tlie balance 
of the e<iucationaI fund to be apportioned until all other townships or k.Ik'm)! districts 
having no trust fund, shall have riH oived from the genend fund such sum as will give’ 
them an e<jual per <;apita api>ortionmenf witli the townships or distric ts having such 
trusts and inccjme. 

It will b<3 seen that by this arrangement tho sixteenth-srcdioji fun^ 
were substituted by a per capita distribution; tho district which' hud 
sold its lands to advantage did not recAMVo much more, and the dis- 
trict which had wasted its lands did not receive niucli less. The 
capital from which this sixteenth-section income was derived was 
paper only. 

The county superintendent was appomted by tne State superin- 
tendent. His duties were mainly financial and not supervisory in 
I character. He was the treasurer of the county school funds, paid all 

I teachers, made settlements with the tax collectors, made reports to 

j . 
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the Stuto 8upcrint<?nciont, and kept an ofTico at the county aoat ono 
<lav in each month. Ilis pay was $75 ]>cr y<w and 1 j>or c-ent of liL< 
ilishursemontxs; this ini^ht ho forfoitod hv failure to make reports. 

The thret' local trustees were a law unto tlieuselvos; (hey sold or 
letLsod schiH)! lands ^ ahlished sch tails, hired t eachers, visit-cd 

Kchoois, took the school census, from the reports of the teachers 
certified “how much is due each scholar for actual attendance/' and 
tiu'M drew tluhr warrant on the county superintcndtuit “in favor of 
each teacher , ♦ * * fop amount due him on his annua] report." 

.\s pay for their hi^h-class, exActing. and important duties, they wore 
relieved' from road and jury duty. 

It was |>rovided that tlie whole of the amount apportioned to the 
('(uinty hv the State superintendent should he certified hy the auditor 
on Oeloher 10 and juiid by the county tax collec.tor to the county 
supcrinlendenl. If the amount of school nfoney thus certified was 
more than could collected in the <'ounty, the remainder was ]>aid 
out of the State treasury. It. was also provided that funds raised by 
local taxation sluudd he expended in the district where raised, and, 
jinally, this law did not apply to cities and towns “ which are provided 
for hv local schotd laws.” All expenses other than those for teachers 
could not exceed \ per cent of llie wlnde; the ])oLl tax and the whole 
of the county appor! ionimmt was c(dh*cted and spent in the county 
of its origin. The actual money was handled only by the county 
superintendent. The teachers were paid on the liasis of attendance. 
The minimum attendance was rigidly fixed hv law at 10 jiiipils, and 
the length of term at 3 months, or 00 days. 

The temlency to create special school districts which developed 
during these years will lie discussed later. The law of 1877 was 
superseded hy a new eodijiealion eimefed Kehruary 7, 1879, In most 
respects it is similar to I In* law of 1877, exc.e])f that t be school rovemio 
is made to include income from unsold lands and license tuxes. The 
county 5Jiperinl(uid(‘nt is still a financial or dishursing oflicor, and his 
pay is increased from 1 per c.cnt to 2 per cent, the board of township 
or school district trustees is "decreased from 3 poisons to 1. His 
duties arc essentially the same, but und(T the luw law he was not to 
contract- 

U) puy a teacher more per mouth than one-third of the amount of the diHtrirt fund set 
apart for the school to bo taught by such Umcher, nor slmll be ('ontract for a.scbool of 
leas than three scholastic moutlia, nor leas thun 10 pupils. 

Nothing was said in the new law about attendance as a basis of pay, 
but reports wore more rigidly insisted on under penalty of loss of 
salary which otherwise would bo paid quarterly. A new feature in 
the law was the county educational board, consisting of the county 
superintendent and two teachers of the county, They were a county 
examining and licensing board and were required to oiganize and 
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maintain at least three teaclii^mL institute's during tine year, Tlio 
teachers wore required to attend at least one. and the Intanl contribu- 
ted its services.. Public exaniitiations were to ho held in the school 
every year, and t.h(‘re were the elements of a grathul system. Th<' 
law pmvided further that all poll and local taxes should be e\)>ende<i 
in the sclu)ol district by the race which paid them. 

Tiiis is the last general revision of the scIkhiI laws (»f Alabama until 
1S95, and with this review an examination may he ma<le <»f what was 
accomplished during the first yeam of the restt>n*d native adminis- 
tration, Since the adoption of the constitution of lS7/» ami the rt'atl- 
justment which Immediately followed, tlm Jiistory of the Alahamtl 
schools has he<'n uneventful. Yet it pr(vs<*nts an int(*re>ting story of 
a struggle against poverty tliat preventeti and conservatism that 
delayed the progress most unhuitly longed for ami work ml for hy 
leaders whose duty it was to guide a pmiple toiling upwaril tlmmgli 
the night toward tlu' light of univc'rsal education. 

The auccessor of John M. McKleroy was Lt*rov V. Box. a lawver of 
attaij^netits, who latiT rost* to a seat on the State circuit- coupt. henc.li. 
yis ailniinistrat.ion covc^rs the four y<‘ars IsTiYlS.so, Ih' puhlislunl 
three annual reports, no report, being issuetl for IS'^t> 7'7, althougli the 
statistics /or that year ly'e iiichidt'd in t.ly' report for the m‘\l. 

Tlie feature of most importanci* during tlu*s(' vi*ars was, jierhaps, tlie 
general s<*hool laws enacU'd in 1S77 ami IS79. It naiuired soint' time 
and effort for tlie scliools to readjust themst^Kes to ^loehanges then 
. inaugurated, lint with this exct^ion thenvwas no viohuit interru|t-'' 
tion during the period. ^ 

The su]>erint^ndent took particular ))ri<7ejn ot^jiliasizing the low- 
/neas of cost in the s(^>ol-s. Thispwas ,57 ciMits jior pu^iil ptT 
mouth, or |2.-ir) per term of HAl days in ^S77-7S. * Jle emphasized 
this “rlieapneas of instruction and ('(‘otnoinv of supervision" as com-' 
mendahle featur<^f tlie.scliool system. Jle j>oint»<'d out that in tluvie 
resj)^a Alah.ama surpassed all tho otlier SoiitluTn States, and hy the 
sanuTlokcu he might' hilve said that liere Alabama led tlie Tnion, 
His argument pr^A'd too 

There is in this period, l>e;jfOnd a doubt, a tendeiiCjy to increase the 
general efficiency of tlu' system. Tlio numlicr^o^teacliers incrtMvsed, 
as (lid the ^rolhiient and average attendance. AfWr IS77-7S 
tfiore was a marKed movement to reduce the number of scliools and 
increase the number of pupils, alth^gh tlie length* Tif tho general 
school term was around four montlis|Pld there was only the* natural 
hicrease in the reyen^o^ based mostly on the closer collection of j)oll 
taxes. Some* off orta were also made to on the old sixteenth- 

section land^otes which Were still in existence, some of thim going 
to 1837^1 By compromising some few thousand dollars were 
reali^, and a very favorable sign was thi|||in 1S79-80 public funds^ 

. . 'j' * ^ . ■ # 
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KEOROANIZATION AND ADVA,NCK, 1«16-1908. Hd 

woro boinj^ 8uj)pl«monUxi hy private contrihutiouH to tlio extent of 
$()0,145, 

It would appear tluit tho greatest. tiiiru’uUy in tlio way of public 
school progress was too much oont^'nt. Says the superinU*n<lont at 
tho close of his term of tdhee: 

Our iN-ht'ol nyct^ m \t*. in ihc nuiin, h om» mui will r<imparc* favoral»ly 

with till* nf uihrr Stalri* It ts n*(w«>niihly mifljiUni !*t the waiiti* of tlio jHH'tpIe,' 

far fta It iK )»ra('tt,*rtl»)i* to adapt it to the snittll uppropriatiitu fur mduxib*. Yet 

tho (*\"Pteu} ran ho iuipnei^tl. 

But unfortuimttdy no SoutItOrn State with whicit comj>arisens are 
here indicated had more than tlu^ teiitativ(' Ix^ginnings of a svstom, 
and sncli co!nj»arisons servinl only to lull tiu^ anthitious into a false 
ConttMitnient.. 

in. ntOtiltKSS IN THK KKiMTlKS, 
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Judge Ih>x was succeedt*d in ISSO by Hon. Henry Clay Armstrong, 

^ who served jvs State siip(*riiit<*n<ient from ISSO to ISS4. l\»rhaps tho 
nutst important act coficerning the schools in ISStV SI was tho ono 
giving tile county su])erinteiidt*nUs full jtower to comjtrtunise the old 
sixtet*nth-s(H’Mon land noti'.s. In t his nvsptn't fair succ-t^s was attaiiuHl 
and a total of $11,520.7- was ttirinsl into the j>ernianent fuiui. Tlio 
ctisiom had been in earlier \<>ai's to ust* tills income for geiu^ral ox- 
pensw: tlo^ la\y <d 1. ISSl, re(|uin*d it to l>e invented in A]ti- 

baina (uj>er C(Uit bonds, but luU t.ill lSS2~SJwas tbe law o)>eyed. In < 
that year also 4)ie State contribution l-o tbe school fund was incnxased 
from $150,tl00 to |2dU.tXllis,]>cr annuin, and the effect of this increase * 
soon made itself a ppan*nt . 

The superintendent advi.stal against suddtm or radical clianges in 
tho w’hool law. and none were enacted. Ho urged <'onstantlv the 
ovi^r-incroasing and more pn^ssing need of moiu'v. At the end of the 
period the StaN' wa^ speiuling some 40 p<*r cent of its total uicomo 
for piihlic flfShools: but llu^ constitiititm forbade that more than 4 per 
c(mt of tbe tiUal scliooj^ fuml should 1 h» usetl for any purpose ollior 
than teachers; an<^tKcrofor<^school sites, schooUioiisas, and school 
furniture sulforod, and the county superintendents wen^ miserably 
Underpaid. The Superintendent nM ommended a spwial tax of 5 
milk, jilthough evidently unconstitutituml. to bo tlevotcd in |>art to 
material e(|uipinent, and asked that the pay of vounty superintend- 
eohs be iiicreaseri to $100 aiul 4 per cent of their disbursements, in- 
stead of $100 and 2 per cent. There was also a marked tendency 
toward centralisation, for botli superintendent and governor ro(5)pai- 
monded that the pountf law of April H), 1873, berepoaltxl and tliat all 
funds be again gathered inter and distributed from the State treasury. 
Certainly tho main reason which caused tho enactment of llio law — 
the fear of misapplication of those funds — no longer existed^ Two 
n^ normal school^ for white teachera were established — thoee dt ^ 

^ II I ■ ' 
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Jw ksomillo and U\nngston— and Uio rating on toarhoiM' rorf iflcat^vi 
^ art mad(^ nion^rl^o and arcurato. Tho rt^t id tln'srh(Kd*> |x^r ])upil 
was only alK>nt t>0 ronts ]H»r nu*nth: th« srlnnil torni still hovertHl 
an)und four inonfJts: and tho total yi»arly ^^alarv of toaohars waa 
l(VvS than idtlmugh this small, >ti{>i*tul was soniawhat angmontiHl 

by private rontnitutions jmd subscriptions among tlio whitos and to 
n vorv small oxtont ainotig tht' nagnaw. 

Tim extra ronlnbnt^>n of $]0tt,00(i first inado by tlto State in 
lSS;h-S4 wiis felt that ymir in an iin nni>o of in eim»llnn'nt and 

of 7,(K)(t in average attendant e. with nearly ,1on new st hotds and tho 
saiuo nujuber of teachers, but since tin' length of term went up only 
^ thnM» days ainl flie >*alary td tea* hei>; tmlv f'J per month, wo may 
assnmo that tho extia Sinn.ittm went mainly ft»r s< Intols and teaclu'rs 
for thoso wln» innl bet*n without thmn. tliis will at t ttimt ft>r tlu' 
int'ix'rtsod attendant ti and slit)w> that tin* fttriner sn)atrinti'iuh*nt was 
right when In* saitl, “Onr gn^utiv-t need is more inonoy." Hut tlio 
nrtseml>ly was >lt'w tt' riMi tt» a n*al apj>reciatitm td this ni'ctl, 

Mr. Amv''trttng wa> >nct eethsl as supcrintmuient m Is^t bv Ht)n. ' 
Soltunon i*alnn*r, win* was tie' ttnly tent of tint po>t belhim sujn rin 
tenilent> tt» l»n'ak fbitmgh t!n^ bmi-ycai nilt' <d st*rvit e. He st*rve<l 
fttr six ytnii's. ainl tlumig lii- tei in *'f o|ii. e llio^. htntH enjtty.Mi a fair 
th'gna' of progriVs. tin* nmitei's of j)ret'mint*nt iinpoi tain t' ]>eing 
money ami utaciiei tiaioing. ^ 

'ITio system “is nt'w regarded jls tissenfial tt* tlio pntsperitv td the 
Slate/’ said Mr. Palmer when ho ltM»k «>iiice. This wits true, ami vet 
it WHS fnio tndy in the >en>e that tln*n' was no Linger hostiljty to tlio 
svhools. But the st litnds still emmuntored imhiren'iieo on tint part 
of tho ndmg ela-ssos. win* la lit'vetl. that a great sv-tmn t tmld bo 
doveltt|H>d with totally imjdtapiatt' n*sources ami an intiilfoivm *' on 
* tlio part td tho lower t la.v>r.>. win* mglt'ctetl to makti umi <d tin* advan- 
tages olTeivd. Wlutt impntssitm on tlie imiss of igntinmt and indiirt*!'- 
onl illiterates tt»nld selmols make that ran for tbretv nnmtlLs in tlio 
year, vith only oo |n*ret'iit t>f tjio eliildren onrollt*tl, witli an average 
uttondaneo of X\ ]>t‘r eoni, with $2i) to $22 its tho averagtt pay of the 
toaehers per intmtli. ami witJi only ot) to (U). cents availahle ]><tr scln'ol 
t'Jiilil ptn* mtmth ? It was, indt*mi. a dislioar(t*ning pn'spt^ t, ami iiravo 
wore tho 'men who wore willing to hoar the hurdeii <d tho public 
grhool system. 

Tlio main troublo was well known, and yet tho educational authori-. 

• tiofl liGsitatoil to sjieak frooly. Tl\oro was, liowiwor, at loast ono 
teacher in tho State who analy/.od tho situation, and wholherdnspirod 
or not, was bokl enough to state the symptoms and proscribe tlie 
remedy. 
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J. N. (>f liockford, Ala,, s|x»akin|T haforo tlu* Alabama 

Kdut'Ht ional Asso<'ia! ion in ISSo, proto^'^tod against sc^lrotin^ “State 
anti ('ou*iity snja'rintt'ntlcnls fn>m (inn»n;^ lawyort ami pttlitirlana/* 
iwnl writ nit; in tin* Alabama rt*arln*rs’ .lournak for January, 1SS6, 

saiti; - . . ' 

I hrrr )iio I* in'^* f«rh(MilN Ml 1 )u* r«-a» )i u( list* ni Alaltfuiat for' 

;U \rurs uiUi jJitMAalf. «tiU )<-( illtw-ni^ v i;. n)i ifir jnrrt*jw* aii)*th>: ill*- 

;0 tin* rnx*- "t J,;t tinn'> iH>t4-r Oiuii tin- jv*jiulaTU'n Th<- fr^'r h IukO ip* atuto ir 
(fiHip*, utnl t t)M'\ tii> (*111*^, 1 hii*** a IumIIomi?^* ftt 1 Ih* U»Htr uf t-di h iM 

■-ttVtNttl of ilIitrr;Oo')i<. list lit Mors, \\ ith (n't' tiuti.'M uii*f ♦*plitiii It* uiiif InU a Hinall 

]MT I'd)! tif inrM'*;i.sr iVi*nM 1«. .‘iirt.Dtsf. ;o,,l ifw.if tlo'i^M\t.n]U Ifivn to rx*n<i • • • 

I lii'n* Is n pMiiotly. ! ttj»* ' uiisittiMiotuil (.''aii tto* limit to 5 to 15 

\ rnf> .Wijtt ii j f i(yi)7( i> // i*;ji , fti (Oi Y /'' •’(* J ■* f*‘i / ' y#ilo’ ^dW^t iry f'if fttuf ttufnlh$ 
tn yf’ir. 1 -'•t;ili!i-l I r>-;:ii];tr i)>'tiinl iij-iii utt*- in « jit )j itnjiitv liijt] Titako atUMxljiiuv 
:»t tin s«‘ in.-liTui.-i i n1Hlluls>‘^^ , ^ 

It jnay la^ oltjct trJ that Mr. Slau;;lilt*r's bistorv was not arniratt', ^ ' 
iittr Ills statistifs t^xact. Smb objiH titnis may bo j^rant^Hl, vtU tiio 
sta* stit's oi onnt'bnt'iif ami allomiant r slntw that l»o was not wiJtt of ^ 
tho mark. As for bis nunotly - tlu* tiino for tlia*. was mit vot, 

^ .'riit' liivt. on-iitost. ami in.tst iuMsimi'l (ioniami tif Maj. Ibihm'r aiul 
bis sn]>]>orlri's wa> fur inon'' imniry. nurino ila* six yoars of bis aj- 
ininistratioii ib.* Siato apprcjinaiinn for sohools rust* fnnn $'j:>0,(KK) 
in IS.si- s:, 1 ,', in Issn mi; ibt* i>oll tax. by rva.son of j^nnitor 

oan' in rollrrtm^. iiicn'asri! frbib i^loS.OUO t*i Slo(MHW). 'bla* Total 
in(‘n'as<‘ was frt»m about IJHKl |t» ^ taait SSoO.OOO. bm t>ii (ho otlior 
liami. scht'ol pttpulation imToa.s^d fnnn rYU.-41J to oJlbtUM ;rso (lio 
]>**r rji])ita inorraso was o;ily from Sl.JJ to $Kr>:b Tlio aiithoritios 
<ii<i lutt a|i|>n‘(‘iato llu* situr.tion, ftir wlnlo the* s!i['K*rintaji<iont * 
was plrmimo olotjnt'nlly fnr a laiyrr sban* uf tlio };nr]>]ns j>ilin^ np 
in tho tnasury, tin* tnuisunr was roronimoiitiiiij; that tlu' p*n»»ral 
tax C'ltt* shouki bo rtMimvtl l>v 10 ja r otuit. 

Th(‘ Siato was tbon i \])j juiiii;: alanit ono-tbinl of its im't.nno oji 
soliools, l>ut this sum was oK'nHy insuHirit'iit , ami (lioro stv'inod litilo 
Ito]>o t»f siibst ant ial iiu nutstu J'bo ainonJit fnnn tlio Statt' iit*[HMi(.lod 
on tiu* Will of lilt* asst'iiibly as Well as iht' r^nniiiitni <if tho tn*asur}"; 
tilt* iiU'onio fnnn tlir ja rjx tual fum! was fixotl l>y law;* tlio ijiooiue 
frttin ]>oll tax was <;rvatly n/tlurttl by ]mor oolJool itnis, <'s|a*i;ially 
anitm^r tht* iiot.:n»os: *ami what ini«:bt bavo hoojT tl^o fruilfni source of 
lot al taxatitni was st> hodj^od alanit l>y constitutional limitations as 
tt> bo of little vubio. 

The Alabama KduoationaJ Association was already discussing and 
advocating local taxation ami the authorities won^ still seeking to 
equalize b) all of the counties the sums derived by the richer ones, 
from'sixleenth section funds.’ The interest now\paid on these fund^ 
was 4 per cent, and tip* difTereJioe between counties \vhich had largo 
funds and those which had small fundswas as usual equalized out of 
State taxes. 
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It Will 1)6 rBc&llod tli&t tli6 city of Hobilo b&d been org&nized &s & 
special or separate School district as early as 1826; that under the 
constitution of 1875 it was placed in a class by itself and all of its 
“special incomes and powers of taxation “ recognized and affirmed 
until changed by the assembly; that this power of local taxation for 
schools given to Mobile by the constitution of 1875 was apparently 
given to no other. But other local systems were from time to time 
also provided by law for Montgomery, Selma, Huntsville, Eufaula, 
Birmingham, Opelika, Dadeville, Oxmoor, and Marion. These acts 
produced little more than convenience in administration. They 
established school districts with boundaries coterminous with those* 
of the municipalities. Their school income was their pro rata share 
of county funds, increased perhaps by appropriations from general 
mumcipal funds. In only one case was authority given to levy a tax. 
The act creating the school district of Oxmoor (passed Feb. 9, 1877) 
provides: . , 

The trusts, and their micceasora in office, shall have the power to levy a tax on 
aU property, both real and personal, within the bounds of such sch(x)l district not to 
exceed half of 1 per cent for school purposes; and for the first and wcond years, half 
of 1 per cent for building purposes.* 

There was little of this special school legislation in 1879 and 1881. 
Iif^g883 various acts of the kind were passc'd, some with, some with- 
out, the power of local taxation. Among the former wore acts incor- 
porating the Peabody district in Kussell County, and DecatAir* district, 
^ch of which was empowered to levy a 5-mill tax, and in addition 
Decatur might “for the first and second: years levy “one-half of 1 
percent for building purposes.'^ In 1885 Blountsville, Prattville, 
and Cullman Were authorized to levy 5 iulUs, reduced in 1887 in case 
of Cullman to 2.6 mills, and Tuscaloosa 2.5 mills; in 1887 Opelika 
and Uniontown were permitted to levy 5 mills; Troy and Tuscaloosa, 
2.5 mills; Birmingham, 1.5 mills. 

The unconstitutionality of these acts is so manifest that it would 
seem they were intended to force an issue in the courts. Such an 
issue soon came. The authorities of Cullman levied the tax. There 
lyas objection, and the case reached the supreme court as Shultes v. 
Eberly, and was decided against the pfi\vT3r to tax. The question at 
issue, as considered by the judges, was “whether, under the State 
constitution, it is competent for th^ legislature to delegate to the 
trustees the power to tax.“ The court then proceeds to limit the 
question at issue by saying: 

We have thus limited the questipn, ae we do not wish what may be said to be under- 
stood as applicable to school districts crated within the corporate limits of a municipal 
corporation, where the power to tax resides in the municipal authorities, and is not 
in excem of the constitutional limitation. 

> B«e School Laws, 1878, p. 46; reenacted In 1887, Laws of 1886-87, p. 1081. 
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The court declared that municipal corporations, including counties, j 
are the only, corporations under the constitution to whom the 
assembly may delegate its powers to tax; as this separate school 
district was in no sense a municipal corporation the act was unconsti- 
tutional.' 

By the same token it would appear that the cities might levy 
school t^es, and that the acts passed in 1887 and earlier for incor- 
porated towns were constitutional. Nevertheless the attempt to 
avail themselves of this interpretation met ,with ^disaster. Under 
a law passed February 18, 1895, the city Birmingham attempted 
to collect a special tax for schools. It was already collecting a 
municipal tax of 50 cents on the hundred, which w^as the constitu- 
tional limit, and for this reason the law provided that Iho school tax 
should be levied “on the same lists with other State taxes,” and it 
was provided further — ^ 

that whenever the tax levied by the State ^all exceed 55 centa on every $100 of 
'taxable property, then the tax hereby levied shall bo diminished to tliat rate which, 
added to the rate levied by the State, shall not exceed 75 cents on every $100 worth of 
taxable property, the limit fixed by the constitution [for State taxation]. ^ ^ 

Stripped of verbiage this a<‘t simply meant that' the city of Bir- 
mingham, having already levied the 50 cents per hundred allowed for 
municipal taxation and desiring to raise more money for schools, 
undertook to shift this extra tax from the city to the State lists. 

Says the supreme court decision: 

It Was supposed * * * constitutional inhibition might be l^ally 

avoided by providing that the State should levy and collect the tax and pay the same 
over to the treasurer of the board of education. 


f 
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Some taxes were paid under this act, but an appeal was made to 
the courts, and the case came u]> as State of Alabama v. Southern 
Railway (115 Ala., 250), with the result that the contentions of the 
State were defeated. In the first plac-e the act was declared uncon- 
stitutional because it contained legislation on more than one subject 
which was not “dourly expressed in its title,” and so violated section 
2, Article IV of the constitution. 

In effect the court declared it a municipul tax, and therefore violat- 
ing Article X, section 7, of the constitution. If this act were aUowed 
to stand — 

it would effectually emaeculatc this constitutioaal prohibition. It would Unction 
the levy (pf a tax by the State for the purpose of public education in the city, which 
the city itself is prohibited by the constitution from levying and collecting, and 
which, if sanctioned as to one city might be extended to every other locality in the 
State, in overthrow of this fundamental law. It would allow a thing to be done in- 
directly which is forbidden to bo directly done. 
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* Seeakm law 18M-05, pp, 738-740. 
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. In commenting on this decision Dr. J. H. Phillips, superintendent 
of schools in Birmingham, says, in a recent letter: 

Several of these cities attempted to collect the local tax. The city oT Birmingham 
did collect several thousand dollars. This fund was paid under protest, pending a 
decision in the courts, whi('h of course was adverse, following the principle enunciate<l/ 
in the Cullman case. Ko local taxes f^>r schools were successfully collected under the 
. constitution of 1875. ' 

And yet it does not appear that the courts ever passed on the direct 
question, either under tlie constitution of 1875 or of 1001, whether 
'“a city migh^ not collect taxes directly for schools if it kept within 
the constitutional limit of 50 cents on the hundred nllowec^or inuni- 
mpal taxation. The xitii^s have at any rate found it ealfer to get 
their money for schools under their general powers to tax. 

From this time the separate school districts, including^ thosQ to 
which the right to tax .was granted in the special acts, obtained 
indirectly what they could not obtain directly. Under th^constitu- 
tion the counties might levy 50 cents per hundred %t county pur- 
in the same way municipal corporations might levy 50 cents 
' per hundred for towm 'purposes, but in the eyes of the constitution the 
separate school district Jiud no standing; therefore the cities taxed 
themselves as municipalities, and as such assigned a part of the pro- 
ceeds of these taxes to theipselvos as school districts. Unfortunately, 
how'ever, miscellaneous demands were so heavy that httle was some- 
times left. for the schools. Their reports to the State^uperintendent 
generally show a part of their school funds as coming from *'appro- 
.• priations by the district” or ‘Sippropriations by the city,” seldom 
from direct taxation for schools. In this way, by this legal fiction, 

^ the cities and towns have been enabled to develop their schools, and 
they have thus made possible a school development in the cities alto- 
gether creditable. In 18S7-88 the funds thus raised schools in Mk' 
districts woj^e more than $174,000; in 1889-90 they wore, estimated at^ 
more than |f;300,000. With 1 886-87 Maj. Palmer se^mrnie'd the ref)orts 
of city an^ special school districts * from thosei for country schools. 
The former could now begin to stand alone ; the latter stili needed sup- 
port. This will explain the apparent shortening of the school term ' 
in 1880*^7 to 70.5 days, os compared with the 87.25 days of 1885-86. 
The later year included only the coimtry schools; the earher year 
covered all schools and shoyrod'^that the city schools had attained a 
school term (in 1887-88) of 180 days f<?r both white,and negro schools- 
in Birmingham; 170 in Montgomery, Selma, and Huntsville; 160 in 
Tuscaloosa; 181 for whites and 204 for negroes in Eufaula; 20Q for 
both in Decatur; 18t) and 160 in Troy; 170, and 140 in Opelika; 120 
I ; in BrownviUe; 190 in Cullman; 178 and 163 in Prattville; 180 and 145 
1 j in Uniontown. The trouble was that these special districts served 
( only a small port of the population, . . In 1888-89 only 17 such Special 
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districts, not including Mobile, reported to the State superintendent. 
Of these 17 districts, 12 reported a school population of 14,261 white 
and 15,055 negro children; the enrollment was 5,444 and 3,718, 
r^pectively; the average at tepdance about 3,929 and 2,281, respec- 
tively. These figures are themselves sufiiciently luminous. In none 
of these places does the school term seem (o have been less than 160 
days; in one it went to 200, and yet the enrollment on school popula- 
tion was only 31 per cent and the average attendance was only 20 
per cent. It is evident that these schools needed something besides 
money. / 

During this period educational cotjfcfionsness began to manifest 
itself in the bettor organization of teachers into associations, State 
and local, white and colored. These bodies held annual meetings, 
and, though poorly atteiidwl and treated with indifference by some 
of the higher educational institutions, preserved tlie, even tenor 
of their way; disciLssed the problems of their. profession, and em- 
phasized and strengthened the demand of the State superintendent 
for more money. Teachers’ institutes and reading circles were 
inaugurated w'hile the professional and technical sides of the teachers’ 
work were heii^g examined and studied in the State normal schools, 
of which two more were organized for whites. At the end of Maj. 
Palm(^r’s administration thaere wwo normal scdiools for the training 
of white teachers at Florence, Li\angston, Troy, Jacksonville; and 
for colored teachers at Huntsrille, ^puskegee, and Montgomery. 
These received their support mainly {rcifm tlie St-ato,;exce'pt Tuskegee 
(which even then wtis drawing on the philnntluropy of the North), 
and to eacli the Peabody fund made appriHjiiitod and appreciable 
contributions, amounting in 1889^90 to ^3,800 for the seven schools. 
Tli(^ formal institut(\s, of wiiicli tw’^o w'ere lield in 1SH9-90, were sup- 
ported by the Peabody fund and w'cre intended to arouse tlie ]>eople 
to the need of better teacliers and b(>tter schools. . They were inUmded 
for that class of teachers who could not attenrfri()rmnl schools and 
‘they offered courses extending from two to five years. congres- 
sional institutes, organized, as the name implies, in the dongreasional 
districts, were inftendod to meet the need§ of still another class of 
teachers, and the teachers’ reading ci^cl(^s were to (ni courage home 
reading. The elementary character of this is indicated^by the 
books recommended for study: Barnes’s General History, r^ige’s 
Theory and Practice of TeacJiing, Watts on the Improvement of the 
Ifed, Hawthorne’s Literature. It was necessai^ to lay, 'first, a 
^fftu ral basis, on which somothingiiof a professional superstructure 
rflght be reared. Th^ pVofe&sional spirit was hindered, no doubt, by 
the failure to grade Salaries as well as certificates. “ 

There -Was also the beginning of an educational press. In 1882 
and 1^3 Alabama Progress, published in Montgomery, had 
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advocated education, prohibition,' and kindred BubjectB. Then came 

the AJabama Teachers’ Journal in 1886, published first in Hunts- 
ville, later in Montgomery. As' its name implies, it was distinctly 
educational and served as an organ for the teachers of the State. 

During this period, also, the graded-school idea began ito make 
pfogress, especially in the separate or special school districts, which 
were now leading the State, both in the quantity and (.uahty of their 
, work. 

Grading pupils brought up tlie question of textbooks, which was 
a serious one. The superintendent discussed a State or county sys- 
tem to prevent the numerous changes and multitudinous Variations ' 
that afflicted teachers and drained the purses of parents, but the 
conservatism of the State and the spirit of local indojiendenco pre- 
vented rapid progress. Tliere was some discussion, also, of a flexible 
course of study for the “ungraded country schools.” 

. Other needs of the schools were- better schoolliouses — for under 
the law no public money could be devoted to the erection'or repair of ' 
buildmgs, or for hirniture— longer terms, and bettiir foaidiers. Tliesys- 
tern as a whole needed toning uj), but to do this requirinl money. This 
could be seemed only by taxation, and to tax required an amendment 
to the constitution. To secure tliis required a long, slow jirocoss of 
education penetrating every section of the State, iUuminating every 
corner, and enlightening every voter. With rocoustniction beford 1 
their eyes, the constitution makers of 1875 had been careful to 
hedge severely about the taxing power. Now that reconstruction i 
was pa^ed and the State restored to its normal self, they found 
these limitations a stumbling block on progress, which might be 
^removed only when all advocates of education should work in 
harmony. . ’ 

Private schools were stUl pf coasiderable importance in the State; | 
, : contributions and subscriptions sorv'od to lengthen percep- 

tibly the public term ; ^nd on those sources the public had to depend » 
entirely for the^er^tion and maintenance of schdolhoiL^es, except in 
the separate school districts and cities, where this want was mot by 
appropriations from municipal funds br by the is.syo ot school bonds. 

The State superintendent advocated a general .3-null tax and a 5-mill V 
tax in the special districts. The cry was for. more money, and with 
^is It was thought all other good things would come to the schools. 

The question was no longer whether there should bo public schools, 
but whether they should bo in accord with the demand of the times! 

The report of the superintendent showed that the demand for im- 
provement was based on a real necessity, since comparison of school 
accomplishments in lilabama with those of other Southern States 
showed up to the serious disadvantage of the former. 






roufer upon tho truBte<« of the school districts in this StaU) the power to levy within 
their districts Bp(vial tax of not more thaif one- fourth of 1 per cent [2.5 mills], to be 
I applied exclusivory to maintaining the public schools in the districts in which said 
tax is levied. 

It providod furthor that each raco might rocoivo l>ack tho propor- 
tion of taxes paid by it, but this provision was not compulsory. It 
was provided that this amendment should Iw voted on at the gen- 
^ oral election for roprasentatives on August 6, 1894, and the activi- 
ties of tho department wore shaped toward securing this result. In 
,1893 Supt. Harris organized an o<lucational campaign, pubhshod a 
letter to tho people of the State and showed that tho weakness of the 
school system might bo easily corrected by legislation; with “more 
money, longer school period, more trained teachers, and better school- 
houses,” the schools woxild ‘/soon be in the forefront of progress.” 
The United States Commissioner of Education commeiided his zeal, 
applauded his efforts, and lent the weight of Federal influence. But 
alj of this was rather in tjie in tores t of general education than of the 
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am^dmoBt in particular. In fact, judging from what little expres- 
sion is found in official or^^ofhcial school oi-gans, the school men ^ 
were only lukewarm ih its fhvor. A corrospondent in the Educa- 
tional Exchange declared that it was not so mu(di money that was 
Deeded as local supervision, and ho iuaistoii that $75,000 taken out 
of the school, fund and devoted to county supervision would proiluce 
bott^ results than the \\)xoh was then domg; anoiher said that, 
while $600,000 was tluo aunual State oxponiliture. hardly more than 
$200,000 was well useti. The m^in fw'o urging tln> aineiwlinent was 
the county superintendents. They organizeil themselves into a 
“Campaign board of education’' for the summer o^ 1894, and hold 
many public meeting^, made inany*,a{ldressi>s, and strove to awaken 
ihe'people to the opportunity. The State teachers’ association s*wd 
the proposed amondmont.was “a measure of great importance^ to all 
the people of th(fSta\o and to the cause of public education in par- 
tiowlar/' They pointed out the fact that in all the Sta4e3 which had 
an adequate school fund the bulk of it was secured through local 
taxation, and after citing the right of local laxalicn in cities aiul 
towns under- the constitution hevcausV they wore municipal corpo- 
rations, denied that there was; a valid reason hy corporations; 
should enjoy the privilogo of local taxation bocauso they are cities 
or towns and the same right bo denio(l to rural districts bocauso they 
are not corporaiiond.” 

The Hon. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peaboily fund, addressed an 
eloquent letter to the candidates for governor on the Democratic and 
Populist tickets, th(v burden of which was local taxation, the issue 
being in his opinion “more parainouut than are iho issues, Federal 
and State, which divide parties, local and natiwiial.'’ lie points out 
that the school term in Alabama wtis 73 days, and that 41 per cent 
of the population was illiterate in 1890, and adds: 

' This beggarly array does not fill vip iluidark outliitce. THoho short schoolfl arc in 
many cases inefficient and inadfKjualc, and the graduaU*H of high flchwlB even arc 
three years behind the Oerman gruduatcfl in the amcmiit of knowledge ac quired and 
in mental development. This inferiority is largely attributable to the Hh(»rler tern^ 
of school years, to the want of professional teacbera, and to the small enrollment 
* * *. Rotation in joffice, narrow parliKanRhij),|ineffirienry are the direct fruits of 
making school offices not places of trust, but spoils of political \dcU)ry * * *. The 
Stale superintendent should remain in office long enough to be Llioroughly familiar 
with the duties of his exalted position, and should be an expert capable of advising 
flyo cipivc and legislature, and scho<>l officers and teachers, and in full intelligent 
sym^thy with the educational problems * * *. Perhaps the argument most 
likely to rei|ch the general public is the close relation between public free schools 
and the increased productive powers of labor and enterprise * * *. Education 
creates new w^lth, develops new and untold treasures, increases the growth of 
intellect, gives directive power and the power of self-help *. The schwls in 

Alabama are handicapped by a ^clause in the constitution limiting local Uxation to 
an extremely low figure. If by general agreement among the friends of education 
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the removal of tjiifl reatriction could be separated from party poUlica, and local taxa- 
tion could be brought to the support of Bchools, there would soon be an era of edu- 
cational and niatcrial pmppcrity.* 

^ By common consent tho school amendment was not raado an 

( issue in this hotly contested campaign, for most oi the loaders on 

both sides, including Col. Williain C. Oates, the Dei ocratic, and 
I Capt. Reuben F. Kolb, the Po})iilist candidate, were gem illy favor- 
I able to its i)assage. Possible hostility for the fear that tin proper ty- 
ItAss might. avail themselves of the opportunity to levy educational 
^ taxes on the rich was disarmed in advance by the n'quirement of a 

' local vote for the onactnuuit of the law; the fear that negrocxs might 

get too much was mot by the provision that each race might, if it was 
80 desired, receive what it paid. The anumdinent at In^st was merely 
permissive. ^ 

In perfect fairness, it can onl}" be said that the support of the 
^ schoi)l authorities was httle more than perfunctory. Certainly their 
* grief over defeat, wtis not ])r4found. But the aniendmont ha'tl strong 
friends. Hon. Solomon Palmer was one, and Dr. James K. Powers 
was another. The latter was chairman of the ** Campaign board of 
education”; he sought to organize the (caclu>rs; ho s])oko and wrote 
in its atlvocacy, even calling the scliool cliildren to liis aitl by writing 
argumontativo declamat ions for their usi»; ho declared that schools 
would bo at a standstill without it ami became so enthusiastic that 
ho sa.d never before had “so much interest” been shown in an 
educational measure; he oven proplu^sied its success at the polls. 
Another enthusiast appealed to metaphor and characterized the 
amondmoiu as a “lion of learning.” 

But the chief sup]>ort of the measure came from the editors rather 
than the teachers. They alone ap})oar to have grasped its sigiiifi- 
I caneo, One Birmingham editor said it was “ the biggest thing since 
the war, in Alabama.” 

The Binningliam Age-Herald was fnmk in its review t>f the general 
school situation: 

All tltu. talk about Alabaraa’fl splendid public-school rot. Outaido'of a 

fow of the largir towns, she lias the very poo^c^'t hcIkhjI systt-m and sjx’uds less money 
I than any Stat^e in the Union. She is at tin* bottom of the list of -14 States. Her only 
hope to pull up is in the school amendment, (Aug, 1.) 

In an ironical review it suggested that abolition of the schools was 
the easiest way to cut down expenses in Birmingham, and remarked, 
“Our people are-asleep on the great question of education” (Aug, 4). 

I On the day before election it said: 

! Kising above all partiaan considerations in tliis campaign, fixed in the pure air ot 

' patriotism, love of our homes and our children)^ is the proposed school amendment.** 

1 Letter in Keptn-t of Cooimiaaloner of Education, 1894^, p, 1377. 

76076*— 16 9 * 
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And again; ^ 

Of all the 44 States in the Union, Alabama in the only one that doesn’t have local 
taxation. (Aug. 5.) 

“Cast a ballot for the Hundley amefidment and have posterity” to 
bless* your momoiy^'' said tho Groeimllo Advocate. 

Other supporters of tho measure were the Huntsville Argus, the 
Heflin New Era, the Chemkeo Sentinel (Populist), ami tho Gadsden 
Tribune. ^ 

But tho amendment met with an overwhelming defeat. Th6 
constitution roquinul that an amejidment to it should receive a 
majority Of the whole vote ctist. In Jefferson County 0,150 votes 
wej-e cast for Oates and Kolb, and 3,519 for the amendment; no one 
there thought it worth w^hile to vote against the measure. In Mol)ile 
County there were 4,049 votes for Oates am! Kolb, 877 for and S34 
against tho amendment. In Bullock County the vote for the amentl- 
ment was 1,917 out of 2,619, this being possibly the latest majority 
in its favor in any county in the State. 

Hon. Oscar II. Hundley, the author of the amendment, was l)oaten 
biu, not cast tlowm. He had worked for six years to get tliis bill 
through tho assembly; he would try again. 

The Age-Herald was chagrined and spoke jdainly. 

In the fight jui*t cloeed tlio cowardly jH)liiiciaiiH hold back and doilg^Nl. Even 
the friends of eduoalion wore— wme of them— browbeaten into tsilenoe lewt e;>oech 
might loea a vote. (Aug. 11.) 

Tho Educutioniil Exchange admitted that there had been neither 
marked hostility nor oiUhusiastic- supj)ort: 

There waa no virulent opjH)Hitiou— tliero no organizes! antagoniMm. « * * 
The sporadic utta<*kH upon it w<*re not of nuineient forcy pruN’oko an aggresnive jK)licy 
in its bol»lf. The measure ditHl of indifference; ditnl in the ramp of its friend.-^, the 
mofit cruel and ignominious fate that could have befallen it. 

Beyond this preliminar}^ fight to secure u more libt'rul clause, in 
tho constitution in the matU*r of local taxation for schools, there 
was little of moment in the period. The printed reports were brief 
' and imperfect; the statistics w’ere loss in amount than usual, more 
incomplete, and practically worthless. 

There wore, however, some elements of progress: 

1. Tho growing us(»fulness of the local ami congressional institutes, 
which were increasing in numbers and in attendance. It was pro- 

^ posed to make the attendance of teachers on these institutes com- 
pulsory. 

2. Tho law of 1890-91 made some changes in the administrative 
features, among them being a return to three trustees for tho town- 
ship in place of the one township superintendent. These trustees 
now apportioned the funds of fhe township to each school as they* 
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doomed “fit and equitably/* and this was iuterpretod as more 
favorable, to the whites than the older law. had boon. 

3. ^Vnothor law of the session of 1S90-91 placed on the market 
some 3p,000 acres of “school indemnity lands, “ which had edmo to 
the State from the Federal Goverainent “on account of swamp and 
overflowed lands, other public lands in Alabama sdld or otherwise 
dispost'd of by the Federal Government” and iu'qiiircd as a result 
of tl'.o State act of F(*bruary !^S, 1S87. 

4. In 1S92-93 an act was pasfKnl establishing an Industrial School 
for White Girls, 'riiis was the culmination of various earlier efforts 
hut nq)resent(‘d a beginning only, $5,000 being apim)priated for the 
organization *'f the school. 

Tin' ni'gro SK-hools in geiuTal and the nonnal s<diool 3 , white and 
colored, were. n*ported as making good progress, ami there was 
more promptness in paying the tetu'hers. The lark of uniform* 
textbooks gave trouble as did the question of the third-gnide certifi- 
cates. How^ to find the .amount to bo a])portioned from the poll 
tax w'as also a problem. This, was solvetl by making, the poll tax 
of oiu* vt*ar th(^ basis for tlu^ next ytMr's apportionmeut. 

This administration w'as hampered by an unusuaUv sgi^us indus- 
trial and agrieultupd de])ression, by an. exceed i ugly hitter factionaj 
])()litical fight, with more or less hidden fear of possfbje advantages 
to the negriO, and most of all by iiidilfen'iK'e. 

Maj. Ilarpis wius suecot»ded by Hon. Jolirf O? Turner, of St. Clair 
Count y,^^o served for four year.-,4fom 1894 t# 1898^ 

His early Work included the codification of the School laws as 
unuuidod and modili(*d by recent assemblies. In its general character 
tlie new eo(h^ did not ditfer from the old, but there was growing during 
this decade a recognition of the increasing ramifications of the public- 
school system. This system no longer included nierely teaching of 
the three K’s, nor confined itself to the primary and gramma i\ grides, 
as had been the idea a generation before. 

The grades of U^achor s certificates were t^-reo: For the third grade 
applicants were to cx^nined on orthography, reading, penman- 
shij), practical aril Imietic through fractions, primary geography, and 
the eleinen^iry ])rinciples Of ])hvsiology and hygiene; for the second 
grade, on all »hc foregoing and on practical arithmetic, history of v 
the United States, English grammar, intermediate geography, and 
elementary algebra; the first grade required, in addition, higher 
algebra, natural philosophy, geometry, and the theory and practice 
of teaching. * * ^ * 

To meet these growing requirements tho normal schools had been 
recognized for some years os necessary. / Beginning in J87ii they 'had 
increased in niimbei-s and steadily developed in their scope and field 
of operations. I * ' - . I 
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This code shows also that tho direct bearing of e<iucatioii on lifb 
was moro fully realized. In '"iSHS the a-ssenibly tried the oxperi- 
mont of establishing branch apiculttiral experiment , stations wiili 
tho location of a school at I’nionto^i, Perry, (’ouniy; in fSSjl and 
1893 others were estabh.shed at Abbeville and Atliens, nm^y IbUr) / 
six others, making nine in all. had bw'ii establislied in tlie various 
congn'ssional districts: from merely agricultural exi)etiment, stations - 
they were nOw In'ing evolved. into agricultural scliools and were jiut 
. under tho control of actual farmers who wt^re to ))un4in,se land and 
provide buildings. Their funds, however, were a.s v.>t ven- limited in 
amount , varying from »2„')t)0 to $3,000. To correspond wit h t Ids m-o- 
vision-for boys furnished by the agricultural schools was tlnviti^is- ' 
triabSchool for White Girls, first organized under th<|^i\v of 1892-93 
and located at Montej’allo. Uj> to this tmie in Alabama as in other 1 

southern Statics the liighcr education of white girk had been without I 

official recognition. WTiite boys had been .pro vi.led. for in the Ihdy- > 
technic School, at Auburn: negro boys and girls had bemi [irovidcd 
for some years with normal and industrial or vocat iomil 'naining at 
both Tuskegee and Huntsville. 

The most marked tendency of the period in legislation was ilie i 
creation of separate school districts, with sjusMal jidweis. Betwcmi ■. 

^ 1876 and 1SS4-S.5 twenty-one acts of thi.s character I^d been jia-ssed, ■; 
some giving tho power, to tax to the separate district, .some with- 
holding tliis power: at the si>ssion oMSS6—S7 thirteen separat'* schoid 
districts w’cre established: in 18S.8-.s:j|, twenty-live: in 1890-91 and • 
1892'-93, twenty’-three each: in 1894-95, twenty-live: in 1896-97 the 
numlier rose to nearly seventy; in 18 98-99 it^ , was alxmt fifty. 

The question of money wii.s njqiernKist in the formation of tlmso 
districts, but the supreme roiii t decisions, vense of .Seliiiltcs r. 
Ebcrly, decided in 1887, and Alabama r.^r^mtliern Raihvnv, drttided r 
in 1896, stood as boas in tho path of local* axat ion. In the act form- 
ing the Montgomery separate school district, passed February 27, ( 

1887, it was met by providing thal tho city council might “apjiropri- 
ate not exceeding 10 per cent of tho gross revenue for the sujiport 
of schools. Tho act of 1885 allowing Tuscaloosa to levy’ '25 cotUs is 
brought forward in tlio school code as if still in full force;' t^lo satno 
amount might be Ibyied in tho Troy district ; aini 20 cents in tli8 city 
of Gadsden. In fact tho legislature was becoming increasingly moro 
and more appreciative of the importance of the educational system 
and the financial needs of its administrators. <4. 

In 1894-95 it began tb allow towns like Brewton to issue, bonds for 

schools and schoolhousos; Montgomery and Opehka followed in 1898 - 

9^ and it even ,^ent to tho extreme of permitting the county of St. 

Clair to levy a special tax of 10 cents fof*education (act ofjh'eb. 18, 

1895), so far as known the first of tho kind in tttb State. St. Clair was 
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folio wihI by \\ alkor in KS‘U)-07, alst> witli a lO-cont tax» by Lamar amt 
kayottoin with a Inn'cnt tax: In* C'hiltbn with a lax between 

a luininiuin of 5 ami a inaxiinuin of evnta, ami by BaKlwin, which 
' * cv)iihl lory cuotijjh local ii^chool tax to briil^ the whok^ (X>untv lax up 

I t^> t he const it lit lonal liniii of 50 cents ju’r hun(!V^l, while another law 
of the saiiK' year ailowcii Madison County to set aside $h50 for county 

normal ^cho^lj^. jjr 

j The act jirovidin^ for th(‘ scliools of Anui^^n, pasbinl iii'IS9I,* 

f seems nearly a model. The scluud board wasrtMjuirtHl to make a 
I report to the city council— " ' 


Ilie vi m atey re^jiiirod fur ihe.siiitiv.rt ami maintt'nanre of the pub- 
lic at loKils ii?f tfte I ily tor 1 1:<* no\t mut fur thy ooNMion. rvntjil, 

or n']>;iir of tin* iuN'o-«tr\ with a nffctca'ufftt <tf the pmiiivble 

aiiioi lu ef iiiuin'\ Wiiii uyll.lK* from tIm* h<H»l fund or fn^u) aijy uttiffr Anin'o, 

Hie city oHuei'S won* then lecjuirod to make ao appropriation “to ^ 
8U|)|)ly whateK‘r a^iiitional amount may bo lUH'essarv.” They wen* 
not requinai to appnqtriate for schools more than' *Jo' per cent df the 
.f^ro^s revenue of tlic city, hut mi;,’^ht in tlu ir dis(*rction appriifiriate 
lai^et sum^, <u* niakf^ spe(‘ial appropriatiitn'- for the ertH'tiiUi, repairf 
1*1* rental of schoolluuwes. ' ' 

This Heems by far tlu^ ni(»st liberal of all tllt^s^ local laws, .which 
wluii* tiu'V tfitl not alj||^'s pmvide h>r local laxation, at any rate 
pive ^uvater frtu'dom (lyd fl (\\ihility of mo\ilft!eut, more liberty an^ 
indepemiency, and wheUed the appetite for laUlar tilings. 

As fifr as the rotirim^^of this 4<lininist rat ion there is little to 
di.st inguish it from ttlhoig,' The snporiiilondent deplonvl tho slow- 
ness of suhonlinate.s in making their reports, which in turn preventryl 
him from piaking liis own report on time. H(* ('nuinerat(Hl with some 
(Tetail the jirihcipul gfievantu^ which wore tlnui ilelaving tho progn^as 
of S('hooI.s: "Sickness in liis own family; de|>ns>sion in business and 
stringemy in niomyv matter's; <lelay in tlie payment of teadieiB; 
partisan jiolitics; tln^ grafting of m‘w p!ias(‘s of education on tho old 
system and the cons(*quent lack of liarniony Vtwet'ii pearls and need 
of readjustimmt; trouble in swulfiug patents for sehool lands; uncer- 
tainty over, tile school censtis; and lack of funils for institute* work. 
Some of these tnniliies were important, some were not ; some W(*re 
^rtunovahle by industry and organization; some were merely symjitons 
of an neute state of alfairs, wliile others wt*re chronie. All might be 
bettered by a skillful administ ration of 'the resources at command, 
tho superintendonk recommended, os a part'al solution: That the 
cruisus be taken in July instead of August; that some uniform way of 
selecting scfiool oflicers be fixed and that they be paid; that the gravies 
of teachers be reduced to two, and that their examinations be uniform 
and be prepared by the superintendent; that school money l>e allowed 
for (ihe erection of schoolhouaes; tfiat tho per capita apportionment 
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bo mcroa8o<l from the then rate of about 75 cents to aiul that 

in order to pnnndo the nm^iiry money a con-Btitutional aineiniment 
bi> paaaotl allowing Io4*al taxation to tlLsi riots. townshi|>s. and eoiinties. 
that the local district tnistei's from threi to one and that 

he l>e paid; that money for uwtituttrs be pntvidtsl iiide|>endent tf 
the IVahotly fum); that women l)e ma<le tdigthli* hir school otiicc''. 
and that all sixttMUUh s«^tiou land inattei's lie tnmsftMnMl to a spt'cial 
oflicer. 

In the sujM'rintendent’s report for lSli7-0S the s- nit* innilth's and 
the saiii nvoinnuMidations appear, and to the trouhh^ of the super- 
intendent won' now addtMl smallpox and yellow fever. He was further 
cripphnl in his work by a shortsightiMi policy which' employed him 
as a State HU|>(*rintendent of stdiools aiu! tluui thnmgh "a !(m> rigid 
economy” n'duiMsl him practindly to tin* pt/>ilion of a nu‘ie clerk 
in his own th*partinent. 

During this uthimiLst ration tiiert* was progn*s.s; tin* enrollinc*nt^as 
larger ami the citii'S wen* surely forging alu>ati. The supi*rintend< at 
claime<l that the re|K>rt.s on tMiuoalion in tin* State wen* based eniin*lv 
on *he work of the public schottLs and that tlii'^ aceomiled ftn* the low 
rank assigned. ^ 

The* State. liowcvt*r, was as yi*t indiift^n'iit . for. wluh* the sclnvols 
ha!ii l>e<*n pleading for mon* nmn(*y for JO years, the rati* of taxataai 
hail been loweml from' 7.5 mills to (> nulls, and in ISpo to t null.-. 
True, the school ajipropnathtn had lH*t‘Ji incn*as(*d from SldOdHH) m 
1877-78 to $350,000 in 1SS9-9D, but all of this sum over and.abovi* 
llOO.tKK) Was within (lie cont rol of tin* legislatnn*, and th« ft*eling fi*r 
ectmofny which foUowoti the re^iuctiomd tin* tax rate to t nulls and a 
propi'r ii(«inv to avoid ilebl even products! a propt>siiion to rt*tiu<n> the I 
school ajipropriat ion to tin* c^inst.itutioual limit; but. In* it said to tin* ; 

credit of the State, such a proposition to halt tin* \v1i(m*Is of progn*ss i 

hiot little sujiport, for the State was noW’ almost ready tt> tio op<*nly 
and frahkh^ thase things of (slucuthmal import w hich sin* had hitln*r!o 
d.ared do only by indirection -lay State and ha’ul taxt*s for schools as 
Buch i 
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Chapter 3C. 

THE AWAKENING, 1898-1914. , 


I. TUP, HF.dlNMNa OK A NEW ERA. 

With t) 10 litst yoars i^f t.ho closing conlurv tho public scluKila of 
Alabama Iw^an to romo inUt their ouni. At la^t llioy bopan l-o f<M>l 
the puUo beat of mot lorn life aiid t-o n»ali/,o the under outlook which 
chaTiictorbuMl tho tim<^. 'Flie new superintomient. Hon. John \V, 
Abercroinbie, was an e(lucatt>r by probvssion and was able to analy;^ 
the situation, dift^nose the tMuble. and nuuedy. One 

t>f his earliest, rectuumendatitms was that the law shouhl n'quire the 
sujH^rintsunient t.tt ht' an etlueator. Hitherto the superintendents 
}iH4l het‘n jnihlit' nu*i\, lawvt*rs, teaA’hers, ]>atrit»us, hut not etlucatorv. 
W idi tin* udministTat ion of Mr. Aht*rrriunhitt begins the niotiern era 
t>f puiilic t'ducation in Alabama, and his first report, which covers the 
hit*nniuin of and 1S0‘>- 11)00, sh4>\vs a marked ativanco. 

Tin* asst'inhly of ISOS-OO matle important financial projrress, for 
it tuitled Slot). 000 U) the direct apprtipriatitm, increased the total 
aimnint available as interest on the sixt-eenth section and other land 
funtls, and tm the initiative of the Stato superintomlont le\ned a State 
tax of 1 mill, otjuivalent to 10 cents oathe hundred, for the exclu- 
siv(' use td school<. Tins tax was le^ral, ft>r tlie coast itution of 1S75 
fixtyl the t-otal amount t»f permissible tax at tliree-fourtlis of 1 per 
cent* or 75 cents on the hundred, with no limitatioas on how it 
shtmld. be applied. Tlie increased leJ^^^lat.ive appnvpriation was first 
ap]>ortionod jn 1S99- 11)00, when it raised the per capita distribu- 
tion from 73'. cents to 11.05. The next year, IDOO-lOOl , the new 
State tax became available and raised the per (*apita distribution from 
11.05 t.o nearly SI .50. 

Tlie school funds now amounU^tl to more than a million dollars; 
Imt this was all that coultl bo expected from the State as a State, 
“because the moxijnura limit of taxation authorized by the constitu- 
tion has been reached,^* Then follows a plea by the superintend- 
ent for local taxation: 

Then, if our funda are not aufficiently lar^je, what shall wo do? Shall we fold 
our arms and wait until Alabama doubles in wealth? If so, is it not likely to also 
double in population? * * • WTxat wo should do— what other States haN-o 
done — what we must do, if wo would properly qualify our people for citizenship, 
is to give to counties, townships, districts, and municipalitiea the power of taza- 
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tion for educational purpoees. If the people of any county, towiuhip, district, 
dty, or town desire to levy, a tax* upon their property to build a schoolhouae, or 
, to supplement the State fund, for the purpose of educating their children, they 
should have the * * * power to do it. * * * The right of local stdf-gov- 
emment is a principle for which the southern people, and especially the people 
of Alabama, have always contended; ♦ * yet, in the matter of prodding for 
the education of our boys and girls, it is a right which the fundamental law of 
the State denies to us. * * ♦ There should be no limit, constitutional or statu- 
tory, general or local, m the jwworof the )>eople who own properly to tax them- 
Mlves for the purpose of fitting the children of the State for intelligent and patriotic ^ 

citizenship. 

During this administration tho work of crjoating special or sepa- 
rate districts by law continued, but riot at the same rate. Since 
these districts were not municipalities, they could levy no tax; but 
the social advantage which came from this rearrangement of terri- 
tory in accord with the topography of the country |iore than justi- 
fied the break up of tlio old township system with its straight linos | 
and mutitudinoiis transfers of children for the purpose of individual 
orinvenience. 

The town systeiris were being extended and strengthened, and the 
cities, like Bessemer and Birmingham, began to issue bonds for* I 
schpol buildings. 

^ In 1899 a generiU law wjus j)iissed which sought to correct the 
. many evils that had grown up around tho old system of separate 
county examination of teachers. Under tho new law, while the 
examinations were still held in'the county, they were prepared and 
&e papers read by a State board of examiners, through whom came 
in certificates to teach. By tho requirement of examination fees 
the system waa made more than Self-sustaining. The requirements 
of the several grades were not essentially different from those in 
tho law of 1895. Alabama history and composition were added to 
the second grfide and the school laws to the first. Under this law 
the third-grade certificate was good for two years and could be 
renewed once; the second-grado for four years with one renewal. 

' The result was a succession of untrained teachers who got a little 
experience in the school room and* then retired to give place to 
others untried as well as untrained; but still tho new law was better 
than the old, for it tended to encourage improvement. 

Tho Question of textbooks had long been a serious one. When 
individual choice had i^n to a length that was no longer bearable, 
county u^orinity was "tried and found to work well in 17 counties. 

The same idea .was then applied to tho State as a whole, and in 1901 
there was created a “ textbook commission” *Ho procure for use in the 
public free schools in^this State a uniform series of textbooks.” 

The congressional district, agriculture schools arf first organized 
hadHbeiQn* a partial failure, for they tended to develop into the orthodox 
literary academies. 
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Theee schools are not in all reepecte what the general assembly crating them evi- 
dently intended they should be, viz, high Hchools in which the agricultural features 
^ would predominate. Most of them liave been made high schools in which the liteiiary . 
feature predominates. 

Latin and Greek, French and German, music and art, history and 
philosophy, had usurped the place intended for practical subjects; 
Some schools even undertook coHegiate work. But this unforeseen 
development showed that there was as yet a gap in the State system 
' between the primary grades and the college which had not been 
supplied and for which there was eyidently a growing demand. 
These agricultural schools were entirely under local control; (herefore 
they took such direction as their patrons desired. They became also 
the objects of factional strife, towm jealousies, political and personal 
prejudices. The law governing them w^as so amended in 1903 that 
\ one composite board controlled them all and so delocalized Iheir 

I administration. In 1901 the minimum length of school term was feed 

j at five months, during which time “the free public schooL of the State 

shall be kept open absolutely free of tuition fee.” This meant that 
if the public funds were not enough to provide a free school for that 
Jength of time a supplement, sufficient for that purpose had to be 
made up by the patrons of there would be no school in the district.* 
It would appear also that this was the first time since reconstruction 
days that all the schools were absolutely free to all the children for 
a feed period of time. Hitherto in many counties it was the custom, 
says tho^superintendent — 

for teachers to charge a tuition fee and credit each patron with his pro rata of the 
public fund.s. ilany p<>oplo who are unwilling or unable to pay the fee kept their 
children at home. It is true that those who will claim the privilege may aend their 
children free for aa long a time aa the public funds will run the schools. Rather than 
enter their children as the children of parents who are unable or unwilling to pay the 
foes. assessed, many jHirsons h»t them remaiii out of school and grow up in ignorance. 
This system is evidently against the policy of the law. 

County supervision was still w^eak from the lack of education and 
experience in the superintendents and the smallness of their remuner- 
ation, but was making progress^ intelligent comprehension and 
grasp, as their reports show. Another defect in the law was that 
it made no provision for building schoolhouses. This was still a 
purely private and voluntary matter which foil upon a few public- 
spirited men or else — 

some old l,og churCh or other dilapicfated building is frequently used . Often it is a 
building without desks, tables, windows, blackboards, maps, charts, stoves, and 
with backless benches. Children ve expected to take pleastire in attending school 
under these uncomfortable and u^ttractivo conditions. 

1 If tbe five months* term was found ^'absolutdy Impracticable/’ It might be made (our FnAntlm, (13ee 
the law of Uar. 5, 1901.) As later laws require that the sdiool term ah*n be uniform Ip tbe county, the 
mintmum reqni;«jlQCDt has been abandenad of necessity. , 

^ ' 
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He superintendent continues : i 

I havp ui^ the grading of echoola, but as the law does not require I have been 
UMble to enforce it. The common schools should be classified as ^rst, second, and 
third grade, accordmg as they are taught by first, second, or third g^e ^Ifeus 
• - * ; • In the school conducted by a third-grade teacher, only third-grade bO:hee 
should be taught. In the school conducted by a second-grade' teacher ^y second 
and third grade branches should be taught. In the school conduct^ 6y a first-grade 
te^er, all the common-school branches should be permitted to bTtaught. Under 

existing laws • • * , a Curd-grade teacher may teach a second or first grade sAool 

and either may essay to, teach coUege and university branches, which they fre^ 
quenUy do. * 

It was ui^ed that salaries be based on the grade of teacher's cortifi- 
cate held. Compulsory edwlbtion was discussed, for only about half 
the cMdren of school age*wj^e enrolled, and of these 25 to 50 per 
cent did not attend regulaij^ 

The recommendations of the superintendent in his report for 
1898-1900, based on the situation as it then was, included: 

That^e po.^dr of taxation be given to counties, townahipfl. districts, ciUee and 
towns*^' ' ' ' * 

- That the HI tg* be“esiied and collected by school officials and that the laws 
governing this nb made more rigid ' 

That after the funds were appor®^ to the counties, on the basis of school popu- 
lation, they ^puld be disbursed ou that of average daily attendance. 

That quali^ county superintendents bo provided by law, that their pay and 
length of service be increased, and that they bo requireil to devote all of their time to 
school 

•^Ttat the State board of examiners conduct all teachers’ examinations and that a 
minimum general average and a minimum branch grade be provided. 

mt means and methods be provided lor building ifhd furnishing permanent and 
suitable achoolhouses. , . 

achools be classifi^ according to the grade o( the teachers; that it be made 
ill^sa to teach branches higher than those upon which examinations had been passed' 
and that salaries be regulated by the grade of the certificate held. ' ' 

That absolutely free schools for five months be required; that this requirement 
regulate the number of schools in the township; that supplementary funds given by 
patrons be used to lengthen the free term. ^ 

That when the schools have been made free and available to ail a compulsory law 
for children from 7 to 14 years be enacted and that the quoetion of uniforth school 
books be considered by the asBemhl'y. * 

That since the district agricultural schools had largely failed, having developed 
into “high schools in which the literary feature predominates,^* they should all be 
placed under a single board of control, thus eliminating local influences. 

ITiat a central board “be created for the purpose of ascertaining and publishing 
what^hools are prepared to do the work upon which degrees can safely be granted 
an,d ^t no echool be given, the power to ronfer degrees unless it measures up to the 
standard fixed.** 

TKkt all unconditional appropriation be made for summer hdhnal schools and that 
the counties be authorixed to make annual appropriations' to the same. 

Some of these recommendations bore fruiUmmejdiately. Hrough 
the p^mpt action, of the assembly, thew^te^ahlm IhiWs before the 
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expiration of Mr. Abercrombie term of office and have been dis- 
cussed as such, but up to the stature t)f others the State has not yet 

gro^. ^ nfc. . / 

In concluding his survey for the two years, the superintendent 
says : 

' In order to keep abreast with the educational thought and progrees of the country, 

I have attended many educational gatherings — county, State, southern, and National. 

* * * During the past two years a great interest in the cause of public education 

^ has been aroused among the people. Within that time difficultiee have been ovot- 
come, hope has taken tfi^ place of discouragement* indifference among the people 
has vanished. The amount of funds available for common-ochool purposes ha s been 
increased more than 50 pe^^'Cent; the qualifications of teachers have been raised; 
incompetent teachers have been ebminated; county supervision has been improved; 
township trustees have been more attentive; scboolhouses have been* made better; 
a demand for a qualified county supephtendency has been created; the school enroll- 
ment has been largely increased; teachers’ institutes have been held more regularly; 
and a spirit of ^ucational progrossivenesa has been aroused among the people. The 
outlook is most encouraging. . 

Again he says: 

Teachers have been paid promptly. The efficiency of the teaching force has beeii 
advanced beyond estimate. The school term has been lengthened almost 50 per cent. 

The daily attendance has been greatly increased. Kducational interest among the > 
pet)plo has received a wonderful impetus. School officials have been more prompt in ' • ^ 

the performance of their duties. A general public school revival has been conducted. 

There was /‘less discord and more interest.” The awakening had 
come. * , 

But it should not be assumed that this change in oducational^^n- 
timent was altogther the work of two years, or of a single inan. 

More atcurately, it was the result of the work of many laborers ex- 
tending over many^ears. The State was now recovering from the 
long-lasting effects of war; having recovered from war and again 
attained to a degree of financial independence, it began to answer 
the call from within to ^ newer and broader life. The quickening 
effects of this broader outlook; increased financial resources; a reali- 
zation of the real educational position of theBtate, despite the flab- 
tering glosses of politicians; increasing self-cbnsciousness and en- 
hanced self-reliance, together with a forward-looking superintendent 
were the things that made for this educational renaissance. I^et it 
be understood also that these things came in spite of constitutional 
limitations, as wiU be shown in the next section. ' s 

Mr. Abeicrombie resided the office of State superintendent July 1, . 
1902, to be^^e president of the University of Alabama. His unex- ' 
pined term was filled out by Hany Cunningham Gunnels, who pub- 
lished the report for 1901-*'2. He continued the work as outlined by 
his predecessor, and renewed most of the recommendations of the 

report. p 
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II. THE CONSTITUTION OF 1901. 

The Statc^oJ'.Alabama adopted a now constitution in 1901, aiul it 
went into effect NovemlxT 28 of that year. It is marked for what it 
did in theinatter of educational legislation and for what it did not do. 

\ The limitation on the total amount of tax that might be levied by 

tlie State was fixed at 65 cents on the hundred, as coii^pared with 75 
^cents in the coils titution of 1875. The earlier instrument left the 
assembly to divide this as it pleased; the later one says 30 cents on 
the hundred shall be levied for public schools (par. 260). The new 
constitution thus put in-to the organic law, accentuated and efnpha- 
sized, a principle which lay at the bottom of the annual lump-sum 
appropriation made by the assembly since 1S75 in acconl with the 
constitution of that year, and which in 1899 had cr}*stalized into a 
general State tax of lO cents on the hundred for public schools. It i 

hero recognized and formally granted a deman (f for more liberty in | 

the matter of taxation which, by implication and exercise, ailhored 
in the old. It took from debatable ground and made con&^titutional 
a tax which, while already exercised by the State, was at best of 
questionable legality under court interpretations of the constitution ‘ 
of 1875. By making imperative the 30 cents per hundred tax for / 
the use of public schools it changed a lump-suiri appropriation that 
had to be struggled for at every recurring session into a perpetual 
^t, which grew automatically with the increasing wealth of the 
State. . The last year under the lump-sum arrangement, together 
with the 10-cer?t tax (1903-4), produced $831,210;. the first under 
the constitutional provision (1904-5) of 30 cents produced $880,545. 

This first increase in dollars was jnsignific^int, but the moral effects 
of the law, by the removal of uncertainty, by the security arising out 
of a constitutional provision, and the certainty of future growth, 
were very great. In 1912-13 the 30-cent tax had increased* to 
$1,565,472. In 1913-14 it was $1,734,302. 

The new constitution granted to the counties power to levy a total 
county tax of 50 cents on tll([ibundred; of this amount it was now 
formaUy provided that 10 cents on the hundred could be levied for 
school purposes. This school levy might increase the total tax 
levy from $1.15, the new constitutional limit, to $1.25, the old limit, 
but could be levied only when three-fifths of the qualified voters 
favored the increase. (Par. 269.) 

By implication this right had adhered in the old constitution. At * 
any rate some of the counties acted on the supposition. In 1895 the - 
assembly had passed an act allowing St. Clair County to levy 10 
cents per hundre^l for schools. This was followed iif 1898-99 by 
Walker (10 cents), by Fayette and Lamar (15 cents each), and in 
1900-1901 by Baldwin, which was to have a graduated county schpol ' ^ 
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tax be^nning |^th 5 cents on the hundred and increasing to 20 

It was und6j^j^)od that these counties had the right to levy this 
tax under t[he constitution, for the new tax kept within the consti- 
tutional limit, but it was also thought that without legislative per- 
mission Uiey could not appropriate the money thus raisoil to the 
schools, hence these special acts. The new constitution ma(io this 
clearly markeci tendency in the more progn":ssivc count ic's apply to 
the whole State. It thus recognized the trend of the times. It 
yieldeci to an imperative demand from the people. 

In the matter of cities, towns, villages, ami other municipal cor- 
porations the total tax limit was fixed by the new constitution, as by 
the old, at 50 cents on the hundred, and excluded, under the inter- 
pret anon of the supreme court, a tax for schools as a part of the 
general power to tax. To Montgonjery was now given the power 
. to levy a special tax of 75 cents for the interest and principal of the 
public debt, for public schools and public convenienect; Decatur 
might levy 50 ceMs for '^public schools,* public school buildings, 
and public impro^^fiients'’; while New Decatur and Cullman might 
levy a similar tax 'Tor educational purposes. (Par. 216.) 

Another phase of the new constitution which made for democracy 
and decentralization, but not for the continuity of school dCvelop- 
lypent, was the clause which declared the State superintendent to be * 
imdigihle as his own successor, (Par. 116.) 

To summarize: The State tax of 30 cents was made obligatory; 
the county tax of 10 cents was optional; the municipalities might 
tax (i. e., appropriate) for schools under their general, not under 
8{>ecial, power, while four named municipalities were given specilil 
powers to excee<l the coastitutipnal limits. None of these powers, 
excej)t those to the four cities; were new. They were .all embraced, 
by implication at least, in the old constitution of 1875, and were 
exercised as -a part of the general taxing powers of municipalities. 
They had been acted on as implied powers, and as such haci not come 
up for consideration by the courts. Public-school e(iu cation in 
Alabam'a owes something to t,he constitution of 1901, but the framers 
of that instrument were the followers, not the creators, of public 
opinion. '^They wrote into the new constitution principles which had 
been worked out under another name, proved out in practice, and for 
which there was imperative demand. They did not touch the phase 
of the school question which was of vital importance, which is of 
paramount importance to-day and toward which all Alabama educa- 
tion tends — the question of direct. taxation for schools in towns and 
municipalities and in the local units. For this failure there were 
reasons. So far did the constitution makgrS fail in this vital principle 
that the ink on the new document was hardly dry before the State 
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Buperintendent begAa agitation for an amendment. He says in his 
report, dated September 30, 1902: 

An amendment to the conetitution should be mibniitted allowin^^ wdiool dJitricte 
to levy a local tax for school purposes whenever the people of tho district dt«ire it. 
The schools of Alabama can never rank with the schools of other Statoe until provision 
is made for lor.il taxation. 


II]. CONTEMPOKANEOUS CONDITIONS AND PROGRESS. 


The constitution of 1901 cbangotl the sessions of the legislatu, , 
from biennial to quadrennial and provided that no State superin- 
tendent should be eligible to succeed himself in that office, ^fr. 
Gunnels was succeeded by Isaac AVilli^am Hill, who had been long 
engaged in educational w(trk. 

'Hiero was during his administration but. a single scission of tho 
legislature. It passtnl, however, important school legi.slatiou, includ- 
ing the creation of tho State textbook commission and the reorgani- 
zation of the administrative boards of, tho agricultural schools. 
These laws have been discussed already as a part of the previous 
administration. 

A general law was passeti (1903) allowing mu nici politicos to levy, 
pn)videtl they, kept within the constitutional limitation of 50 cents 
on tho hundred, a special tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent for tho 
purchase, maintenance, and improvement of school property and 
*'tho maintenance of public schools."* 

Another act, passed by this legislature on October 1, 1903, pro- 
vided tho machinery in accord with which the counties were permitted 
under the now constitution to levy the specif 10-cent tax for public 
schools. By address and tho aid of a banquet at which all tho loading 
men were present Jefferson County, in which Birmiugham is located, 
was induced to lead the movSment in voting tho, tax. Walker, Talla- 
dega, Union, .and Tuscaloosa followed Jefferson, and within the next 
throe years 32 others adopted tho tax and tho proposal was defeated 
in 4. The tqtal number voting tho tax prior to September 30, 1906, 
was 37; in fffost of these the law was a success; such oppositipn as 
had developed soon disappeared, and the superintendent makes the 
remarkable statement that “the people seem actually to have fallen 
in love with voting taxes on themselves for school purposes.” 

But the most important, the most wide-reak;hing, and revolution- 
izing in its inffuenco of all the acts of 1903 was that for “redistricting 
the public schools of tho State and for the management and control 
of the same.” . ' 

Wo have seen that, beginning about 1876, the custom of creating 
separate or special school districts had been a growing one. Under 
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the constitution these districts could not levy a tax, but the topo- 
graphical arrangement of the new district was a great improvement 
over the rectangles of township lines in the matter of convenience, 
and, through the trustees who directed them, those separate school 
districts made for local school government. This principle of school 
organization, as wo have seen, grew to considerable proportions in 
the early nineties, and by the law of September 30, 1903, was prac- 
tically extended to the whole State, Briefly, this law provided that 
^ “ township lines for school purposes ♦ ♦ ♦ are hereby abohshed." 
^County redietricting boa^^s were created and instructed to lay out ^ 
their counties anew “into public school districts according to centers 
of population and natural barriers”; every child was to bo, if possi- 
within miles of a schoolhouso, and no district was to contain 
less than 15 school children. For each of these new districts there 
^ was to be elected a local board of three trustees, who wore to take 
the school census, care for school property, employ schoolteachers, 
visit and report on schools, and have genOipl management and con- 
trol. Chairmen of, these local boards were to elect four county 
trustees who, with the county superintendent, wore to* make up the 
county board of education, in who^e hands the county school system 
was placed. It was enacted further, as a sort of rewai*d for diligence 
in well-doing, that when any district had provided a ^adod school 
system for all children of school ago for not less than eight months 
in the year they might elect five district trustees instelld of three 
and “assume entire control ot the public schools therein,” only 
reporting to the county authorities. The county superintendents 
wore made fiscal and disbursing officers and wore paid 4 per cent of 
their disbursements up to $1,800 per year, -The eyoi was not to apply 
to “any county heretofore districted by law and which has a special 
levy from, the county for the support of fie public schools or to 
school districts heretofore established by law,” Each incorporated 
city and town was also made a separate school district, and so the 
■ whole State was thus reorganized on the basis of population and natu- 
ral barriers^ a result w'hich should have been reached long before. 

The county now became the basis of administration, instead of 
the township, and* each school iu the county was to be kept open as 
nearly the same length of time as might be. Under the old towhshiri 
law grievances had arisen, especially in the black belt. Among the^‘ 
was the pernicious practice of paying to parents their pro rata of the 
public school fund should they for any reason feel disposed to keep 
their children out of the school. This custom had its roots deep in 
those laws of ante bellum days which had to do with the distribution 
of the sixteenth section funds and now produced social injustice 
when administered by unscrupulous county officers, if allowed to 
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pass the scrutiny of tho State officials in .Montgomery. Says the 
State superintendent : ; 

Under the old law there wai no one who had direel control over the common schooln 
of the countiee, and ^‘aharp pl^ticoe” spranj^ up which were j>erverai\*o of the apiril 
of public oilumiou. To illualrate: One towuahip.in a county not only ran ite public 
Bchoola eight moutha with a firat-ct^ leachVr, but aleo defrayctl a conaidcmblo i>orlion. 
of the ex^MMifieB of boya and girla ^ at ('ollegi>, while anoth-r towiwhip in the name 
county did not eocure aufficiont funda to run ita achooln four montha! The new law 
not only equalizhe the school term, but also enablej^ st'hool officials to detwt attompti*. 
should they bo made, to pay the cxponatvt of boya and girla in lelh'ge out of achoel 
funda. 

Under the county system law there was much less inducement to 
pay funds to parents than there ha.' been under the old township 
law. Under the old law a term of four months would meet' the 
minimum legal roquiremenfs; under the new all schools in thocounty 
must Ixiof the same length. Pttyments to parents reduced thoschool 
.term of the w'hole county, and as tljp unit of administration was 
enlarged the number of men who would resent such injustice was 
increased. 

With this brief sumnior>’ of the new school legislation of ilie State 
goes a review of educational progress for the period. 

There began to appear during this period a weU-defmed effort, 
steady and long continued, conscious and ompliatic, to develop a 
professional cousciousness. This was manifest in the increased 
interest m and the gro\ying resources available for the normal .schools.’ 
The University of Alabama began a summer school. Reading 
circles, county teachers’ associations, and other agencies were making 
for. increased profeasional training, although the county institutes 
had not as yet been so systematized as to bo of mucli service. W’hile 
this progress was making oh the professional side, the liigher schools 
were making good on their special lines, fhe (Jirls’ Industrial 
, School, at Montevallo, while still hampered by lack of funds and 
accommodations, was usmg to advantage what it had; and the 
agricultural schools, after being separated from the six lower grades, 
were now to a large extent delocalized and were turning to the agri- 
cultural and other practical work for which they had been intended. 
To these schools there was now added at the Alabama Polyteclmic 
Institute a summer school for fanners. The first session was for 
10 days only, but the attendance reached 400. 

The new law regulating the examination and certification of teach^ 
ers worked successfully. It encouraged the upper grades, and- the 
State was soon unable to meet the demand for first and second grade 
teachers. It was estimated that the standard had been raised 
.already 50 per cent since the passage of the law. Another change 
for the better was the payment of teachers monthly instead of 
quarterly, but “the average Alabama sclioolhou^’’ was still “not 
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only a (Csgrace to the community in which it stands buU a disgrace 
to tlie State,” and under tlio law not a cent of public money could . 
be used for school buildings or for incidental expenses, but was all 
apportioned on the basis of school population. The day of thp 
Bchoolhouse did not come till the organization of the Women’s 
Association for tlio Betterment of SohooUiouses. A revision of the 
school census made under the act of 190.1 showed the rolls patlded 
to tlio e.xtent of 2S,2IS jnipils. The old school census showed 
707,209, wliich was reducc'd by the newer and more careful enuni- ' 
eration to 679,051.. 

Under the new constitution the school funds increaseii in direct 
proportion to the ta.xablo wealtli of the State. But. this cxinstitu- 
tion had at the same time dealt a temporary blow to tlie poll-tax 
fund. Tliis fund was apportioned to tlio race which paid it, but the 
negro, being no longer allowed to vote, declined to pay the poll tax, 
and tliis tax dropped from $1 56,04, T in 1900-1901 to $89,S10 in 
1904-5. A bettor system of collection, however, raised it to $1 79,095 
in 1911-12. 

The rocoininendations made in Supt. Hill’s second report show 
that tlie schools were advancing. Ho urged tJiat the pubhc, school 
bo graded so that the whole of the school' work might bo correlated 
and articulated from the primary through the liigher schools to the 
university ; that at least one higli school in each county bo established; 
tliat a supplementary State appropriation of $500,000 bo made for 
schools ;uid $50,000 for school buildings; that an ■ amendment to 
tho constitution permitting a school-district tax be submitted by 
tho legislature, because tho available funds were still insufficient 
for a 5 months’ school (aught by oven.a third-grade teacher, without 
private contributions to supplement tho public funds. 

The reports of the county superintendents reveal more business and 
educational qualifications than had boon tho case in earlier years. 
'The typo of tlio men engiiged in education was rising all along the 
lino. There was progress in quahty as well as quantity. Prqfessional ' 
consciousness was developing. ~ , 

The effects of the county tax, which usually increased tho length 
of the term a month, began to be visible ; some of tho towns (as Girard, 
in Russell County) were allowed to vote on bonds for schoolhouses’; 
Dothan furnished books as well as tuition and made the whole' 
absolutely free; while some of tho couniies, as Henry, still had to 
assess an entrance foe on each child to make the funds hold out; 
Escambia levied tho State tax of 30 cents for schools, then a county 
tax of 20 cents,* and was ready to levy the additional tax of 10 cents 

> This ^p-oent tax was permissible because the total emmiy levy wftbout It did not exceed 30 cents on the 
hundred. 
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j>eniutted b}' the constitution. Surely this county at least was 
finding itself. 

Mr. Hill was succeeded in 190() by Hon. Harry C, Gunnels, who 
completed his tenn of<service in 1910, and gave place to Hon, Henry 
Jones Williiighani. Ho became president of the State Normal School 
at Florence in 1013; liis tenn was coni})lotcd by Hon. William F. 
Feagin, who in December, 1914, entenMl upon a new tenn of four 
yeare. 

In re>c*ent years the character of public education in Alabama has 
been chaiiging radically. It is no huii^er a more matter of teaching 
the tliree R's, but a w'idor and broader idea of education has btvn 
evolved and has giveii character both to State legislatioii and to the 
State superintendent’s reports. l"he work of the <lepartmo!it has 
become more systematized: the successive administrations are better 
articulated one with another; persoiial ecpiations count for less; and 
the superintendent no longer dominates the sj-slem in accord with 
his owui ideas, as was entirely possible in the earher da}^^ when the 
macliinery of the departinent was h'ss in amount and' less complex 
in character. He is no longer the system, but the head of a s\*sU'm to 
which he seeks to give dircM'tion; the individual is less; organized 
society as expressed in ])ublic opiiiitui and public organization is 
more, and is now reaching out into related and soon to be correlated 
fields of educational activity. 

This personal domination of the superintendent which characterizod 
the administrations of the j>ast w'iis nowhere more evident than in 
the annual rej>orts, and nowhere else does tliis individuality rebiin 
its hold wuth such tenacity. It w^ould seem that here at least no 
effort has ever been made to standardize the reports in su(‘h a wav as 
to make out of the whole series a siiigle connected whole. Their use 
causes the student constant difficulties, for hardly are any two alike. 
Each superintendent’s reports are dominated by the personal equa- 
tion. , They vary in fonn and content, in fuUm^s aiul accuracy. 
They sometimes give two or more sets of figures for the same thing 
and agree neither with themselves nor from year to year. The many 
blanks left in the tables are presumably beyond the power of the 
superintendent to remedy, but cerliunly not so the long columns 
which are untotalod. The various items are not treated uniformly, 
and one which may bo fully reported for two or three years is then 
dropped altogether; hence it becomes next to impossible to trace any 
particular line of school development with that minuteness of detail 
sometimes necessary, and any statistics based on these reports "can 
not at ^est be anything more than approximate. In 1906-1908 the 
sujierintendent^s report is made up entirely of the statistics and nar- 
rative reports from the counties. There is no attempt to interpret 
these local reports or to give an idea of any connected educational 
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(iovolopmoiit (iurijig iho period. This charaetcristic dominated also 
the reports for 1909 and 1910, hut the next superintendent did not 
print tile county reports, its a series of local dLsconrit'Cted systems, 
made uj) of isolated, independerU, and more or less uncorrelated frag- 
inents^, but undertoc'k in his report to interpret the tendency of the 
times, to present tin* evolut ion of piddic school education tLs a whole, 
and to point out its rapitlly changing and broatlening cliaracter. 

Xowliere is this evolution in the character of education more visible 
than in school legislation, which nutre than ever begins to concern 
itstdf witl) liigluT, tecbnical, and indtistrial education. Witness the 
educational acts of 1907 ami 1911, which have little to do witli the 
scliools in the narrower sense, exeept as to the nsual n)utine appro- 
priations. They deal with broader issues: To aid and extend tiie held 
(*f teehnieal edueation; to provide for industrial schooLs for hoys and 
girls; to sell university ami other school lands; to esUhlish mom nor- 
mal scliools; to appropriate for the deaf and blind; U> provide funds 
for medieal edueation: to define and pnivido for delinquent children; 
to widen file usefulness of agricultural, girls’ industrial. Im)vs' trade 
am! industrial scluioLs; to provide for tlu^ higher colleges and the 
univei’sity; tt» form farm-life <‘liihs an<l eiUHmrage farm <iemoiistra- 
ti^m work; to establish high seluajs, Negn> r<*formatories, etc. 

During these years the sujM'rintendeiits’ mporls dLseass, besides 
the various phases of c<iucation in the narrower sense, like enrollment, 
attendance, schoolluuLst^, local taxation, compulsory attendanco, 
gra<ied schools, ieaeh(*.rs' rortifieat(vs, oto, such cognate and kindred 
suhjiM-ts as: The supt^rvising of rural schools; school-improvement 
associations and their activities; rural lyeoums and libraries; coujity 
high schools and insptvtors of the same; agri< ulturul schools, normal 
M’hools, county superintend(*nts, etc. 

As in iJu* past, so now, enrollmnnt and altendance are matters 
which call for serious consideration. Tnie, as w^ill he seen by n*fer- 
en<‘o to the statistical appendix, the enrolhnent and attendance are 
iioti) growing in absolute nuinhors, hut the pelativo increase is small, 
and there are still a few' county superintendents who are content to 
quote platitudes about tni.sting “that the people of Alabama will 
never so far forget tluur duty io their children as to require penal 
statute U) force them to comply w'ith parental duties,” but others 
of their number realize tho situation and see the remedy as clearly as 
the State authorities. Says K. K. Harris, county superintendent of 
Lamar, in 1908: t 

Educatioa iii Alabama ia too partial aa to the number reached— too little adapted 
to the various needs of our population. If wo would reeloro respect for aulhority, 
Obodionce to law, prevent frauds, political corruption, oppreaaion of ih*© poor, and 
save the State we must have universal education. To secure uuiveraaJ education, 
regular atUiudauce * must be required by iho Sute. 
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TV’o yoara lator E. (VGlovor, Ruporintondont of Honry, wroto: 

I I alflo f«>*or ffeo textt>ooki* for (he j>ublir oi huoU of AlAham*. I believe thAt lh(‘ 
SlAto ought to furiiiiih the InxiVi* along with the money to jmy the tearhen*' Then 
when wo liave fre<» achwla, when the at Inntli* art* fn*<' in truth aj* well aa iit nuine, rom 
pulmiry (Hiurati<m Wtmid not j-HMialire jkoverly, ami many who now ojtjHim* h a law 
would give it their htviny HiipjxtrT 

Sa\*H tho Stato su[>t*rinteiui(Mit in l^MONsJ^: 

IVrlia|»o we have ixt right to exi^i'ol a larger proporthm of <mr yi>ung jx'ople (o altem! 
arhoi‘1 when thin qiitwtion it* iletenuimMl ahi^olutel)’ aiol only h>- tin* will of tin* parent;* 
ukJ ehiMn*n themat^lvee 

If WO tako (ho n*|>orls of tho s«pi*rintondi*nt for tlio la>l thnu' 
yoan^ and int^TpnU (hoin in (ho light, of this n'lnark, wo shall find 
that tho onndimont in 1910-1 1 was 7 :\ pi^r <*t*nt (d tin' m IiooI popu- 
lation ; in 101 1- 12 it was 72 per rent ; aiul in 1012- IS it was 71.7 ]>er 
ront. For (ho stuno yoars tho avorugi' aUeinhun o. was OS per ront, 
61 per ront, and 00 por ront, msjHH'tivoly, td tho onrolhnont. Now, 
if wo traiLslato (Jnvso pt>n'ontAg(^ of onrolhnont am! attondaneo into 
dollars, wo slmll lind tln*in 0 (|ual to (>S 100 of 7S 100, 61 100 of 
72/100, and 60/100 »d 7*1.7,100, or 4<) per rent. -M pi*r tent, and If) 
|)t*rrrn(. All of which nn'ans, a'^snining the prr-eni fon e of toatdn'rs 
ahlo to handio tho total st'lnutl |H»pnlation if in aeiual attmuianet'. 
that tho Stato n'<‘oivod *16 ronts for tnu’h dollar s|MMit in 1010- 1 1, 11 
ront.s in IOtl-12, and 45 rents in 1012 - IS. m 

Tills inoa-un'inont is of average att^uidanro in ditllars. Now’ 
consider it in length *d school term. Tho actual term in 1010-11 
was 127 days, in 1011-12 it was IS2 days, and in 1012- IS it w’as ISS 
days. But since (he per rent of the total sidiool population in 
regular at t4Uidance was only 4fi pf'rrent. 41 perciuit. ami 45 ptTcent, 
nv|K*< lively, tlie true h*ngtli of ti'rm was ,57.4 days in lOIO-l 1 : 5S;0S 
days in 1011-12; ainl 50. S5 days in 1012-IS. 

These iigures are lutsod on the t<UaI (uirollinenl and altendnnce fttr 
these years. It inrludiw pities. and high school;, hut e.vchides private 
and denominational s(‘hooU, and is (‘onfined to tln^ whiles, for (h<'y 
arc the more favored and ropnvsont tho liigjii-wnter mark of both 
intelligonro and capa^-ity. If negroes w’ero ndniitt^nl into, tho calcu- 
lation the figuras w’ould lik' still loss favoralde. 

Tho inovilablo roncliision, thorefom, follows that, at (ho present 
rate of onndlment and attendance, tho Stale of Alahama niay con- 
tinue to pour money os w’ater into \hvtsvt deptits of inoflicioncy aiid 
never get hark more than 45 cents on tho dollar. If tho StatU) wishes 
to rocovor from this condition of educational bankruptcy, she must 
not only incroaso tho length of term, but increase tho per cent of tho 
equally important factors of enrollment and average attendance. 

Tito abovo Is a consideration of ofFiciincy as measured in attendanco 
and length of term only. IfSvo subtrac t also tho officioncy lost to 
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instniction in iho school hy tho inU^rniption of classes wo may iind 
tiiiit thostamlanl of ollicioncy aclualiy allaiiKHl uiulcr t(iis Hvstom of 
pcrfcrt frooiloin is pcrlmps only ono-thini. i>ossihly only omvfourlii, 
t>f wliat might ho iitlaimul uiulor tlio iiUttlligcnt adininLslralioa of a 
I ompnisory law. 

N-o woii(h*r iho su|x*rintoiuiont (I<h lant^: 

Tl).* ('OIK \m i.'ii w'vm*. I'l.l,* tlir.l Ahtl*aniA much nmrx» dclAv -rill Ixs 

i diniM'llt'tl :n rn.nl .i n-tv^tinililr t xnn)uilf*wy at irmiunro Uw. ami (htw folIoM' in U»e 
of ill! lnj t a liulf (io/rn uf t hr Suu*H ilio Auirriraii I uioii * *. Public 
!*ciitiinrut in ihia Stair aj»iH*a.r!( to hr (ftmiy;Iy in faN'or ijf a latt' rvtpiiriu^ 

t oUi|MiU.ry iillrinhtm <■ * * * Sinh a law wiU hr ]M>jtuIar anil CTi*atly brnrfiriat. 

In his n*}sirt for MU ho imlt'is into an tslimato of llm addit-ional 
ox|MMtst< that wouhl l»o onl ailed hy ct>inpuUory oducation; 

Thr iiVtTwlirlmin^" majority rf nir jmhlic N'bi^>Ia. »^iKN »aIly in ib'r rural dialricta, 
arv rrxWtltU fer only a frw wn kn in lltr iiudiitr of ra< h winter 'wwioii. A trai'hiii^ 
fonv will* li in auHit trnt t*. can* fur this cMwdnl t'. unlit ion durhi^' h*r*t than half U»o 
IS rnijdoyiMl in ulmiwl all t fi.rMn* rutin* wiMsum. and, Uirrrfon\ if Uk«i* 
who imu run'll in si ln^d am* rvijuinMl to attriid n*jnilarly, thr additional of 
numirnainr. s.. far ;is they an* iMin'rrnrd. would U* pun'tit-ally nothing. The only 
additional t'-.st in lin* mainti'inun v of sull'nirni hi ImoI f«riliiir<i ui ran* for all Uir 
I hihin n who oUfjht to hr rnjum.Ml to atlriid would apply only to thota* rhihln-ii who 
:ur not iiow rnn.lh^ti and who ha\r imi Im^tii in thr habit of atlrndinj: any mhool 
vluirNi'f * * * An iin (,‘sUj^atroii of thr. suhjn l fails to,di>K*li*s«* any Stato or 
an\ ( i\ili7iMl country whirh Iuls repealed a ('oinjnilsory tHluratinii law * * * It 
is n)i*«)ijie<j from time t<» tiiiu*, usually exleiid*U in its sojjh* and in its ri*x|uiroiiioiils. 

Tlu' Icgishittirn of M,U 1 parsed tlirco laws wliicli servo to unify llio 
gi*nt*nd adiuimstnuion of ilio srhooL'^. ()no of tlu^so definod and 
cxtcmhul tho duties of tlio county suiK*rintondont, IIo was rctpiiryd 
to k(‘cp an olliro at tlir. county stmt, lo visit all t!io schools in hLs 
county, to cxainiiu' into tho condition.of school funds, and I o' make 
monthly and annual n*ports, llo was to ho paid A per ccni on tlLs- ' 
iunvoincnts, aiul if employed on full timo migla ho paid a fi\t*d salary 
i*f not less titan $1,11(10- Tliis Luv went into t*fToct October 1, 1913. 
Anotluu' law proviih^s tliat (ht> county hoarti of oducation “select 
aimually sonm suitahlo porstui in tho couinty to act tus treasurer.’* 
This elioictt lnt< usually falh*n on sonio local hanker who has htnm 
willing lo perform tiu^ dtiiits of tho olfico in (exchange for tho ad- 
vantage of iho deposit of t‘ountv school funds, . Ho pays tho loachofs 
monthly. 

Anttther law (Apr. IS, 1911) dolnuHi tho qualifications nw'tvssary 
for toochors’ cortificatixs: 

For third-grado certificates applicants wore lo bo cvxamiiicd on 
orthography, reading, ponmanship, grammar,'^ practical aritl.^etic, 
United StatoH history, goography, tho oloraeiitary principles of phys- 
iology and hygiono and agriculturo, theory and practice ol tccwdiing. 
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second-grade certifioatee, in addition to the above, additional 
requirements in arithmetic, history »of Alabama, English grammar 
and literature, intermediate geograj^hy. United States history, and 
civics and class management. 

For the first grade, in addition to the above, algebra, geometry, 
physics, elementary psychology, the school laws of Alabama, and 
advanced English. 

For life certificates, the history of education. 

The result of the law govemin^tpcamination ot teachers, granting 
certificates, and grading salaries according to tho certificates held 
has been a gradual ris§ in thO capacity and training of tho teachers 
^d a tendency^ tp gradually -eliminate the lower grades, but the 
salaries are still discouragingly low, and the cheapest man is still 
almost the universal favorite. 1915^13 male white teachers 
received on an average 1429; wofiien received 1346. Among the 
negroes men received $191 and women S163. This indicated a 
general increase all along the line, except in the-case of negro women, 
who fell back 12 per month. Said the superintendent in 1911-12: 
“Alabama receives to-day more than $40 a month for her convicts, or 
■ approximately 1500 ’ gross income from each convict hired. This 
is considerably more than Ls paid-for the services ofr^tfie average 
public school teacher in Alabama. “ Then he fiaively adds: “This 
statement of fact is not made as a suggestion Qiat teachers should 
lefive bff teaching and Ijpcome convicts,” but it does present for the 
consideration of patriotic citizens the further fact that tho State as - 
an owner esteems pioro highly tho labor of its negro convicts than as 
an employer it does ^he services of its white teachers. 

The superintendents report for 1913-1^ moreover, shows a fur- 
ther widening of the diffefrence between pay of city and rural 
teachers. White city men teachers received an average of $1,032 
and women teachers an average of $533 as against $337 and $293 for 
rural men. and women teachers; respectively. For negroes the figures 
'^ro $355 and $262 as against $r32 and $123. The salaries of rural 
tethers have decreased while those of city teachers have increased. 
The superintendent adds: i 

• 

It ia only fair to conclude that the beat teachers of both races will gravitate toward 
the cities and towns more strongly than ever. unless our present e^arios aro increased , 
and any thought of decided improvement aloug the lines indicaW above will malce 
it cl^ that we shall never havadthe fpnds until our constitution is so amended as to 
make it possible for us to provide them b/ local taxation. 

. Along with the questions of better teachers and better salaries for 
^teachers is bound up another on which, these of necessity rest. "*The 
question of resources is" still the burning one in the State. School 
funds are still insufficient to meet legitimate school needs. Up to 
‘OcflJber I, 1912^ the 10-cent county tax allowed by the constitution 
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of 1901 had been voted in 44 of the 67 counties for such length of 
time as suited the people.* In a few counties the tax was proposed 
and defeated. In one or two it was tried and then abandoned, the 
result being manifest injury ^to the schools ; in another it was changed 
from schools to n>ads. But even when in operation this tax does not 
supply sufficient funds, and both towns and counties have from time 
to. time gotten around its limitations. In 1001 Escambia had 
^ been required by law to levy for tlio year 1001 and for ‘'each year 
thereafter” a special school tax of not loss than 2 mills of the total 
county tax which was to be “used for tho support and maintenance 
of the public schools.”* It will be noted that this act antedated 
the constitution of 1901 and oxcoodod the limits provided by that 
, instrument. Again, it Ls found that Baldwin levied in 1909 a 3-mill 
tax for schools and thereby won the distinction of being the only 
county in tho State at that time whoso local funds exceeded the 
general fund from the State afd the poll tax combined.’ 

In tho case of Mobile, which has since attained tho samo rank, a 
loss of some $.37,000 in annual rovonuo was sustained about 1909 as a • 
result of the cutting out of liquor license foes when State prohibition 
j went into effect. It was necessary, therefore, to retrench the activi- 
ties of the schools^ ijicrease fees and levy a 2-mill tax* to get more 
school money. In 1912-13 this was reported as $124,250, the largest 
in any county, except Jeffersoq^ which that year received $189,450 
from a similar source. In 1909 Girard, Seale and Huftsboro re- 
sorted to a bond sale, to raise^^oney for building schoolhouses;. in 
I 1910 Jackson 'County and Thomasville, Clarke County, did the same, 

I ' but ^ of these makeshifts could not produce as much money as was 
' needed for the schools. Ini 908 public income was supplemented from 
private sources, by fees, or contributions, to the extent of $299,481; 

! in 1909 it was $286,000; in 1910, $255,000;' in 1911-12, $310,084; 

' in 1912-13, $354,702; and in 1913-14, $429,605. Hand in hand 

with the subjects of compulsory attendance, efficient supervision, 
and general development goes their complement, the question of 
local taxation. These four are the paramount Issues in tho. educf^- 
tional world of Alabama to-day. Being more concrete and tangible, 
local taxation has. received more attention than coffi^ulsdry attend-, 
ance, has been more considered by the people and is undoubtedly 
making progress. From the statements just made its necessity is 
perfectly apparent. 

Says the superintendent: • 

To depend on subacription or tuition fees is folly, and every observant man knows 
it. If the money could be obtained in that way it would be wholly unfair, becauee 
* * * a few individuals in each community would have tho supplement to pay, 

1 8m tawa, 1900-U|^l, p. 1416. 

ySc B report, 1900, p. 11 . Up to Got. 1, 1914, the ooonty tax bad beta vot«d‘* by more than 46 AtaUiama 
oonntltt/' 1 ' 
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and they would in fdW reprewnt tboee who wofo/mo 0 t able to pay il. Ji 
public education ia a pu^c ^ty * * . th^ duly fall* and 4 < [uitable meana of 
raiaing a auppl^ratal^toi^ •,* , * * tbrbu^ aome midthod of taxation *■ * *. 
Each bounty ia no^* allojfreil * * *\ to levy ^ lO centi on the ^ndred 

doUan of property * f' *: Eojjty-four countiea have already taken advantage of 
thia pi^viaion * If oir people are capable of Belf-govenuaent, itey ought 

to have the privilege pxaaypg on election day whether they are willing to jevy a tax 
of more than 1 mill in any ^ven county in auppott of the educa ion of their own 
children, jwd.wl)en tjbe coi^ty’haa levied a reasonable school tax oii the*propcrty of 
the whole county Wthe maintenanee^all the schools in the count; r, then the quali- 
fied electors in any/ school district, whdtlier town, city, or rural, o ight to have the 
additional privilege o^Mying by their vote whether they will levy on the property 
of that diatricyi reaaonahlq^ditional tax as a further supplement to their own school 
or schools. ^ however, our people are pot capable of self-govemn ent, and if they 
' are eo anxious tp P^y taxes that they would vote upon themselves an unreasonable 
rate of taxation, then, of course, our pre^t constitution, which denies them the 
privilege of passing on sifch a question, ought not to be changed. ‘ 

The number of separate schools increased in 1911|12 over the 
previous year by 1 per cent. There was substantially i a similar in- 
crease for 1912-13. The superintendent declares thU' there are 
abeady too many, artd while consolidation and 'transportation have 
been bnt litj-le discussed in the State, ho recommends tlie combining 
of ono-teacher schools and reports t^iat in some sections .the teaching 
of high-school subjects has been consolidated so as to leajve the grade 
teachers free for grade work. If this*plan continues to work out* 
. successfully, it will be the beginning of centralization jori a larger 
scale, .1 

' / In 1914 there was inaugurated an educational sur\^^y of three 
counties which Were regarded as typical of the whole, counties 
chosen were Morgan in the north, Macon in the east central black 
bolt, and Covington in the south. The survey was conducted by 
Messrs. Baker and Sibley, inspectors of rur^ schools, an^ was pub- 
lished by the dep^tment in its Bulletin No. 43. 

It was thought that a survey of the white schools of M^oh, where 
the negroes outnumber the whites at the rate of 6 to 1, would give 
fair idea of conditions generally prevailing in the white schools 
in the black belt,” and a preliminary study of the countu^s showed 
that *'the negro schools in Mprgan and Covington Counties werd 
representative of the general conditions of negro schools throughout 
the State.'* ' 1 

The survey reported on the general questions of population, lit- 
eracy, farming, economic conditions, and public health. In edupa- 
^Onal matters it discussed at* length general adininistratiron,^achers, 
buildings, grounds*, material equipment, values of school property, 
an^ vitalizing, agencies. It covered the field with much tnorough- 
nesj,-^«l!!l)hasized growing strength^ in some directions, and! pointed 

t Bepoft 1911-U, pp. 9-10. BM ■Imilar remarks In the report for 1919-18, pp. lO-ul 
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out continued weaknes^ in others. It declared that there is a ten- 
dency toward huUdir^ up an efficient county administration as a 
I basis for good sch^l^i hut that back of all these eflforts lies jlie neces- 

! sity for more money. There can at present be no local taxation; 

private, supplementary contributions are small and uncertain; and 
^ salaries are pitifully low. The average for the three counties is S353 — 

or an average of $27.76 per month distributed throughout the year. As the teacher 

f must live in the summer if she is to be ready for work in winter, the pay should be 

thought oif as a year’s income. >Theee figures include all pubUc school positions' in 
the counties except the county superintendents. If these had been included the 
figu^ would have been $29.07 per month instead. Of course no chaufieur, deputy 
dieriff, or railway fireman would Work at such wages, kfany day laborers get more. 

Then, to drive this lesson home, the survey prints the pictures of 
an automobile and a schoolhouso side by side. It gives the initial 
cost of the automobile and the average cost of the schoolhouse, the 
annual maintenance of each, and concludes that — 


If one man in a rural community owns a ve^ moderately priced automobile, he has 
invested in it more than the entire coaununity has invested in its school plant. It 
IB aim possible that ho spends more upon the upkeep of the automobile than the com- 
munity spends upon the upkeep of tlie school, even including the teacher’s aalary. 

• The latest annual report of the State supterintendent, that for 
14, continues agitation along the lines of earlier reports and 
of the county survey considered above. The superintendent urges 
in partioular that more effort be made to promote community 
organization. This is to come through the common school, the 
institution nearest the soil, which should be made the apostle of 
intelligence, of industry, and of thrift for the regeneration of rural 
life. With a country life commission to serve as a clearing house 
of information and ideas and to promote the development of com- 
inunity oiganization “we may justly hope to weld the people of any 
district ♦ * , * j^to one coherent whole for its own uplift with 
the country schoolhouse as the base of operation.” 

In the matter of copstructive legislation the superintendent 
urges what has been urged before: Local taxation, p State board of 
education, consolidation, and compulsory attendance.* 

The last word on the education j situation is that of Gov. O’Neal, 
who, in his message to the legislature in January, 1915, points out 
the sho^mings of the present system. The most serious of these 
• he considers the apportionment of school funds to the counties on 
the basis of the whole school population, which the experience of 
the State has shown to be “manifestly unjust and inequitable.” 
He also shows how this apportionment works out in practice in favor 
of white teachers in the black belt counties as agaulst those in the 

■ Kept. D«pt. Mite., 1»1J-14, WlUhm F..,Fea»ln, iupertetmdent. 
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white counties: He quotes the statistics of 10*couhties in each group 
and then adds: ,, ^ 

It will thua be seen that there was apportioned to these 10 countiee mentioned in 
the black belt for the fiscal year 1913 from Uie 3-mill tax and the poll tax the sum of 
$410^709 .55) used. for the education of '12,868 children attending the schools in those 
counties; whereas there was apportioned the same year to 10 while counties ttae sum 
of $233,428.10 for the education of 28,440 children attending the schools in those 
counties. These figures show that the Stale paid for the education of 6aoh child that 
attended school in the black belt counties mentioned during the fiscal year 1913 
• * * the sum of $31,917 per capita; whereas it only paid in the white counties 
mentioned the sum of $8,207 per capita. 

/ 

He then comments on the situation as follows: 

All students on the subject agree that an equal per capita distribution of funds as 
now required by our State constitution is not an equitable distribution, is not based 
on sound principle and can not afford tliCtielief which should bo given, and is unsat- 
isfactory and unjust. It does not accomplish the equalization of burdens and ad- 
vantages, and its abandonment in. tbe interoet pf justice is the first and most important 
step on educational reform. * * * The present method of apportionment givw 
the money of the State to rommunities for the education of children who do not attend 
and who do not expect to attend the public schools. * * ♦ Under the present sys- 
tem we put an active and continual premium on norattendance and encourage the 
school-teachers of tlie country by consideration of their own personal interests to 
discourage' attendance. .* ^ * The real unit of cost in our public schools is not 
the number of children who may or may not attend, but the cost of the teacher. 

The governor declares further that Ihe educational interests of the 
Stale demand “a mor^ efficient system of cou^jLy supervision and 
administratioA^^' He urges the repeal of the constitutional pro- 
vision which forbids more than 4 per cent ot the school funds being 
expended for anything other than teachers; he Urges consolidation' 
of schools, health supervision, and the* creation of a State board 6i - 
education with full administrative powers; ho urges that the normal 
schools at Daphne and Moundville be changed fo county high schools, 
and that the appropriations and equipment of the four normal 
schools remaining be increased; that the standard of teaching her 
raised; that better schoolhouses be erected and that they be used 
as social centers; that a course of study be prepared for country 
schools;ithat education be vocationalizM and that a proper survey 
of the educational field be made by intelligent educators.* 


1 Ooveraor's loessatco to tbo Legislature of Alabama, Jun. 12, 1915, pp. tl-78. 
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I Chi^er XI. 

IMISCELLANEOUS AND" SUPPLEMENTARY AGENCIES. 

^ , I. NORMAL SCHOOLS AND OTHEjl NORMAL AGENCIES. 

Normal training for teachers dates from the early clays of the 
^ system. Gen. Perry discussed itsr importance and necessity in ante 
helium days, but there was no formal organization of normal schools 
till the recons tructioh period. So far as known, the first act’ in 
iVlabama making special provision for the education of teachers was 
that passed by the State board of education on August 11, 1868, that 
ihero be established — 

in each of the cities of Mobile, Montgomery, nunteville, and Selina, and iii each of 
the towns of Talladega, Eufaula,. Athens, Tuscumbia, Marion, and Evergreen [and 
Portersville, Emitted from law by mistake], one or more claspes of advanced pupils 
(each of which shall consist of not loss than 15 pupils) who may desire to become fitted 
for the occupation of teachers, to which class instniction shall be given in the most 
approveil methods of teaching, and (^portunilies of practice afforded in the instnic- 
tiun of pupils of less advanced grades in the common schools. Pupils may be admitted 
jnto any of the normal classes on the recommendation of kny. teacher of a common 
8ch(K)l * * * only upon a promise in writing that the pupil will teach -in the 
I , schools of Alabama, when properly qualified so to do, for at least two years. 

No limitation was put on the expenses tha’t might be incurred by 
tlu'se chisses. There was the simple provision that they be certified 
by the county superintendent and paid by the State treasurer. 
Ill 1869 Dr. Cloud reported that nine normal cl^es, with 300 pupils, 
had boon taught in six different places during the previous year. We 
have no direct testimony as to the success of these schools, except 
that given by Supt. Hodgson in January, 1871, and quoted alreo<ly. 
Ills estimate .is decidedly unfavorable, but we must make allowance 
for the rancor of political bitterness. Mr. Hodgson a^^ds to his 
criticism: ‘/The subsequent abandonment of the schools, it is fair 
to presume, Has resulted in a loss to tliis department of $12,000 for 
the year 1869 and $25,000 for the year 1870." These amounts were, 
to ho exact, $5,371.85 and $16,582.10. 

In his special report of January 28, 1871, Supt. Hodgson says: 

At the laat.session of the board the old schools were aboUshed, and a bill waa passed 
establishing 13, normal schools, 7 for the trauiing of white teachers and 6 for the training 
of colored teachers. This waa three times aa many as the State of New York possessed 
for 25 years, and more than twice as many aa she possesses to-dayi Your Excellency 
has seen proper to withhold your signature from that bill. 

But what was evidently only a variation of- the original idea ap- 
pears in the legislation looking toward teacher-training in separate 
institutions enacted by the State hoard of education on December 
20, 1871, for on that day four (^tinct acts were passed. The fijst 
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provided for four normal schools, one each at Montgomery, Hunts- 
ville, Marion, and Sparta, for the training of colored teachers of both 
sexes. To meet the expenses of these schools, $4,750 was appro- ' 
priatod. There was the usual requisite that pupils teach two years 
in the' public schools of the State in return for tuition. ' A second act 
provided for four normal schools for white teachers, one each at 
Talladega, Tuscumbia, Sc.ottsboro, and Midway; and for their su]>- 
port $4,500 was provided. A' third act provided for a normal school 
for white women teachers (location not fixed), and set aside $5,000 
for its use. Another act established a Centra^ Normal School for the 
education of white teachet^* in coiuiection with'the State university, 
and providecl $^j000Tor its use. 

Those acts Were not all put into operation. In Deeember, 1872, 
another act is found appropriating $3,250 for the three colored normal 
schools at Marion, Huntsville, and Sparta, and it is probable that the 
legislation then passed in regard to the State normal school at Flor- 
>'ence goes back to that of the previous year, although there is nothing 
to connect it difcctl)' with the earlier act to provide for white women 
teachers, and the supplementary act dealing with the Florence 
Wesleyan University provides for the education of white male 
teachers. A fund of $5,000 wius provided for the use of the school. ' 
A year later (Dec. 5, 1873) this act was so amended as to admit boUi 
men and women to the school. At the same time another act pro- 
vided for the establishment of a normal school and university for 
negroes in connection with the Lincoln S<'hool, at Marion, and 
appropriated, $2,000 (increased by act of Dee. 15, 1874, to $4,000) 
for normal purposes; a similar school for negroes was located at 
Huntsville, and $1,000 provided for its mabitenance. No other 
acts rclatbig to normal schools seem to have been passed during the 
reconstruction period, and this is the beginning oU teacher trabiihg 
in the State. . 

The total dfim paid by the State for normal instruction in the 
scholastic year 1873 (Oct. 1, 1872 to Sept. 30, 1873), was $9,760, of 
which $5,000 went to the white normal s(;hool at the university and 
$4,750 was divided among the colored normal schools at Mont- 
gomery," Marion, Huntsville, and Sparta. The next year, 1873 -74, 
the total was $8,000, of which $5,000 went for white teachers at 
Florence and $3,000 to the colored schools at Marion and Hunts- 
ville. In 1874-75 they received $10,000. In 1875-76 the school 
at Florence had 65 normal pupils. 

The laws relatmg to normal schools, passed by the State board 
of education, survived the end of reconstruction and were 'brought 
over into the code of 1876 and into the act of February 8, 1 877. Under 
the provisions of that net there was established permanently, in the 
buildings of the Florence Wesleyan University at Florence “a school 
for the education of white male and female teachers,” and $5,(X)0 was 
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provided for the support of the faculty exclusively. In the same 
way the new school act again eetablishes in the building of the Lin- 
coln School in Marion '*a State normal school and university for 
colored teachers and students,” for which 14,009 was appropnatckl, 
and for the “normal school for the education of colored teachers” at 
Hun^villo 11,000 was appropriated. It will be quickly noticed that 
these were merely a reenactment of the lo^lation of the board 
of education passed in 1872 and 1873, and since that time the prin- 
ciple covering the training of prospective teachers has been fully 
recognized in the State. 

There are now six normal schools in the.State devoted to the oduca- 
1 tion of white teachers and three for negroes teachers. To the funds ' ' 
of all of these institutions the State is the principal contributor, 
but important gifts have been received from the Peabody and Slater 
funds and in the case pf Tuskegee from many different sources. 
Indeed, by far the greater part of the funds of that institution have 
come from the outside. In 1913-14 the total contribution to the 
cause of normal schools by the State was $1 1,4,500. Of this sum Flor- 
ence, Jacksonville, Livingston, and Troy received 120,000 each ; Daphne 
-andMoundville, $5,000 each; $16,000 went to Montgomery; $4,000 to 
Normal;, and $4,500 to Tuskegee. Each is required to report regu- 
larly to the State superintendent. 

Besides the normal sc^hools established and supported by the State 
whose statistics are given -later, there h^vo been other schools 
organized from time to time which have made their own proxxir cqn- . • 
tribution to the cause. Most important of the outside agelUues 
contributing to this end was the Peabody education fund, through 
which for a number of years pupils were sent regularly from Alabama 
to the Peabody Normal College in Nashville, Tenn., for a thorough 
course of pedagogical training.' In 1882 the Peabody fund estab- 
lished 16 Peabody scholarships in the normal school at Florence, 
for which they paid $2,000.- In 1885-86, besides the $2,000 con- 
tributed for scliohirships at Nashville and a similar amount to the 
school at Florence, tho>>fund appropriated $300 each to the normal • 
schools at Jacksonville and Huntsville, $400 to that at Normal and 
$300 to the Peabody school district. In 1886-87 a;nd later years 
both the amount and direction of this donation varied from time to 
time. At the time that the Peabody board was supplementing 
public funds by sending pfospoctive teachers to Nashville, the State 
was encouraging the private organization of teachers' institutes in 
the counties; Says the State superintendent in his report for 1 87^79 : 

These institutes have been organized in nearly every county in the State. They 
are generally well attended. In addition to the awakening of ^ew interest among 
teachers, Utese institutes promise to be the means of uniforming and improving 
methods of instruction and discipline in the schools, with a general approach to 
. uniformity in textbooks. 

^ 
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In 1879-80 there were 115 institutes held, but unfortunately thej 
were massed in about half the counties, while the other half h^ 
none. In 188Q-81 the number was 89j the next year there were 
122; and up to this time they had been purely voluntary oiganiza- 
tions. The superintendent now recommended that they be taken 
over by the State and supported out of a fund raised by taking $100 
from the school fund in each county. They were to cover a month 
in time and be established for each race. As a result of this agitation, 
a law was passed about 1884-85 which provided that teachers' insti- 
tutes should be held in each county. The count> superintendent 
was made the responsible officet and every licensed teacher was 
required to attend. For the year 1885-86 the Peabody fund con- 
tributed $500 to their support and lent them the dignity of its name. 
Later ».tho financial responsibility was shareil by the State, and as 
many as eight white and five colored institute conductors were,in the 
field in 1891, when the Peabpdy fimd donated $3,500 to the work. 
In' 1892, 1893, and 1894 they were conducted by congressional dis- 
tricts,, because thb county unit had been found too small. In 1894-95 
the reports show that the Peabody contributions had been transferred 
to the regular normal schools, and, while the SUite appropriation for 
institutes remained on the statute books, it was no longer available, 
being conditioned on a similar sum from the Peabody trustees. The 
responsibUity for the institutes was thus throum back, under the law, 
upon the county superintendents, and with the rise of the State 
normal schools they became for a time of less and less significance. 
In 1903-4 it was said that, while three or four institutes were held a year 
in each county, they were not mating the pur])ose for Avliich intended. 

In 1911 a new institute law was j)assed. It provided $5,000 for 
institutes to be held one week in each county under the direction of 
paid expert directors. All teochei-s except those holding life certifi- 
cates were required to attend, and their purpose was declared to bo — 

to provide eorae profoaeional training and inatruction to that largo body of the teaching 
force who have not had the privilege of receiving profeeaional training iu normal 
achoolfior the teacher-training department of other higher iiiatilutions. 

For the use of negro institutes, located at given centers, $1,000 
was provided. 

Other organizatipns, private in ori^ and character, but con- 
tributing to the upbuilding of schools, are the Alabama teachers' 
associations. The white teachers had befen fii'st organized in 1856 as 
the Alabama Educational Association. They had annual meetings 
and supported at^hool journal, but like most other things educa- 
tional., went dovm in the mad storm of war. * There was a temporary 
revival in 1871, but the time was not ripe, In July, 1882, in Birming- 
ham, the organization was revived under the name, Alabama 
^eachera' Asswiation. Curiously enough, the colored teachers were 
organize jthat year for the first time as the Alabama State Teachers' 
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Association. As a result of this similarity in name, the white teachers 
soon went back to their original name and are now known as the 
Alabama Educational Association. Through this association the 
teachers are now thoroughly organized, they have annual meetings, 
their proceedings are published in largo volumes, and much discussion 
takes place covering many phases of modem education. The asso- 
ciation has served a useful purpose in bringing the teachers from 
different sections of the State together, has made bettor acquainted 
those_who have to deal with different phases of the same problems, 
and is fostering a much closer correlation of educational forces than 
has hitherto been known in the history of the State. It is by no 
iiK^ns an unimportant adjunct to the work of the normal ^hools. 
^till another agency in the training of teachers, one which supple- 
ments the normal school, the teachers’ institute, and the teachers’ 
association, because it can be brought into use at anytime and place, 
is the teachers’ reading circle. In his report for 1882-^3 the State 
superintendent reports the organization of the Alabama Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, .whose object was ** to induce all teachers to pursue a 
four years’ course of reading, specially selected so as to be of the 
greatest benefit to them.” But this movement did not last long, 

' and in<^1893^ agitation -was renewed. At a meeting of the'^AIah^a 
Educational Association held in Montgomery that year, sucJ 
organization was proposed. The next year it w’-as stated that 
was already a Teachers’ Lyceum, and it was resolved that the ' 
'Ciation indorse this lyceum movement, atiopt it as our official reading 
circle, and urge its organization in every part of our State.'’ But the 
movement seemed to have been premature, and httle came of it. 
In 1908 its revival'was proposed by C. W. Daugette; organization 
was effected in 19D9. The books selected for the first year’s reading 
were: Phillips’s Old Tales and Modern Ideals; Kern’s Arnong Country 
..Schools; and Dutton’s School Management. It was reported at the 
. end of the first year that 40 counties had been organized and 2,000 
copies of the above books honght. A Young Peoples’ Circle was 
added in 1910. A small library of 28 volumes, costing |10, was 
adopted for the elementary grades, while one of 13 volumes, costing 
$5, was selected for the high schools. After the passage of the rural 
library law in 1911, a working arrangement with the new organiza- 
tion w'as effected, and the "two have since developed in harmony, each 
strengthening the other. In 1912-13 there were 2,967 white teachers 
and 427 colored teachers who secured and read the three books 
prescribed for this course of professional reading. The increase of 
teachers taking this work among the whites was 10 per cent and 
among the colored 21 per cent. **This remarkable showing is a 
development of scarcely more than three years. It developed from 
^ a beginning so small three years ago as to be almost a n^ligible 
number,” «ays the State superintendent. 

In 1913-14 the white teachers who were following the^ reading 
course numbered 3,937; the n^ro teachers numbered 345, 
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Still anbthor aid, in the training o^ teachers may^'be mentioned 
here. The educational pnes had its origin in Alabama in the 
Southern Educational Journal and Family Magaano, edited and 
published by F. H. Brooks, in Mobile, in 1843 and 1844. It was 
short-lived, apparently, only six monthly numbers appearing, the 
last of them being for March, 1844. It was a niagarino of general 
educational information and had little direct application to Alabama 
beyond advertising a series of Alabama readers and other books 
use<l in the primary schools of the <lay. 

After the suspension of Brooks's Southern Educational Journal 
there was a blank until Gen. Perry establishetl his Alabama Edu- 
cational Journal, which was published at Montgomery from Janu- 
ary 1, 1857, to September, 1859, making two volumes, one in qurirto 
and one in octavo form. It w'as semipopular in cliaractor, and its 
value has been considered already, in the chapter on the work of 
Gen. Perry and Capt. Duval. Its place Wtvs supplied by i]\e Southern 
Teacher, “a journal of school and home education," which was 
published at Montgomery by W. S, Barton, July, 1850, t^\pril, 1861 , 
or later. It was the desire of the editor to l>eooino a sort of connec- 
tional educational organ for the South as a whole, but liLs ambition 
was stilled by war. 

In April, 1871, Col. Joseph Hodgson, then State superintendent, 
established the Alabama Journal of Education. It )>’as inergcHl 
the same year into the Alabama Educatiomil Magazine and this 
into a paper called the Advance. 

Then came the Alabama Progress, established in Montgomery by 
George P. Keyes, and first issue<l March 18, 1S82. It became the 
“official jornmal of o<lucation" for the department and was “sus- 
pended for a few weeks " August 25, 1883. It had been very general 
in character and had many features of a newspaper. Then came in 
May, 1885, the Alabama Teachers’ Journal, published first, at Hunts- 
ville, later at Montgomery. It wtis edited by J. A. B. Ix>v('tt and 
was more strictly professional in character. It completed its^Xeurth 
volume with September, 1889. No other volumes w'ero ]i|ublLshod, 
apparently. It is evident that Alabama was not yet productive 
soil for educational publications. But the times were in^roving. 
In April, 1889, J. H. Phillips and others began the Educational 
Exchange, in Birmingham. It was published from that city tnKiugh 
1891, tiien removed to Montgomery and continued under the direc- 
tion of J^ M. Dewberry. It was taken back to Birmingham ih 1895 
and has since then been published there. It is now issued by the 
Educational Exchange Co., and having completed its twenty-eighth 
annual volmne may be counted as a fixture. 

The most important data connected with the nortnal schools now 
in existence is given in the following table by five-year periods, 
1872-73 to 1912-13. It shows tha^heir influence and^ usefulness 
IB increasing with the development oiThe State. 
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* For whit* men, Armnlied In 1872; later, coeducational. 

* For neBTOos, orRMiked to 1871 ; coeducational. 

•'For neiroea, onEanlrod July 4, 1881 , with 30 pupils. 

* For white men, organUed 1883; later, coedu&tlonal. 

4 For white women, organized 1883; all other normai sohooLn are now raedu^t tonal. 

• For white men, organized 1887; later, ooeducatlonal. « 

' ' Transferred by legislature about 1886 from Uarioo and reesUbllslied as Alabama Colored F 
University, at Montmnmy. Act declared unoonstltutlonal; reestablished by act of Feb. 23, 1RS9, 
Mcmtg(»nery State Normal Bohool for Colored StudentSx 

• Report tor 1893-94; that for 1892-93 not given. 

• For negroes, formerly called HuntavlUe. 

>* Organized in 1907;’ coeducational. 

u Or^nlzed 1907^. 

'^Seeactof Apr. 14, 1911. Bees. Laws, 1911, p. 417. 
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Tho organization and devolopmont of city schools in Alahanm harks 
back to Mohilo, As wo havo alroa<iy soon, it was in that city that 
tho puhlio-si:h(K>l systoin had its birth aiid oarliiv^t dovolopnunU. 
Thon^ ox|H^nnionts began in 1H20 and had a slow and imsatisfact^)!*}* 
ovobition until 1852, when tho si'hool law was nn istyl, and thon^ was 
a null nuiaissanco of public-st'hool interest, Tho schools wore* then 
rooixanizod, (lovolop^ul nion^ civic inton\st, toi)k on lU'W life, and 
wan' appnmcliing the niodorn ideal of public schools stipportiul by 
all and fnw to *Jlv Thie explains why tho‘ Mohilo organuation was 
tho only'#ty system beb)ro tho w'ar and honco far alioad of thonist 
of tho State. It obtaimul such a hidil on tho poptdar fav<)r that it 
atCHui tho stress of civil war, dhl not susjumd operations till thesj)ring 
of 1S55, and was soon after n'orgauiziui. 

Then came rocoust ruction, when it lost its distinctive oiganizat iiui 
and M*aa al>8orbo<i into the State system. Tho constitution of 1S75 
reatonMi its amdenl •j)rivilog<w and onacl<ul tho provision that in 

matters of lulucation the now constitution should apply to it -- 

</ 

only w** fkrurt U> auU»<'ri/.c ami nviuirc the authoritiiw hy law dr.iwOio 

of the fun<Ie which p«aiU i\>iinty will ho oiUi!h*tl for w hool purimoot*. uiul to 
mako rvj)*»rl*» the t*up*'rihtvn<lont-of otlucation aa may ho hy law. 

The arliclo^on ta?uitiou pn'scribtHl furtherjhai Mobile might until 
1S79 hvy 1 per cent on valuation and after that tlmuMpiariors of 
1 per font “to pay the oxpeuBO of tho city govornmenb” This was 
oao-quartor of 1 per cent more than other cities might ^o^'^'; so that 
there were more funds available for the eohool.^ provision for 

tho threiv^uiirtors of 1 per cent was bmught over into tho new con- 
stitution of 1901. That instniincnl providod also that threo-cpiarters 
of 1 per coiit might bo loviod (tho general limit of iuunicij>iil taxaflou 
bobig ono-half of 1 p<'r cent) by Dinralur, New DtHUitiir, and CiiUnmn, 
to be usoil for public sc'hools and public school l)uihlings. No othi<r 
cities were allowed to le\y.such sjwiftl taxes, and Os we have alrotuly 
soon, tho help that has qomo to tho cities in tho matter of public- 
school tax has not come through granting tho taxing power direct 
to the school. 

There wore a few acts passed in reconstruction days which looked 
to a practical extension of tho Mobile idea of difrorontiatiiig city 
schools from tho other parts of the public-school system of tho Slate. 
In 1870 acts were passed. by the board of education, then tho legisla- 
tive aa well os the executive power in school matters, which gave 
separate official organization to tho school of Montgomery 6ii3 
Selma. In 1872 Opelika, Eufaula, and Birmingham were addedu) 
the list, and In 1874 Huntsville and Dadovillo. These acts defined 
the boundaries of tho distiicta, and by separating thw frpm the 
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surrouiiding torritoiy gavo xix^m (ipp Tt unity for a groator individu- 
ulity and indopoiidont dov;dopinont. From 1H71-72 accounts of 
tlioso schools occur with inon^ or loss n^ilarity and fullness in tho 
roporis of the Stale suporintondont. In the rt'ports for 1871-72 and 
1S72-7.S Montgoinorv ami Scdnia tippearod; in 1873-7-1 Birniinghain 
and Eufaula wore addcvl to tho list, ainl in IS74-75 lliintsvillo 
npjtoarod, niuking live citiivs that rcnvivcnl spctdal troatmmit. It will 
I'O noticod that Mohilo is not included in these sc'psrate n^poi^ts. In 
t, fact the stuni-indepondence of Mobile, wliile making gmatly for the 
- ailvantii^'e of her schools, has st>riously militated against the com- 
pliMencss t»f the States n>ports. 

With the n'organizalion that foUowmi the adopt urn (>f the new 
constitution in lS7o, th<^o siHwial city systems wert^retaiiuHi. 
Oxinoitr Wjus s<mui added to the list, the \vh(t|t' s)*stein was brought 
over into tho new code of US7G, Uiul Marion was added by the ac I of 
hebniary 5, 1S77. It w'iJl Im noted that liono of tho si>0('ial acts 
passi^d durmg the nH'onstruc^t ion ’regime conlaiiu^l the p^)visi()n for 
>])(‘vial taxation. But this provision appears in ^he act <*reatiiig the 
Ox moor sc'li^ol district^, the first of these iu*ts passed under the Demo- 
cratic* regime. It is signilicant that this ac't, ajiparcMitly the first 
n'lating tt) cHiucalion.’pi^sstHl under ihe new constitution, should also 
i»e the first to Voice iho.j^Tessity forhH'al taxation,. Tliis is now ' 
in'arly 40 years since. Educational leaders, idealists, and men of 
action thought it noc'essarj* then. Ilowmuch more is it needcNl now! 

I ncl(*r thc'sc'. acts the' sc'paratc^ dLslricts wcto allowt*d by the law 
cn‘at!ng thorn to have thenr ])rop(*r share of tho sixUnuith-sc'ction anc^^ 
Stale funds. Ilu‘y wore givc*u thc'ir own sc'parate organization and 
so nmde fic*e in thc^ matter of administration from the limitation of 
the old township systcun. Thc*y thus scx'urc'd iiec'd(*d flc'Xibility and 
frec'dom td niovciiumt, and so usc'ful wiis this scp^iratc organization 
that tlic creation of -separate school districts gn*w rapidly. Iirtho 
ninetic's more than 50 such districts wcto created at a single sc*ssif>n, 
and in 1903. the old township system for school purpose's was entirely ‘ 
alxilLshed. .. ' ; . 

Thc^ one thing which differentiaU'cI the sc'pariite dLstriets, dovc^o|>ed 
first in the towns and later extended to the country, wa^ the greater 
flexibility and freedom of action. There was another ^easgn which - 
made for their organization in the carher years. 'Hiis wka the hope 
of using them as a basis for local taxation. Beaming with Oxmoor 
o in 1875 and extending to the Birmingham act of F'ebruilry 18, 1895, 
-the cities, towns, and separate districts through their special organi- 
- Zillion have tried hard to secure tho right of local taxation. Numer- 
ous special school charters were passed with this provision inserted, ^ 
hut tho unincorporated places went, down in the Cullman case 
(Schultes V. Eberly, 82 Alabama) and the cities and towns in the 
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Birmingliam case (State of Alabama v. Southern Railway, 115 
Alabama^ 250). Nor was the right of local taxation for education 
Recognized by the constitution of 1901. They have ceased to try to 
obtain results along thbso lines, having been entirely blocked by the 
courts. In 1903 there was passed a law which provided that iniinici- 
\ palitios might purchase school property and erect school buildings. 
This act carried with it the power to levy a tax of 25 cents on the 
hundred, provided their whole tax did not exceed the constitutional 
limit of 50 cents on the 'hundred. It does not appear that any test 
case invoking the validity of this ru;t has ever come before the 
courts.^ It might also be pertinently asked if the same funds could 
no^t have been raised under the general municipal power to tax and 
thus have avoided tfee risk of an unfavorable decision. It is probable, 
however' that the main purpose of this law was to give the cities power 
to make appropriations for this particular purpose after the money 
was raised. 

• In general the course of the evolution of the various city systems 
has been the same. In most cases, certainly as far OvS the older towns 
V are concerned, the pubUc schools have grown up out of various private 
academies, in whoso hands the subject of education was left in earlier 
days. As the municipahty grew in strength and social consciousness", 
the functions of education were gradually taken over. In some 
instances the board of trustees of the private academy was made by 
law the board for the new city s}"stcm. In some case-s it was put 
under the care of a special board; in others it became the care of the 
mayor and aldermen, and to thdse boards- were given the power 
xisually exercised by boards of education. 

Funds were secured in various ways. The acts creating special 
school districts provided that they should receive their pro rata of 
the sixteenth section of State school funds; there were some private 
contributions; there wore others from the town or county, or both, 

, and when all of these failed to produce enough to meet necessary 
expenses, tuition fees were charged. For this reason the city schools 
in particular, like the State pubhc schools in general, have not been 
always free, but have attained this goal only by slow stages as the 
towns are thomsolve®,able to increase their appropriations. 

It will be noted also that these city appropriations have come from 
the general city budget, not from ttixes levied for schools, for this 
was. declared unconstitutional under the organic instrument adopted 
in 1875, nojr had the current set itself suflBciently strong toward 
education to place such a provision in the constitution of 1901 . The.se 
schools are now reaching a crisis. They ihust have more money. 

^ Hon. Robtrt C. BrlckAlI, attorney general of Alabama .vritee: find tbat the act has been carried 

Into the Code of 1907, and to now seotkm 14A8 of said code. Thto^seotlon fa substantially the same as the 
act of Ooto^ 0, 1908, with the exception that the tax of one^fourtb of 1 per cent may bo levied, provided 
AMfa inunMpiUity ihaU iu>t exceed lU cgnsUtaUdnal limit of taxatkm.’' 


Notwithstanding the fact that the cities have not been able to give 
their schools the funds needed ^or their proper development because 
of these constitutional limitaticfhs, it does not take a very detailed 
examination of the school reports to see that they are steadily forging 
ahead of the countiy^ districts. There are various reasons for this, 
most of which are inherent in the fundamental distinction between 
city and country. The city has a larger and more closely knit ' 
population. If not more homogeneous, it is more aggressively 
aware of its educational needs, and larger schools .make possible a 
hotter school organization. Then, municipal progress is greater^ 
because^ citi^ arc generally: more willing to tax themselves up to the 
limit an^ city property is both more compact and greater in amount. 
The constitutional limit of taxation was the same in either case (60 
cents on the hundred) until the constitution' of 1901 permitted the 
counties to levy an extra 1 0 cents, hut notwithstanding this advantage ' 
the cities have more than held their own as reports %n income and the 
length of the school term will indicate. 

It dm^s not seem desirable to enter into any exteasive survey 
of the fortune of the schools of particular towns, yet a paragraph 
or two in this direction will not be out of place. 

As already seen, the schools of Montgomery and Selma "were pro- 
vided for in 1870 , and their reports date from 1871 - 72 . Acts for 
Opelika, Eufaula, and Birmingham were passed in- 1872 , and their 
^reports! appear for 187 ’ 3 - 74 . Huntsville knd Dadevil^b J^gon in 
^ 1874 , and since then the organization and development/m city (or 
separate district) systeras has been more or less regular, ami has been 
carried on in more recent years at an increasing rate. 

Under the present law the city sohoola are divided into four classes: 
Class A, those of 25,000 inhabitants or over, includes Birmingham, 
Mobile, and Montgomery; class B, those with between 5,000 and 
25,000 inhabitants, includes ten cities; class C, those of between 1,000 
and 5,000 inhabitants,^ has 66 cities and towirs; class D, iuoluSes aU 
incorporated places of less than 1,000 inhabitants, and numbers 164 
tov^is and villages. So useful has this classification proved to bo 
that school districts with an enmllment of less than 100 pupils aro 
found on the list. Of the cities in class A, Mobile has already been 
discuased at length in this bulletin. Montgomery had her «ystom 
reorganized in 1882, and at that tiitie did not own a school building 
or have any ^^pment worthy of the name. Its enrollment was 
about 700 pupils; three years later these had increased to 1,730 
pupils taught in five schools. In 1912-13' her enrollment was 4,934', 
and the total expenditures were $92,124. 

But like a chapter from the Arabian Nights is the story of the rise 
of Birnpngham, the new iron and steel center of the South.. The 
town itself does not antedate the CSvil War, In 1873 it was ^ted 
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by ail epidemic of cholera. Values were destroyed ^d the town 
almost depopulated. There was pinching poverty, sorrow, and 
despair. Out of these misfortunes came the efforts to organize a 
public school system in October, 1873, under the law of 1872. Col. 
J. T. Terry took the lead in raising the necessary money for a school 
building, and the land for the same was donated by Col. James R. 
Powell,, for the Elyton Land Co. The schools were finally opened 
in March, 1874, and in the next nine years had eight superintendents. 
In 1883 they reorganized the system and appointeci a new super- 
intendent. When he, the ninth in lineal succession, took charge 
in 1883-84, there were 1,620 pupils of school age, with 14 schools 
and 16. teachers; the total enroUment was 967, and . the average 
attendance was 510. The total expense for teachers that year was 
$1,290. For the year 1912-13 the corresponding figures were: 
School population, 43,659; schools, 62; teachers, 609; enrollment, 
25,320; averjge attendance, 17,883; amount paid to teachers, 
1369,749; while the total expenditures were $511,766. 'This im- 
mense growth for the last 30 years has been imder the administrative 
direction of a single superintendent, John H. Phillips, who htis seen 
the school system develop from frail and weak begimiings into its 
present strength. This development lias not always been tUong 
lines of pleasantness. The opposition was sometimes strong and 
frequently aggressive, but out of it all the schools have at last emerged 
strong and vigorous. Based, on safe and sure foimdations, they 
are now ready for a wider field of usefulness, which will come only 
when the city has authority to give her schools the funds which she 
is anxious to levy for their use, but which she is as yet forbidden to 
levy by a too conservative constitution. 

It has not seemed proper to trace further the educational history 
of particular cities, but to give instead the statistics of the educa- 
tional growth of the older cities and towns by five-year periods 
beginning with 1872-73. From such a table we can see the gradual 
growth of educational facilities and so compare them with corre- 
sponding figures for the State as a whole. It is evident, first of all, 
that these statistics are very incomplete. But, assuming that 
they furnish a fairly accurate picture, is there any conclusion which 
may be drawn ? 

If we examine the statistics of school population, enrollment, 
and average attendance, we are struck by the small increase of 
attendance over 40 years ago. From this standpoint, measured' 
in terms of avei^e attendance only, it would appear that some of 
these schools are not now more efficient than in earlier days. While 
, they have been able to do well by the children in actual attendance, 
their per cent of social efficienoy is lowered directly as they have 
failed to aecure t^ enrollment and- attendance of all the children of 
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school age. In this respect the efficiency of the city school is but 
little better than that of the State as a whole, for we find that while 
the average attendance in Birmingham (40.8 per cent) and Mont- 
' gomery (37.5 per cent) was largei#ih 1912—13 than the State average 
in 1911—12 (34.9 per cent), the attendance of h'lorence, Huntsville, 
Selma, and' Tuscaloosa was less, and with this low attendance, 
reaching in no other city as much as the Birmingham average of 
40.8 per cent, what becomes of the excellent school terms of these 
cities extendmg from 174 to 180 days? It means that the average 
length of the most efficient of them is ideally only 40.8 per cent of 
176 days, or the equivalent- of 71.81 days. It would, perhaps, be 
impossible to present a more eloquent argument for compul^ry • 
attendance. 

In the matter of accommodations, most of the cities are woefully 
lackii^, some of them having less than 50 per cent of the seating . 

capacity that a compulsory-attendance law would require. This * 

means that little additional progress in the city systems can be 
expected until a constitutional amendment permits a special school 
tax to provide funds for the greater accommodations and increased 
ecjuipmcnt needed to provide for the new pupils that will be brought 
into the schools under any compulsory-attendance law. 

City tchool itatUiicM, 187t-7S to 292i-lS. 


Cltleii. 


1873-73: 

Illrminghani 

Eutaula 

Huntsville * .w 

Montgomery 

Selma 

1877-78: 

* Blimingham 

Eutaula 

Huntsvllto.... '•? 

Montgomery 

Belraa 

1882-83: 

Birmingham 

Eutauia 

Huntsville 

Mobile (County) 

Montgomery 

Selma 

1887-88; 

Birmin gham 

Decatur 

Euhuila 

UunUvlUe 

Mobile (County).... 

MoDtgomeiy 

Selma 

Tuacalooea 


49 

a 

^ . 

8 

A 

di 

School enroll- 
ment. 

School at tend- 
ance. 

Total tnoome. 

Total expend !- 
tures. 

A 

8 

1 

Term, in days. 

4 

ja 

1 

5 

Negm teachers. 

Average monthly 
pay of teachers. 

Value of school 
property. 

*497 

*266 

*247 

> 1414 

*81,260 

*6 

* IflO 

*4 

* 1 

*638.75 


» 784 

• 252 

* 148 

' 653 

*850 

* 7 

* 92 

1 *4 

* 3 

* 35.41 


1,853 

455 

403 

2,265 

3,880 

. 9 

170 

1 5 

ft 

m 00 


3,327 

* 1,120 

>880 

3, 743 

*9,336 

^18 

> 164 

*9 

* 9 

'62! 78 


1,475 

*830 

*410 

1,659 

*11,450 

*14 

*204 

*10 

*7 

*77.04 


388 

268 

182 

303 

746 

6 

157 

4 

2 

*177.20 

/ 

1,016 

204 

160 

056 

775 

7 

86 : 

4 

3 

*106. 25 


1,283 

3,00V 

378 

286 

1,151 
2, 870 

1,260 

8 

130 

5 

3 

*161.00 


1,736 

922 

596 

1,584 

1,409 

14 

240 

8 

6 

•77.60 


1,057 

500 

454 

629 . 

2,095 

12 

200 

8 1 

4 

* 53.60 


1,104 

350 

340 

667 

800 

4 

140 

2 

2 

* 3(^00 


1,615 

344 

262 

961 

1,175 

7 

160 

4 

3 

^45:00 


23,865 

6,924 

5,590 

14,133 

49,522 

124 

146 

93 

40 

*43.00 


3,703 

1,626 

1,385 

2,257 

.3,620 

24 

180 

14 

10 

^2.00 


2,021 

746 

597 

1,203 

1,667 

A9 

200* 

12 

7 

*86.41 



8,261 

2,156 

1,425 

79,735 

62,886 

45 

180 


‘ 

*53.90 


498 

411 

175 

4,878 

4,033 

2 

200 


5;' 

*60.25 


1,210 

452 

900 

1,199 

1,199 

2 

192 


1 r, . 

*37.60 


1,888 

520 

880 

4,016 

4,117 

2 

180 


*43.00 


27,264 



18,808 

48, 100 




*38* 

40.08 


8,670 



31,862 

21,385 

5 

170 




2,476 

891 

631 

10,811 

0,423 

2 

170 



*72.72 


1,036 

679 

441 

25,008 

25,587 

2 

160 



*42.60 



» Figures for 1873-74. 
* Figures for 187+-76. 


• White teachers, presumat)ly for the year. 

* White teaeban, per moath. 
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187t-7S to 191t-iS — Continued. 


cities. 


ISOa-M: 1 

BlmilnKham 

Decfl^ 

Eubtla 

Huntillte 

Moblk\Couiity).. . . 

Uontgomery 

Selma , 

Tuscaloosa. 

1807 - 08 : 

Birmingham 

Decatur. . I, 

Eulaula 

HuikisvlUe 

Uoblle (County) 

Montgomery 

Salma 

Tuscaloosa 

1902-3: 

Anniston 

Birmingham. 

Decatur 

Eufauk 

Florence 

Huntsville 

MobUe (County) . . . 

Montgomery..' 

Selma 

Tuscaloosa 

10 (»- 7:6 

Anniston 

Birmingham 

Decatur. , 

Eufaula 

* Flofence 

^ Uuntsvillo 

Mobile (County)*.. 

Montgomery 

Selma 

Tusc^oosa 

1012 - 13 : * 

AxmistoD 

Birmingham 

Decatur " 

Eufaula ^ 

Florence 

Huntsville 

' Mohfle (City ) . . . 

Montgomery 

Selma 

Tuscaloosa. 


316 

1,884 


5.108 

2,805 

1,036 

9, 275 
820 
1..550 
2,200 
24,043 
5,207 
3,303 
3,008 

5.335 

11,000 

021 

1,793 

2.231 

2,501 

2t).270 

5,312 

4,318 

2,320 

4,680 

13.858 

1.410 

1.S87 

2,064 

2,440 

21,821 

9,820 

4.336 
2,043 


® c 


25& 

723 

1,546 


1,002 

348 


43.650 


2,141 

2,200 


9.604 

3,404 

3,408 


6,450 


801 

7,848 

2,861 


715 

1.527 

7,322 

645 

624 

002 

1.154 

10,676 

4,650 

1,265 

1,114 

1.615 

2^320 

605 

723 

022 

1,107 

4,630 

4,034 

1,553 

1,407 


«8 

.-S 

s 


2,036 


964,305 


660 

5,287 


225 


550 


470 

972 

611 

6.338 

2,462 


468 

1,090 

5,120 

390 

459 

028 


3,380 

1,037 

726 

1,180 

17,833 

502 

530 

627 

728 

4,088 

3,561 

1,146 

878 


* 1 

* 1 , 

*17 

•2, 

1 , 

*8,060 

*10,061 

*1,497 

*2,596 

*3,086 

*3,855 

*25,720 

*0.553 

*5,0ti5 

*3,654 

18,947 

106,573 

6,917 

7,201 

6.980 

8,127 

172,885 

61,320 

29.073 

13.074 

24,383 
511,766 
^ 512 
. 8,300 
11,370 
17,021 
107,960 
03,652 
37,173 
34,?27 


a 
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2| 
3 

o 

23 

1 

X 

•3 

.a 

i. 

H 

E 

1 

1 

j 

. 

P 

If 

1° 

1 . 
li 

I o 

! S ^ 

; 1 
■ > 

950,548 

85 

177 



i 




6,521 

2 

180 



*948.00 


6, 120 

2 

160 



*41.43 

i 

81,651 

105 

161 

i% 

61 

*45.01 


24,314 







18,801 

3 

160 ' 



* » 

j.. ....... 

3,789 

2 

158 

; 1 





1 

L...... 








1 



1 . ! . . 



!ioi 

'“1 


i 52 

* 48. 39 

1 


1 



1 t 





: i""'':" 



0,590 

3 


1 

*50.00 

1 



■”1 .. 






I .. 


7, 186 

3 


.. I I *45.00 i 

6,219 

3 


I 

1 

* 40. 00 


2 


1 ; 

*35.00 



111 

158 

150 

59 

*50.00 



10 




*62.00 


38,866 













18,042 

6 




* 62. 24 


106,366 1 

i 13 




*75.64 


6,516 ' 

! 2 




* 56. 11 


7,023 ! 

' 3 




1 ■ 6:i. 08 


6,080 ! 

^ i 




1 » 47. 42 


8,127 i 

1 3 




! * 50. 00 


101,094 ! 

122 


102 

56 

MOO.OO 


61,294 

14 





j 

15,263 

3 




‘ 

13,421 ; 

! 3 





24, 191 

7 

177 

29 

7 

U25.40 

! 9102.000 

511.766 

62 

176 

486 

123 

M53.60 

1,688,007 

8,164 

2 

180 

10 

5 

'166.66 

32,500 

8.300 

3 

180 

10 

4 

M50.00 

18,500 

11,049 

4 

180 

10 

3 

M40.60 

27,600 

16.997 

4 

180 

17 

11 

'140.06 

60,000 

107,960 

14 

174 

no 

33 

*157.00 

424,500 

92. 124 

14 

180 

73 

.35 

196 .22 

633,275 

31,550 

5 

180 

24 

9 

IM81.89 

109,000 

33,016 

5 

176 

28 

10 , 

1 '159.00 

101,200 


1 Flares for 1892-03 not available. 

* While teachers, per month. 

» From State funds only. 

* For \vhite schools. 


* Figures for 1907-8 zrat available. 

* For 1907-8. 

* White male teachers only. 

* Includes high schools. 
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III. NEGRO SCHOOLS. 

The organization of the public schools for negroes is closely con- 
nected with the history of the corresponding white-schools. 

Before the Civil War there were in the South no schools, as such," 
for negroes, but it would be a mistake to assume that negroes received 
no education. They did receive an educational training which was 
excellent in character, extensive in amount, and suited to their condi- 
tion of life. They were sometimes taught to read, write, and cipher; 
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but they were particularly taught to shoe a horse, to weave cloth, 
and make clothes for themselves, to build houses, and to work along 
similar lines. Their training, beyond the rudiments — and these 
were most often absent — was strictly industrial and of the very sort 
to make them most sclt-sustaining and independent when^tho end 
of the war brought freedom and the necessity of self-depondence. 

It seems perfectly safe to say that of all the property accumu- 
lated by this race since the war, the greater part is traceable 
directly to the industrial training which they had received in the 
days of slave^ry. It is also worthy of note that the best educational 
thought of to-day, not among white educators only, but among lead- 
ing negro fcducators as well, is that this industrial education is what 
the negro needs for his best development. The presidents of the 
negro normal schook in Alabama — W. B. PaU'rson, William II. Coun- 
cil, and Booker'T. Washington — have nil hold conspicuously to this 
view. . 

With the coming of the Federal armies into Alabama came the^ 
Federal school-teacher. He — more generally and correctly speaking, 
she — was filFed with enthusiasm for the slave, but ignorance of the 
situation made many of these teachers think that the prevaiUng 
forms of education were all that was needed to accomplish the im- 
possible and set the former slave on tlio seat of equality with the 
former master. For this reason institutions of the orthodox t}q)c, * 
where Latin, Greek, and higher mathematics were_offered to the ex- 
slaves in lieu of the homely training needed t^ make them and their 
children masters of the economic situation in which tlu^y found 
themselves, sprang up over the State under the direction of mis- 
sionary societies and the Freedmeii's Bureau. It 'would bo unjust 
to say that these schools produced no good results, buint best' the 
amount of good \vork actually accomplished is small when compared \ 
with the results that might have bt‘cn obtained had they been started 
in the right direction. 

In the meantime the natural leaders of Alabama w’cre not. blind to 
the situation cr(fated by the dollapso of the Confederacy and ?lie free- 
ing of tjio slaves. Already there has been given a long list of lead- 
ers — natives and ox-Confederates — W'bo, iminedrately niter the war, 
advocated the education of the negro. The board of education of the 
city of Mobile had actually begun its work of educating the negro 
before reconstruction was old enough to act. In June^ 1868, it had 
four public schools for tiegro children, with an attendance of 919, and • 
a fifth school was oi^anized dicing the autumn of that year. 

The negro schools, first organized as private pliilanthropy and 
financed by the Freedmen's Bureau or through contributions from 
the NoHh, passed into the State pubUc‘school system sooh after its 
reorganization in the s umm er of 1868. Under a working ajrange- 
ment with those interested, the deboolhousea then in use and the 
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teachers then emplpyud became a part of the new system. The 
whole was administered as an integral part of the public schools and 
experienced about the same fortunes as those of the whites. This 
means that, while there was great clamor raised from time to time 
^ on their behalf, they were not entij;oly exempt from the difficulties 
which confronted all the schools of reconstruction times. Since I's?,") 
they have been on a safer andpurcr-basis and have had a development ’ 
not essentially unlike the schools for the whites. Funds aro now 
distributed to the counties on the basis of school population; in so 
f^ as the State distribuUon to the counties is concerned, there is no 
distinction between races. 

The statistics for negro schools, so far as they oau be differeiitiaUHi 
, in thcr public school re])orts, arc prcsoiited with the other .tables at 
the oml of tluii bulletin. - - 

As wo have seen,. suitable and proper eflforts were made during 
reconstruction to establish normal schools for negro teachers, and 
later comOj^ stories of teachcrs^ institutoB for Uio same purpose. Per- 
haps mor^' attention was given to this phase 'of negro education than 
to any other, but there was still the tendency to evolve along the old 
orthodox lines. According to the Stated superintendent in 1876, for 
instance, the Normal School at Marion, successor to the Lincoln 
Memorial University there, was ‘*so liberally endowed by the State 
and .furnished wHh a competent faculty as to afford to the colored 
race opportunities for acquirement of collegiate and university 
^ education.^^ This statement is substantiated by the subjects taught 
there in 1879-SO: Orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, grammar, histnrj,^, botany, drawing, composition, vocal music, 
physiology, zoology, rhiHoric, algebra, geometry, ph}^sics, Latin, 

. Greek, chemistry, aii4 Fr^^nch. Tlie next year they had added: 
Penmanship, physical geography, trigonometry, '"geology, logic, 
English literature, school" economy, and phijosophy of education. ‘ ' 

Within the next four years, however, this school, under the direc- 
tion of William B. Patterson, began to develop the industrial feature 
of ite work, and progress was made in that direction, but it was thought 
desirable to. keep this insti^tidn more closely to normal and liigher 
educational lines, and on FeDti^ajy 25, 1887, an '•act was passed ‘ which 
provided for the removal of the Marion NormaJ to Montgomery 
and its reestablishment as the State Normal School and University 
for the (colored Race. It was conducted under these new auspices 
during the year 1887-88, and reached an fenrollment of 358. With 
the second year it was organized into noiinal, preparatory, and 
^ .industrial departments, and there was an enrollment of 500, but 
''no students presented themselves of sufficient attainments to profit ^ 
by a college or university course of study.*' ^ 
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The law under which the school had been removed'and reorganized 
was challenged, '.however, and came before the courts in the case- of 
Elsbcrry u. Seay (83 Alabama Reports, 614). It was pronounced 
unconstitutional because it failed to make the school subject to the 
official supervision of the State superintendent. Tile court declared, 
further, that since the ne.w institution was not in the coihmonly 
^ accepted sense a part of the public school system, the money “set 
apart and appropriated from tlie school fund for the education of 
the colored people” for ite support was “an-unauthorized perversion 
of the funds from their own, proper use,” and therefore again uncon- 
stitutional. J 

As a result of this decision the school received for the year 1 887-88, ■ 
. in addition to $500 from the Peabody fund, only $2,500 of the $7,500 
I provided for its su^iort by the State under the law of 1887, and 
during the year 188^-89 apparently received nothing at all from that 
source, although still conducted at Montgomery. A new law, passed 
February 23, 1889, again reorganized “the State Normal School and 

University for Colored Students, now at Marion, Perry County,” as the 

State Normal School for Colored Students. ‘ It was again located at 
I Montgomery, and since then has had a more or less uniform devel- 
opment along normal and industrial lines. It is now receiving 
$16,000 per year from the Stated, and is more distinctly State instil 
tution than either of the others, as practically all its funds are of 
local origin. 

Tlie other institution for negroes, which has its roots in the period ' 
of reconstruction and has evolved into a useful institution of .the 
present day, is the normal school located at IIunts\nlle, which is now 
known as the Huntsville State Colored Normal and Industrial School, 
with its post office at Normal, Ala. It began industrial work about 
ISSUand remained legally a simple normal sclmol until the act of 
Feh^ary 13, 1891, became a law.' In accord ^th this act, the Mor- 
. rill/fund was divided between the white and colored citizens in the 
p^portion of 56.6 per cent to the white Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
wte at A.uburn and 43.4 per cent to the colored institution at Hunts- 
^11^ ' William ll. Council was then at the head of tjie latter institu- 
tion and remained as such until his death. Under Mr. CouncU’s 
direction the school did for the negrora of Alab'ama n.ot only normal 
work, but also vork along agricultural, mechanical, and industrial 
lines, and between th'c work at Normal and that at Tuskegee, Ala- 
' bama has now a position of uprivaled leadership in negro education 
m the South. The detailed stattistics of grow)bh of these institutions by 
five-year periods will be found in the section on normal schools. 

It is worthy of note also that the ori^nal act under Which Tuskegee 
WM established had only a normal school 6t the prthodox type in 
mind. The act of February 10, 1881, provided for “a normal soliool 
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for the education of colored teachers/’ for the use of which $2,000 was 
Bct aside out of the funds coining to the colored children. 

This school was opened July 4, 1881, with 30 pupils, Tlie courses 
V as then offered were strictly preparatory and normal, but the tnisteos 
had brought Jo the school as principal a young teacher from Hampton 
Institute who was destined to lu*lp change the educational direction 
of the race and so bring it back toward the standard of antebellum 
training from which it was drifting. This young teaclu*r was Booker 
T, Wasliington. ‘Troni the w’o have striven to nhike this a 
normal and uidustrial school/* says the superintendent in his third 
report, and development went on regularly on these lines till 1803 
(February 21), when a supplementary act was passed whicli broad- 
ened the scope of the institute to *^the instruction of colored teacbem 
and youth in the various common academic and colhgiate branches, 
the best methods of teaching the same, the l)(*st im'thod of theoretical 
and 4)racticar industry in their application to agriculture and the 
mechanical arts.’* This act made, the ^^Jskegee trusUu's an imk'- 
pondent, self-perpetuating body, wdth large administrative powers. 

The State contrihutiofi to thyii* work was rjiisod to S3,(500, ami is 
now $4,500. ' . 

Since that time, under the administralioi/of Mr, Washington, the * 
school lifts had a remarkable development. /Its funds havi* ])eon 
greatly increased by contributions from tlu* IVahotly and Slater 
funds, from the General Education Board, by money gifts from 
private individuals, and by public lands from the United Suit(*s. 

At the present time the value of its plant equipment and its annual 
incorrie are greater than those of *any other institution in the State. 

rv. RURAL SCHOOLHOUSES, RURAL SUPERVISION AND SCHOOf- 

lmprovement associations. 

The 3 ^ear 1907 will be inarko<l in the history of Alabama public 
school ed iration as oiui of the groat years, for at that time the. State 
took steps forward by passing (Mar. ‘2, 1007) a State* law for 
giving aid to rural schoolhouses, and at thu special l(*gislati\'c session 
in the summer (Aug^ 7) another law wliich laid the foundations for 
county liigh schools. 

Xhe schoolhouso law provided that $07,000 sliould be set apart, 
annually out of the fdnd arising from -the sale of fertilizer tags *‘for 
the purpose of aiding in the erection or the repairing of rural school- 
houses.” Of this sum, $1,000 was for the use of each county. It 
was provided ^that none of it could be used in any in<^rporated place. 

The schoob district must raise in advance not less $100, and 
when '^hia had been done there was contribute;! oiit of the special 
fund provided by the State for the ebunty hot more than the sum 
raised by the district and in no case more than $200. It was required 
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that these houses be erected on grounds of not. less than 2 acres in 
extent and that tliey be deeded to the State.* * 

Tlio result was instantaneous; from aJl over the State came reports 
of developing interest in selioolhousos. Many new ones were erected 
hy means of tliis State aid ; old ones were repaired, and in man}" Ciises, 
]>atrous and school ofiieids being un\\illing. to surrender title to the 
, property, erected new houses or enlarged and improved old ones out 
of private means. In some counties the number built or repaired by 
private means was as lai^e ns that from public funds. 

Tlie statistics on this subject for the last eight years, beginning 
1 with the year hefort> tlte sehoolhoiise Liw was enacted and. coming 
down to tlie ]>resent timt\ speak most el(K|uentlv J)rogress. 

• The total immher of rural communities thus aided in 1910-11 was 
l,29d; ill 191 1-12 it was 1,;UM, and the total number was ihen OjhiT. 
One as|KTt of this matter, ho\Vever, is not so pleasing ; by an examina- 
tion of the report for 1910-11, it wdll bo seen that wdiilo most of the 
eolinties liad gladly made use of their appropriations, others had used 
little or none of this fund. On October 1 , 191 1 , 2 counties liad more 
than S 1,000 each to.tlieir credit;. ! had more than $3,000; 9 more than 
S2,00Q, and IG'inore than $1,000. Of those counties, Mobile was 
prevented from acting by legal teeliniealities; the otliers ^‘taken as a 
whole * * * ])resent ’about tlic poorest showing in the way of 

suitable rural school buildings of any counties in Alabama,” Such 
w^as tlie judgment of the superintendent in 1910-11. According to 
the n^port for 1911-12, the same tendency seems to have been 
ueeentuatod in, those counties rather than ameliorato4.' The poun- 
ties thus ‘‘slinv to take advantage of the ])ro\dsions of this law” lie 
mainly within what is knowui in the State as the black belt. 

With few (^xceptioriH thcK' same couHtios have not le\icd t)io 1-mtII county school 
tax. Having* ^rown out of llio hahit of liclping thcn)8clvce itl supporting their own 
hcIkx)1h, these couniictf am soinewliat slow in spending tlicir ow n- money in order to 
receive the State’s assistance in erecting better-built school buildings, 

.It may he that while they own the larger part of the unexpended 
surplus derived from the State, they aio unable in some localities to 
raise the nt'cessary loetil funds to meet the State requirements. On 
this point the supoiintendent says in 1911-12: 

Wry little money up to this time has been recommended Ly the < ounty boards for 
use in either building or repairing schoolhouses for negroes. It is pleasing, liow’ever, 
to note an apparent disposition on the part of county boards to place this State aid in 
the future in a larger measure for the benefit of the negro fich5ols. In the black-belt 
counties, where a largo part of this fund remains unexpended, the s<!hoolhouBee «ro 
among the poorest in the State, except in the ullages. The better class of negroes 
will not much longer be content to keep their families on tht^ black-belt farms unless 
the county boards make provisions through the privileges of this law to let the State 
aid those negro communities for the educ'ation of their children. 

> Law of Uar. 3^ 1907, p, 174. 

^ ' • 
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THb report for 1912—13 shows that 326 sclu>olhous(^ received aid 
froiu the State to the amount of $51,402. Tlioy were located in 63 
counties, and only 4 counties reported no money spent for school-^ 
houses. ‘^According to the rt'ports of the severai counties, however, 
there is yot a large miinber of rural sch(H)Dionses uncomfortable^ 
unfuniiahe<l, and wholly unsuited for use.” 

In 1913-14 sum of 174,521 w^as expended in 65 con ntii^. 

The growing iidluenco of the law may he shown in a geiuTal w^ay 
by the following statistics of values; 



r«/w< of j>ublir\‘fuH>l*pruiirr(y. 
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First year under new liiw. 


Another matter which has contributed to the advaiireineiit of the 
public rural scliools, by separating and individualizing tlieir work, 
was the appointment of a rural school supervisor, an officer 
whoso expenses are borne fiy tlie Peabody educational fund. The 
choice of the State superintendent for this important position fell 
upon N. R. Baker, who-m^e his first rc])ort hir the school year 
191 1-12. His time was devoted almost entirely to four phases of tlic 
problem: Grading, closer supervision, tho articulation of tlui various 
grade's one with anotlier, a^nd vitalization of school work. 

He reports that .some 60 jier cent of the rural schools liad been 
graded up to October 1, 1911, and bethought that by October 1 , 191.1, 
90 per cent would have been graded, this opinion being based upon' 
“actual observation and inquiry among teachers, and the estimates of 
many county superintendents,” and it was said ‘ ‘ nearly all counties are 
now using tho uniform course of study suggested by the State departs 
mont of education.” When Wo turn Uj tlic last report of Mr. Baker, 
that dated November 17, .1913, we find that among other inutteni 
promising, in tho opinion of tho supervisor, to advance tho interests 
of the country schools, besides grading, are improvement pf the 
teacl^g force, more rural supervision, encouragement of school fairs 
. and libraries, reading circles, consolidation, better sanitation, night 
I lectures, and the issue of “diplomas” to schools possessing certain 
. requirements of equipment, administration, and vitalizing agencies. 
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Tlio work of Mr. Baker has been confined to supervision of white 
rural 8ch(x>ls. In 1913 the general education board made prt)vision 
for a Bute supervisor of negro schools. Mr. Jemes L, Sibl(*y was 
appointed, and entered upon his work in March, 1913. The latest 
report shows 1.91S rural negro schools in the State, of which 1,783 
are oiie-roorn schools. “The (T\nng need of these schools is super- 
vision.” says the supervisor, who then continues: 

Nearly 50 j>er (vnl of the aiuiity 8iiix»riiitemlents rt'portrti hu(t yeir that they ilid 
not vinil a ninj^Ie nefrro w hool. • * • It i« almost iniportsihlo for a «uiH*rinU‘n(lent 
(o viait all of Iuk while and <ylortMl w'hoolfl. *, * * Wliat thu^t aupohntendonta 
m (h 1 irt (MiuixMont asaipuinta tofiplp them in thia work of Hupon iaion. • * * Kvery 
('(Unity huperiutendont who haXa juimbor of m*^ro wlnKila in hia I'omity ahould havo a 
ntloriHi iwit*tant to help in the work of Hupervinion. * • * It would pay ever)' 
(oupty b(>ard to employ purh a peraon, prt'forably a (Mlonni woman, with industrial 
training;, to awint the comity (^upi'rintendeni. In about HX) ('ountiea of tho Southern 
Stjiie« IhiH pa?>t year thoro wvn» employiHl, out of tho JeAiuvi fund, ('olorv^i teac hers U> 
act aaniptanta to the county «up<*rintendenu», am] to «tnw industrial work. Alabama 
Inail IG of thefio working in 17 wunties. 

ITe then pniposed that the enunUes employ, as they were allowed 
to do undpr tho hiw in ofToct October 1, I9i;t, such supervisors out 
tif their own funds, 

KxjH‘riom'e has shown that, on the whole, women make better eui.H»r\'iaing ihduatriaJ 
teiu hern than men, owing to their ability to reach the of tho childrtni. It in 

• ret (iimnemh*d that l beet* women bo employtMl fnr 12 uionthrt during tho ye^, devoting 
their liim* in the wiriUT months to the achoois while they art* in session, and to ('aiming 
( lubs, corn clubs, and tximmunity work in the summer. 

Jt woa thought the negnies themselves would bo able to pav SitK) 
to $150 on the salary of such supervising teacher and that tlu* 
county should pay from ono-half to two-thinls of*the whole. Few 
.(Jovernnient reports are more inspiring than this of Mr. ^Jibley, 
After discussing teachers’ institutes and farm demonstration work 
with some detail, he concludes: 

The kind of (Mlncatiini the negro nCiHin is that which will n*a( l on hie home. In 
fact, that is tho kind all claH»oe n(H*d. Women should knowhow to make and cart* for 
ahopie. Men ehould be able to provide for one and maintain it. To dot hie efficiently, 
both men and women n<*ed moral, intellectual, and vocational training. 

In September, 1914, Mr. Baker became assistant superintendent 
of schools in Jefferson County. He was siicweded by Prof. J, B. 
Ilobdy, and under a new arrangement/ all of tho rural school w^ork, 

- both white and black, will be inspected by both supervisors. Of 
no Im importance than tho ^supervisory work carried on under the 
auspices of the Peabody fun?l and the General Education Board 
is tho administration of law of April 18, 1911, which provides 
that couaty superintendente may be employed on full time and 
placed'on a salary instead of a percentage basis. A recent decision 
of the supreme court upholds tho constitutionality of tho law, and 
it became fully operative for the first time in 1913-14.* Thirty- 
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nine oounlioe now have paid au'pexviaors who dovote thoir whole time 
to the work. The result is that many Schools wdiich wore formerly 
' visited seldom are now visite<i regularly.. In lUli-U tiiere were 
2,6-iO visits paid (o while schools and 544 lo negro schools; in 11)13-14 
the nunihers were 6.528 and 1.321). An, immediate result of tlvis 
aupervision ha.s heeu a doser grailing. In 11)12-13 tluTc were 3,22tV 
graded white scliools and 1,(140 graded negro sclumls; in 1013-14 the 
numhers were 4,331 and 1,497* Sinc(* the ttUal mimhcr of city and 
rural Kchi>oLs in the Slate is given as 6,753, W(» may lusauino lhnt-*925, 
or 13.7 ])or cent, are still uiigcatled. Of the teachers in these schools. 
857 white and 117 negro liold life certifieates: 1.515 ainl 29 hold 
. . first-grade certificates: 2,689 an<l 510. sivond grade: 2.2,56 and 1,754, 

. -'third grade. • 

No phase (lio rural school work.lias heen of more value ]>crliaps 
than that undertaken hy the SIiool Iinprovi'inent Associatitin, a 
voluntary organization of women first hegun about 1905. This has 
now spread into nearly every section of (lie State ami has enlisted 
the sjiecial and direc? attention of parents and ot-tters in the work of 
(he schools, as was not tiie case in earlier vomits. It raised and 
e-xpen'ded in 1913-14 tlu^ sum of S86.92S in tlie plivsical h^tterment 
of white public schrwdliouses and grounds, an increase of 27 jier <‘ent 
over the former year, and $7,603 for colored , schools. -an iuenMwe of 
7S]iercen(. The inilueuc<^ of llu* niovennuit has been far wider tlian 
the mere money raistuj. It Inis awakened in many sections a sort oj 
proprietary interest in tlie schools. It has gained a loi^’a! .<u])jH'it 
which in turn ’'has w'orked womlers in many ctanniunitit\s in tlie 
iiuproved appearances and in the adde<l eonifort of tlie schoolhonscs 
ami Uie gromnis about tluan, togetluT witli ecjjiipnient in (k'sks and 
other noct^ssarv furnishings.” It Iius made its influence felt in legisla- 
tion ami has assisted in the (l(*v(doj)ni<‘ntof rural Iihrari(‘sf(tr children, 
and in some sec'tioirs has gone still further, in organizing rural lyct'unis 
for the older people. It jiruiniscs, in fact, to he a real and safe begin- 
ning to the problem of the sot'ialization of rural ctunmirntf ms which, 
by reason of isolation, have long sidTercd from an oNiudi- 

Vidualism. Not only has the- vSchooI I in pru vernal Ass()ciau^ 
organized tlio forc<\s for (he .school, hut it has kept them organizc^J 
for the liome and the sunmier vacation.^, for out pf its aedivilies hpve,^ 
come, in part at least, such supplemental courses. in industrial and 
vocational training as are represented hy corn telulw, tomato and 
\anning clubs, pig and poultry clubs, health clublpd^ 
and domestio-art clubs, and similar organizatioIJS. i TnS^ave added 
practicability to the school work, given to its nfembciS the power 
which comes from doing, and developed a new sdul;^ o^ncome from 
the proceeds of these activities.^ . Xy 

* 8*6 InUirMtlng reports of (b6 work of tbo Kbool Improvorncnt astoclaUon In lh« procewilhp of tbo 
A U h a n a E4uoftUonal Anodmitm for lOOS, 170-Ift3; 1909, 231-947; 1910, 20»-287;* 1911, 106-172, etc. 
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V. RL’RAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES AM) LIBRARY OROA MZATJONS. 

Porliaps no law which has for itw object the intellectual ailvaiuv- 
ment of llie jK'ople has accomplished inon' within the time than the 
rurMl-lihraries law (umeted hy the U'^^islat iin' in IDII. 

1 he nutveiiRMit (tf \shich this library la\s' is a deyt'hipiiRMit s*'eius 
to havi» come out of the Alabama Library Associatimi, organized in 
I.Mtt, and of which Or. 1 homas M. ()wt*n has la'cu cont inut)us|v 
president. It holds annual incetin^^. discussi's^ the popular and 
professional side of library work, ami s«‘cks to dcvt‘htp all* phas<*s of 
t lie public library. 

llirou^^h its iniluence tht» le^islatun* in 1007 revisctl and e.\tende<i 
tht‘ duties of the department at State archives and history and made 
it in all but name a State library coniniission. It pnoitled that the 
xlepartment shall assists— . * ^ 

in the of public aod libranen and in llu* impro\oinriit am] 

Mrni^Mbenintfof ihoh^* alro^uly in eiwom c; it shall pi vo mlvu o and pi-.\idc a.'^sisum o 
i*i libnirirsund librars' w,.rkfi> in library tulminlstration. nn‘tlu*ds. ami , ;md 

it shall coiuhu t u sysU'iii t'f (ra\ rlitij; librarii'a. 

1 hen came the Alabama 1'eachers’ Ib'adin^ ('irch*, organized in 
llKMl for the pur])osc t>f micouragiiij: puieral and professional ivadin- 
aiiumg the teachns of the State, In llHO it. ehnnj^ed its name and 
widened its seo]M' so as to admit the younj; ])eople of tlie State to 
the atlvanti^i^s of its leadershij), and th(' school library law <»f lUl I. 
,])n>post‘d by Snpt. Willinjiham and ptished ihrongh the le^dslatun* 
Iw'eause of Ins iniliativo was n natural ami necessary evolution. 

I his law. ])ass<Mi A pril Id, ] li 1 1 , and a]>]>Iicahli* only t o ('oinnuniit it's 
of less than I .()0() inhabitants. ])rovid<*d that $0,700 for tin* State'— 
SlOOforeaeh cotint y — should 1 h' devoted to library purj)os<*s. It was 
to b(‘ appro])riated by the projK'r county courts in stuns of $10 to stieh 
scliool districts a.s should raise $10 for a similar ]>ur[)o.se. d'o tin s • v. 
sums the county \t||||to add SIO nion\ ami the whole sum of SdO was 
to Im* devoted to (he ptirptjse of estahlishhij;, maintaining, enlargiiiir. 
or irnj>roving public libraries in rural, village, or towiLschttf>ls.” 

Thi^ law WHS probably copied from a similar one in force in North 
Candinu, but it is a patent imj)rovement on its })roto(vpe for the 
r\uison that it mak(*s these sums available nnimallv. 

Tlie passage of tjie law awakened remarkable inten*st in the sub- • 
jet*t tliroughopt the State and its results wem 4 uickly manih'st. 

/The report) for 1910-11 showed 468 public school libraries for 
Whites and 47 for negro pupils. .They had 83,152 and 3,723 volumes, 
i^spectively, and were worth $66,615 and S2,Q60. In 1913-14 these 
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figures had i^n to 1,418 aud 55 libraries, with 171,288 and 3,044 
volumes and valued at 1107,273 and 12,040. Says Supt. Willingham: 

No legifllation on tho statute books is apparently doing more good in its operation 
for tho money expended. * * ♦ The prospects for the current year in tho execu- 
tion of this library law are highly promising. A large majority of country boys and 
girls have but littlo oppt)rtunity of broadening their vision through travel, While many 
of tho homos of those youth aro not plentifully supplied with valuable and attractive 
litoraturo. * ♦ * During the year closed there wore 3,048 teachers studying sys- 
tematically tho books selected for tho Teachers’ Reading Circles. This was an increase 
of about 1,000 over tho number of teachers thus following a course of self-improvement 
during tho preceding year. Teachers who themsolvco read systematically include, 
for tho most part, those who foster and encourage systematic reading on tho part of their 
pupils. 

In 1912 the superintendent published an Alabama library list of 
1,600 books, carefully prepared and annotated by Dr. Thomas Al. 
Owen, director of the department of archives and his^ory. It was 
revised ajid extended by him and republished in 1913, and is ijitouded 
to serve as a basis for the purchase of school collections and — 

to antxcipato the plowing aspiration of tho several communities which will a^'ail them- 
selves of tho provisions of tho law, ‘as well as to afford a list for teachers, high-echool 
libraries, small public libraries, and others. 

That this progressive action on the part of the State will have 
good effect on the larger libraries is shown by a recent announcement 
•that the library board of Birmingham is now (1914) entering upoji a 
campaign to raise a fund of approxiipately S50,000 t(J^be used in the 
purchase of such new books as will bring Ihe city library system up 
to nu)dem'T»tandards.*, 

^ VI. THE DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL SCIKK^LS. 



f 




These schools, the beginning of whose? organization (lat(‘s from 
about 1888, seem to have biien tho least successful of the State’s 
efforts. And yet the' very things which caused their comparative' 
failura pointed out in the most .emphatic way the needs, of the State 
at that time, but the legislature failed read the lesson aright or’to 
interpret it -at all, for the' time of - awakening had not yet come. ^ 
The purpose of the legislature in creating them was to make them > 
centers for agricultural cduoation. They were the foreruimers of 
the present development of education along the linos of agriculture, 
industrial, and vocational training. In this respect the legislature 
^ was ^oad of the people, but the latter knew well enough wh^t they 
wanted. They took these a^cultural institutions anti- developed ^ 
them high schools of the classical type. Thestf schools had 
made thenwelves sufficiently .felb to be mentioned in t^ superin- 
tendent's report in 1892-1894, The oldest was that for the eighth 
district and was — 


1 Sm LU>my Journal, Deoembar, 1013, and January, 1014. 
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pleasantly eituated^iii one df the prettij^ groves within t^e corporate limits of the 
cUffiic eity of Athens, ♦ * * The iljfctege building is a tiSidsome two-story brick, 
and the main building for the boarding department is a splendid two-story struc- 
ture, in which the president and his family live with the boarding pupils, giving 
it more tho appearance of a large family than of a boarding school. * * * The 
school has now, besides the lej^lar college course, departments of music, ar^, and 
elocution. Tho milita^' feature is used as a means of discipline. 


Tho school at ^VJbortvillo (seventh district), cstublislied in 1892-93 
ami opened in 1894, was siniilar in character. It reported four depart- 
ments— primary^ intermediate, preparatory^ and collegiate. It, too, 
had provision for .elocution, art, and music, but none for agriculture. 

The school at Evei^een (second district), also established in 
1892-93 and opened in 1894, was kiulwn as the Southwest Alabama, 
Agricultural School and Experiment Station. The administrators 
in control of this school jJono seem to ’have had an idea of the real 
purpose of the organizaTOn. It was located on a farm of 50 acres, 
and the “definite and well-defined object” which it had in view was 
to found a school — * . . n 


where young men who expect to bocomt? farraer>^ may bi^^aught the fumldtnental 
principlcB of Scientific agricillture * * * and where tonta of the analy«es of soils 
and fertilizers may be nm<le, and where experimmita maj’^e conducted iu tho growth 
of grains, fruits, vegetables, vines, graaw's, and in dair>' making and Htock. raising, 

* * * This school, while denominate<l 41^culturul, is not strictly so, as all the 
other Hciemes, together with the elj^irs, music, art, and a normal or training depart- 
mcMit, will be included in its curricijlpm, ^d its doors are open to both sexes and 
1 pupils of all grades. 'w- 

Tho«c schools evidently matlosanljoiteftt effort Iq comply with the 
pprpogo of tho legislature. TheyTkiled, but yet their evolution into 
this type is perfectly logical. The people made them serve what 
they felt: wtus at that time their greatest^ need, irrespective of mere 
name. Tlioy changed them from iJcloCalized institutions intended 
to st^ijv'e a whole congressional district to purely locld ones vith a 
local patronage and oi^auizcd thein to suit their own heeds, for iu 
190(>-1901 tho total'patronogo of the schools reached 2,243, divided 
as follo^^^: College, 881; preparatory, 363; prii^^ry, 909. ^ 

This development caused dissatisfaction, and n lawuf 1903 sought 
to restore them To their origiiuvl purpose by putting tho whole under 
a single hoar<l of control, to which was added for service* iu connec^on 
with that particular sclipol a. miifiber of J||||iil t^l^Rees, , <0'\ 

Being thus delocalized they went Imcm^o theirjjprigii^l jdail. aiul 
have been developing since along^ ilicir originffl Knes. Says , 
superintendent in 1911-12; * ^ \ 

Tho course of etufiy * * has been made more practical in that tho subject.*', 

of agriculture kppoars to he emphasized more strongly than at any time in the hisUfry 
of the«o 'schoole, A few of tHem^ however, iH>cm Jo be having aomo difficulty in . 
impreasing the fact of their uaefulneiB uixm tte mindrof the public, who not 
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raponding with that patronage which it aeems these schools should draw. There 
is no sort of doubt that every one • * * has a most important function to per- 
form in the teaching of practical scientific agriculture. 

^ In response to this feeling of dissatisfaction there has been a 
formal offdrt to bring them still nearer to the original purpose for 
which they were organized. Says the superintendent in the 1912-13 
report: 

Last summer at the cloee of the. year’s wo/k the board of control of th(^so sc’hools 
reorganized completely theV'Ourso of study, with a view to making agriculture and agri- 
cultural instruction both' in theory and practice the paramount consideration for 
every student tx)nnected with these institutions. \STiatevec criticism the public 
*may have made of these district schools was baae<l upK)n the theory that they were 
not doing the full amount of agricultural work intended by the law. establishing 
them, ^he board believes that the complete reorganization of the course of study 
upon wh^ch these schools have entered for the year now begun will remove all basis 
for'n^osonable complaint'of this kind. 

The statistics of these schDols-may be presented as follows from tju^ 
superintendent's reports. It is not 4ill 1892-1894 that they became 
of sufficient importance to attract the attention of the superintendent, 
and the material available is at best incomplete and variable in 
character. 
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Vir. INDUSTRIAL EDUCA'TION. 


Agricultural Question brings us naturally to our next subject — 
industrial edycation in primary apd secondary schools. The training 
of defectives dates back to 18^, although no successful work waa 
done until 1858, when the Mabama Deaf and Dumb Asylum was 
organized. It survived the/shock of war, and about 1800 a do])art- 
mont for the blind was add^. trainuig was of necessity largely 

'industrial in character. X 

In 1872 the & M. Coll^S^ow known as the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, was organized and ofIere<l instruction along industrial linos 
to such young white men as had already made some educatioiiAl 
progress. Then, in the eighties,’ came the Marion, Iluiitsvillc, and 
Tuskegee schools, wliich offered to negro boys and girls such indus- 
^ trial training as they were prepared to follow to advantage. Then 
organization of agricultural Schools was intended to carry this 
training further down the line and give it to those white boys \^^hb wore 
not able or not prepared to profit by coUego courses, so that l)eforo 
1890 every ^^lass of youth in Alabama, including the defectives, had 
had some line of industrial trailing open to them excej)t the white 
girls of the State. For them nothing was available e\cepl the teach- 
ers' courses In the normal schools. To call attention to this situaU^n 
was to inaugtirato a movement for a change, * ^ 

^ On January 1 , 1805,' an act went into effect which created aruXiuIuj^ 
trial School for Wliite Girls, The act provided a board of trustees 
\ consisting of the governor, the su])erintendent of education, t\\o 
auditor, one from each congressional district and two from the State at 
largo. In this school girls were to bo educated ‘‘in iiulustrial and 
scientific branches” and might'acquire there - ^ 

a thorough tiormlil-school education, together with a knowledge of kitulerji^rton 
inelrflction and raumc; also a knowledge of telegraphy, Btonography, photography, and 
^ phonography, typewriting, printing, b<K)kkeeping, in-do<)r carpentry, olertrical con- 
Btruefion, clay modelinj;, architw^tuMil and mechanical drawing, fc»ewing,,dr(>8^making, 
millineryre<H)king, lavtndry, houfwt, sign and fresco painting, home niifB^ng, plumbing, 

' * and fmch other practical induBtrics aa from time to time to thorn may hi> biggest ed hy 

ejtp<Tieiicc or tend to promote the general objc<*t of * * * fitting and preparing 
Buch girls for the practical induHtries of ^ho age. 

The sum of $5,000 was appropriated for the first year,N $10,000 for 
* the second; $15,000 each f(xr 1897 and 1898, The sfihool w’as located 
at Mbntevallo, in Shelby County, aiul was opened October 12, 189G. 
The enrollmQnt thofirst year was 227 j divided into five courses, known as 
normal, business, industrial arts, domestic science, and coflege courses. 

1897-98 the enrollment was 368 , ^ith 38 graduates. There 
.were then 2i teachers, and while the total appropriation to that date 
amounted to $45,000, propeHy’h^d been accumulated worth $40,279. 
^n 1 ^ 99-1 900 the attendance was 400 , and it was said that the institu- 
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tion«had reached the limit of its capacity in\he accommodation of * 
pupils. The school term was how lengthened to eight months and a 
dairy farm was established. In 1906 the State superintendent said 
that the usefulness of the institution was being retarded by lack of 
building and equipment, but th&t it was placing a secondary eduha- 
tioiv within the reach of many girls who would otherwise be unable to 
secure it and that it was ‘'teaching useful industries by which the 
girls may rrjako a living should necesSity require it.” While this 
school, like most others, has not had a career of uninterrupted dovel-^ 
opment, its ^ourse has been generally upward. It has widened itsT 
vision, extended its courses, and increased its regulremonts, and as it 
has thusjoxtended its purview it has passed further atid^urther from 
the scope of the present study. Its widei^g ambition is voiced in 
the change of name in 1911 from\ho Girls Industrial School to the 
Alabama Girls’ Toclmical Institute, the purpose now being evidently 
to do for the second a^' and higher education of women what the 
Alabaina. Poly t(H?hnic Institute at Auburn is doing for men. • Tliis 
wjder horizoi> is' reflocled in its statistics for 1912-13. It had 525* 
pupils, with 39 instructors. It enjoyed a tbtal income of $116,81 l^of 
which $56,506 was principally from the ondoWhient of funds given the ^ 
institution by tb^ Federal Government ^nd. $36,000 was from the , 
State. It bad a library of 5,900 volumes,- anA its total equipment was 
valued a t^ $503,500. In 1913-14 the library containe(r'6,000 volumes 
and 2,000 pamphlets and was valued at $6,000. - The r^po|i|^r ’• 
1910^1 1 says that: ’ ' , ' . . 

Ftirmor pupilfl of this school are meeting with Ihe highest success in all the walks o{ / 
life open to women. The training they receivo^her® sp^ial I y* prepares them for. 
teaebioR, anU hundreds o^thom are.filling positions in the jmblic and ijrivat© schooU.’* 

* * . ♦ Technical courstis are now being introduced in many of the public schools, 
and this will hfcrcasc tHh demand for teac!hers trained in this school. Many former 
students are taking high rank in various industrial pursuits as bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, milliners, dressmakers, nurses, florists, etc. The crowriing work of the sc'hool, 
however, is tlrttsplendid preparations for hymo life. . ^ i 

Wltihiii the lust few year& other institutions, so/neVfor boys, others 
for girls, have come to the front and are making tliemselves felt in the 
widening oducatiojial field. Gn^of these is the coe^iucational North- 
east Alabama Agricultural and Industrial Iiistitlite, locatotl at Lino- 
villo, Claj" County, which for the year 1912-1 3 reports 596 pupils, half * 
of them'm .the elementary gradds. It offers courses in normal* training 
and domestic science; has property worth $34,260, and had an income 
for the year of $7,896, of which $3,000 came from, the State. 

Another 'institution giving industrial ti^ining is the Jfabama* 
(White) Boys Industrial Sdhool, East Lake, near Bfrmingham, This 
institution is essentially reformatory in^hfiracter, a^id grew out ,of a 
private enterprise subvontioriod.by the State. In 1901r2 it receive}! 
$15,000 for the two years; 1^3-1906 this sum'wa^ Increased to $8,000 
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per year; during the next quadrennium it reached $20,000 per year, 
and in 1911 the sum was made elastic and fixed at $150 per pupil. In 
1912-13 it had 291 pupils and enjoyed an income of $45,400, of which 
'143,200 came from the State. Its property is valued. at $126,000. 

^ Efforts to interest the State in a similar institution, for girls failed 

* to meet with approval in 1907.' N. 

^ The Alabama. School for Deaf and Blind offers classes in mtmual ^ ^ 

training, and in 1912-13 enjoyed an income of $80,559, practically all 
of which was from the State. 

It*^"ill be noted that these schools, and tho district agricultural 

schools ask well, offer their courses mainly to secondary pupils, but the 

tendency is more and more clearly marked to introduce the elements 

of agriculture and industrial work into the grades, and thus correlate 

more closely the work of the schools with the actual duties of life. 

■% * 

VIII. THE COUNTY, HIGH SCllboLS. 

Up to tjie year 1907 the history of public high schools in Alabama 
bad not boon difforont from what it was in other Southern StaU's. 
'There were no publicbigh schools except as attempts had been made 
to evolve them hero and therk as a part of 4ho school systonj of 
various cities. There had been and were then successful high schools 
in operation in the State, but they were privatt' or denominational. 

The pupil who lived in the t5ountry or in any except a few of the 
larger towns must sccur.e his high-schoor training from private insti- 
tutions. In fact, OS late as 1886 the Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion was still discussing how far the State should aid “high sdhools, 

* normal schools, and colleges." The right of the ^tate^o do this was 
' denied by at least one. speaker, who makes a bitter athfck on such 
^ State aid, being evidently inspired. to take this view by, the private 
, school intercsls, which had a practical monopoly* of the^cbuntry an(J 

were comparatively well organized. On the other band,, the public 
high School system, even in tiTo towns and cities, was disjointed aiid 
fragmentary.,’ There was Jittle official cpnnection and little correla-' 

Uon bet^^en the State-supported public schopl at the bottom and the 
State-supported university at the top of the educational syitein. 

Each port was independent of and received little 'or rro help from the 

/ other. . f> » 

But the University of Alabama, then under the presidency of 
John W. Abercrombie, saw the necessity of bridging the \ chasm' 
^>etyr|^n the j^mary schools and tbe higher institutions^ How 
c^ufd it do this without money^? President Abear^mbio was fortu- 
n^ly able to interest* the authorities (ff. ?the General Education 
Board, who agreed to furnish the uniyer^^ with the necessary 
funds for a professorship of secondary edy cation. When the ppsi- 
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tioh was fi\led thV choice fell on Mr. Joel C. Du Bose, -who, in 1905, 
nominally as aln associ^ professor of secondary education in the 
university,' m reality as an advance agent for the institution, took fhe 
field in an effort to inaugurate a movement looking to a system of 
State liigh sChool^ Mr. J3u Bose spent two years * traveling over 
the State, visiting many schools in many localities *and preaching the 
doctrine of a more extended school system. This had its due effect, 
and the assembly on August 7, 1-907,’ passed a law which laid the 
foundation for a high school in each county. 

. Under the high-school law of 1907 a high-school commission, con- 
sisting of the governor, auditor, rind superintendent of education, 
was appointed to locate one high school in each county. The- 
counties were required to furnish 5 acre^of land, on which tluey were 
to erect a building worth not less than $5,000. The whole was' to 
beHlocded to the State. These 'schools were to be under control 
of the county board of education; rules and regulations for the 
government and employment^of teachers were* placed in tlie hands 
of the high-school commission. The 'teachers in these high scliools 
were required to have a'first-grade or life certificate, and all matricu- 
lates were to pass a satisfactory examination in the branches of 
free public instruction in the elementary schools.” A matricula- 
tion fee of $2.5Q might be charged. For the years 1,908-9 apd 1909-10 
the schools received from the State $2,000 each. Beginning with 
July 1, 1911, this 'amount was increased to $3,000. , . ^ 

The result of this law was thSt % keen rivalry sprang up ajiiong' 
the various towns aiid villages for the purpose of securing these 
schools. Some localities were disappointed in their ambition, 'but^ / 
they ere^cted houses and organized high schools in spite of their ^ 
failure to secure State funds. In .this way also - the towns were 
cnablo^^to (lifferentiate and extend tlu^ir^high-school departmerite,- 
and the demand for State funds and for county, high schools Was 
more than ‘the State could supply. % 

of county high tchooU. ♦ 




lU'TD. 


Number of ixiunty hifth scbc)(^ . 

V&lue o(. properly 

Number of tkicbrrs 

Number of sAidents ^ , 

Number of boarding students . . . 
Number in average aitbndanoe . 

State appropriatba 

Town apt>ropriatkm 

Countv board of educatlonappro 

Uticetianeous soruroes 

Total income 

Total paid teachtts 

Total expeiflws ....>? 

Total volumes in llbrarlee 

length of term ib days 


1008-9 

1909-10 

lQlO-11. 

'1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

• 22 

' 33 

.8.8 

"•42 

50 

53 

rue: 500 

$119,024 

$438,792 

$554,637 

$686,574 

r09,Q66 

49 

79 

108 

^ 1.55 

182 

174 

1,160 

1,816 

.3,041 

^,787 

4,570^ 

4,996 

408 

601 

1,047 

1:359 

1,725 

1,968 

840 

1,019 

2,028 

2,294 

3,484 

3,93^ 

$42,000 

$6Q,500 

$70,250 

$119,000 

$452,000 

$153,000 

$5,820 

$5.4^4 

$6,003 

$4; 467 

r2,604 

S4;44f , 

$1,100 

$7,875 

$1.3, 199 

$11,005 

$0,833 

$15,634 

$1,774 

$7,907 : 

$11,079 

. $19,986 

$29,022 

$39,850 

$50,694 

$81,707 

$104,347 

$158,641 

$197,540 

$211,934 ^ 

$45,666, 

$70,006 

$88,007- 

$126;444 

$159,359 

$166,229 ' 

1 ’ 

$78,363 

|99,64i 
' 6,946 

$148,565 

7,975 

180 

$190,083 
: 11,030 
180 

$306,562 : . 

13,038 • 

.180 ' 


* BbreetgnMl Oot: 1, 1907. 


* SM^yteed Code of 1907. 
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It will be noted that there are included in the number of matricu- 
lates in some schools a number of seventh-grade pupils. This is a 
provision made by law to meet the needs of pupils in certain counties 
*whose primary schook have not as yet risen to the req^uisito standard, 
and it did much to popularize these schools w'ith the masses. 

As high-school salaries go in the Southern States the ]>a}; of the 
principals in these coiiAty high schools has be'en very gooil. ' Only one 
county^paid Wss^than $1,100 in 1^12-ld, while 2:1 paid $1,.500; Hous- 
ton (’ounty paid $1,575; Marengo, $1,855; and Bibb^ $2,000. The 
total amounl^of income varies $3,200 in riel)iune to $8,078 in 
Dale (1912-i;0. '\ ' 

With the organization of these high schools, it has been possible to 
bridge over the chasm which formerly existed between the public 
schools and the university. Thoy'mauitain a fiiU four-year high- 
^hool coui-se, and with their develppmont and growth the whole 
jK*hemo of education will be complete. Candidates for college can 
no^v in most omintles 5(ecure the pecessary preparatiorw within reasoO- 
nble distance of their homes. ' 

6 

♦ The ])atronnge, when analyzed, show's that ns yet, and as might 
Be expected, about two pupils are^from the home locality to every one 
com wg from a distance. But the field of patronage isavidening, and 
that the schools are growing in general favor is illustrated when we 
note that the .32 schools organized in 1009-10 then ha(Ll,816 pupils 
amh^iat the same schools had in 1912-13.3,015 pupils. 

Careful courses of study ‘ have’ been w'orked out for thes# schools 
which arc^^Mirected toward giving each student' as far ns })ossil)le- a 
suitable training for the duties mnd resf)oiLsibilitie,^ of good ytizen- 
ship.^^ For this reason they are made thoroughly practical afid atTtie 
same time fit their griiduates, of which there were 209 in f0d3,"^^Mo 
meet fully all the college entrance requi'remenls/’ 

Prof; James 8. Thomas^ of the department of secondary education 
in the University of ^Vlubaiua on the foundation established by the 
General Education Board, has been appointed State inspector for the 
county, tom\, and city high schools. There has been hasociateJ^jiL 
’him in this work Prof. J.B. Rutland as representative of the Alabama 
Polytechnic^ Institute. The ^f thi?ir “services is evident. They 
make weekly or mOntUy reports to thd university and the State 
supej'intendent oirthe actual conditions; the course of study is made 
upiform, and the constant visits of the inspectors enable the State 
through its high-school commission to maintain a common standard 
as to the quality of the iri8tructioi\ given . 
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* ' Chapter XII. 

LOOKING FROM' THE PAST AND INTO THE FUTURE. 


, 00 years tlio State of Alabama made its first fonnol Vssay 

^toward a 8tat<vHupporto<l and StaU^adininistered pul)lic-sohool feya- 
tom. Durtnjjj this period there have been many iipa and downs of 
educational 'fortune, hut there has been progn'ss. What, in brief 
have been tlu^ main characteristics of the e<bicational experience of 
00 V(*ars ? ► ^ ^ ^ 

■ Tho ))ublic-s<>h(K)l system of Alahaimi is biisoti •])riiniirily on tint 
p-iint by Congress of tbo sixteentb sections .to tbe Stole for educ'a- 
ti(inal ))ni])os(‘s. Tlic.se sections wore granted to the pedple of the 
respective towmsliips, altbongh it' has been judicially decided that 
th(' title vested in tlnr State for the' benefit of these towmships. 

Tbe grant'did not mean that a great educatibnal fund was e.stab- 
li.slied inttbc State, to be administered by the State as a unit;, directed, 
controlled, and' used by it under suclrco'nditions as wouljl best pro- 
mot(> pubhc .education as a whole. It did mean that there were 
])otontialities jircsent in the shape of wild lands which in tiino, under 
good management, might ho de,veloped and converUeerdnto such a 
fvpul. The Federal Goveniinent furnished the raw material oiit of 
,\v1iieb this edvcational fund was to come. Tlie peojile of Alabama 
^rougU tbeir,asseml)ly were e.xpected to furnish the macliinory and 
the meii by yhom these results were to be attained. But^tho people 
of Alabama of that day werti pioneers and State builders; they were 
neither financiers nor educationists. As a result the blundeis that 
re.sultecl.might’have been predicted in part at least. 

First of aU, it was neces.sary to iSTl tlie best of these lands and 
• invest tlie jiToceeds so as to lay the fovnidations for productive income. 
'rii6 infant State Vas’ under the practical necessity of creating a cir- 
culating niediun^ and the line of investment that promised a circu- 
lating medium and an income on the fund at the same time w’as 
through the State bank, estahhshed with branches in various sections 
of tiho State. .During the ‘thirties speculation was rife all over the 
Union. Fortunes, were quickly and easily madq in Alabama os 
olsewhdre. All a'^ailable school funds seem to have gone into the 
Sta^e hank, and so great were its earnings that it was found possible 
in 1836 to aholish State taxation' and to r^y on the State hank to 
meet the expenses of goyenunenl.'' In 1839, since promerity was 
. ' . 187 
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still continuing, the assembly went still further and mjuirod the^ 
State bank to contribute $150,000 annually to the support of a public- 
school system os yef unoi^anized. In 1840 the annual rtvjuireinent 
was raised to 1200,000. This sum' may be regarded in part as an 
annual and just interest on the ptiblie-school fimd invested in the 
State bank as a part of its capital stock and in part as a participatiiui 
of the school system ahuig with other departinenrts of the State 
goveninient in the amaang, if t-em])orary, success (»f one of its sub- 
ordinate activities. ^ 

The situation \n 1839 was therefore anonniJous; by a series of for- 
tunate investments — s]>ectilations we might almost, say — the Stnt^ 
suddenly found itself in possession of an annual income of fn>m 
$150,000 to $200,000 for exclusive use in the promotion of an educa- 
tional system which had never yet been organi?.e<i and of whi<^h those * 
in aufhority knew j)raclically nothiiig. In this dilemma, caused by 
the absence of .knowledge gtuid of organization, the Statt> seems to 
have^-Keen.contoit to distribuio such funds as came into its^haiids 
among such private and denomiiiational schools as (Inm* existed in 
the State. The funds thus distrilmted seem to have been only 
coinplomentary to those coming from ))rivate sources, u)»d no con- 
trolling and directing intenst Was asserted by the State or recognized ' 
by the recipients. The net rt^snlt seems to have bc(fn thid- by this 
use of tJie public fmids they wTre practically dissipated, and so 
contributed bttlo or nothing to the evolution of li publie-school system. 

Tlie only permanent gain was tlui ‘knowledge, baseii on exjuTience, 
that the public-school system must be organized with the State, 
not the individual, as the predominant partner. ' 

Jo this failure in administration was now*add^d a still more serious ' 

misfortuile in the }>ractical loss** of the prihcipal of the sixteoith i 

section funds with the fnihiro of the State haiik. 

Perhaps the most natural result of tliis exjwrience. of a generation 
was all inevitable association in the public mind of the idea of public 
schools and sixteenth section funds. The former seein(Hl to dejiend 
" entirely oi; the latter. They were supported out of its income and 
without such income they wore not even considered* The idea of 
the public school was that of an institution with an independent 
•^urce of support coming to the people from without, not from within. ^ 

, To the people of Alabtpoa tljo public school was at that time not an 

evolution, it w'as an importation, supported by a fund of outside ^ 
origin. It is possible that this fact will explain in part the conserva- 
,tism of th^ people even to-day in the matter of allowing local taxes 
for the support of the system, and it may bo that the loss of the 
• principal of the sixteenth section fund with the failure of the State 
bank and ‘the resulting necessity of raising the annual interest 'out of 
I taxes insteW was not an immixod evil. It certainly tended -to arouse 
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the people te a ^eRHzBtiol^ that wAs tl^r own, whatever 

it wa.s. It made the success or failure the system now vital and ^ 
p('rsonal to every man who thoupfht, The Wasting of a Federal gift 
inipht. he venial, hut the wasting of vState, taxes was mortal. 

.It it evident that to the iniddle-of-the-eentury aristoert^t ic slave- 
hoKler of Alahainii f(*\v thhij^ could he more foreign than "the idea 
of public iaxati()n fm* schools. He had been educfiteii in a private, 
denominational, or omiowo^l institution. Ho hail paid for the 
instruction recoivo<i. Ho was both willing find able to pay for iiie 
e<iucatit)n of his owui childrt^ii, Arid for the,s6 ronsous ho was willing 
to let the ])uhlie-s('hmd fund ^ for the educ»ition of those less finan- 
eially able. He would suhscrioo to t lie public sc,lux)l for hia owm chil- 
ami allow the ]>ublic money to go to the poorer members of 
society, for to liiin the public money, even if raised by taxation on 
himself and his ])eersy savored of the outside, of Federal inliuence and * 
of eon tra li/ad ion, ternm all hateful to men w ho wTre sufiiciejit uiito 
theinselv.es and w'ho livV»d and ruled w'ithin their owm doinaui. By 
mere contrast with this point of view;, to the' poor man the State 
bounty came to savor of public charity; in his individual pride he 
characteri/^od the public system as*a pauper system, whose aervice 
ail exaggerated and undue self-resiiect frequently forbade him to 
accept . The slaveholder probably did not, -as a rule, emphasiio 
the’charity iiiea; ho rather w’aived bis right as sumatter of generosity 
to the less fortunate. It was the poor man, not his wealthy neighbof, 
wdio charaeterizotl the public schools as ajiauper system. 

Again, the question of public schooR introlved the still larger 
(piestiofi of an extension of State activitiesMmd a further centralLza- « 
tion of ]>owvr. The people of the State were strict const ructiouiste 
of tlic theory of Federal powTr, and what apjdied to the United States 
(iovernment. ap])lied almost equally as w'eU to the State government. 
Decentralization w'as the w'atchw’ord, and the nearer this reachetl the 
indiviiiiinl the better. The very theory of a State-supported and^ 
Stfjite-contreDeel system of public education w'as foreign to* the ideas 
of jJie rank and file of the men of that day.. That this is true is made 
evident by a ])erusal of the public utterances of the leaders 6f the 
finie. For years they had urged that such steps be taken by tho State, 
but the people were exceedingly slow to advance in that direction, • 
as i their legislative proceedings will show. Tho rea^ns for this 
slowne^ are based perhaps as much on a strict interpretation of the 
constitution as on indifference. 

The total result of the first generation of dealing with sixteenth 
section lands and public schools may be summed up in a single word — 
experience. The people had experimented in administering the six- 
teenth section lands, also in investing the funds derived from these 
lafids, and had lost. They had sold their best lands, they had invested 

^ • ^ .^. 1 ^ 
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the money m stock of the State bank, and the bank had fail^. The*' 
net reeult was that what was intended as a productive fund for 
certain towTi^ips^ became, in the form of a paper fund, a rhargo on 
all, the interest on which, if paid, w’ould con^ in duo proportion from 
the count ies'least able to bear anti go in part to those most able to/do 
without, tmd all this lu>cause of the initial miatako of the grant being 
made to the tovniship and in>t to the State. 

The two elements of prc^n>as that setuu to have come out of tlie 
situation arc the evitieiit effort of the Stale to make an eipiitablo 
distribution of the fund according to needs rather than the strict 
Jetter of ownemhip and, through the neeJeasity of raising the income 
of the. sixteenth section fund by. taxation, a famiharizatioii of the 
people with this method of st^curing all school funds. 

The sole capital then wijlh which the State hegair its publie-scliool 
system was a stw.k of knowhslge gainetf through a gen'eratioii of 
hard knocks in the school of experieuoe, si)metliijng less than a iiiillion 
acres of land of problematical vaJoe, and a paper fund amounting 
to more than |1 ,0<K), 000, ' » 

From the first formal oi'ganizatioii of the system (1854) aO of tha 
pubhc-scluK)! funds were raised hy taxation, but, coming imiiiivtly 
and partly as a gift from the State, the people were slow to'grasp tlio 
idea that they were themselves the ultimate source of this income. 

^After the school ^system w^as finally established in 1854, and its 
sources of income 1 L\<mI by law% the queafioii of administration inverted 
' to the older idea of schools without supervision. The peo|>le seemed * 
willing enough to spend for schooLs w'hatever money was available, 
but they w^ere not often willing that any of this should Ini spent 
either for State or county sujiorvi.sion. The idea seems to have been 
that Ihe pubhc-school system when once organized w as amj)ly abh) 
to execute itself. This indicates clearly that the juiojile had not yet 
been liberated from the memory of earher*days when .public funds 
were merely supplementary to private fluids and when tire sciiooLs 
were essentially jirivate institutions, with *som6 additional income 
derived from public endowment or its^>e<luivalent. The situation 
wa 3 ,now exactly reversed.. The schools w^ero esseiitially public; 
they were supported in the m>in by public funds, which wore, how^- 
ever, for many years increased in amount by fees for tuition apd inci- • 
dentals, and frum Various other* sources. These additional sums 
in the earlier days were sometimes as much as one-half of the wdiple, 
and even in recent years have npt been incgnsiderable, yet the time 
baa never been, since 185^ when there was the slightest inclination 
on the part of the State toToosen its hold on the schools or to return 
to the system of ^e forties. Supervision won its battle before the 
*^^vil y^ar, and siSe has grown steadily in importance and influence. 
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During the seven years Jt>etween 1854 ami 18eH tlie schools were 
Kleadilv developing and gaining a hold on the i>eople. They were 
iH'cohiing bt'tter undersl<K>d, their n\sour«‘s were increasing s<.nne- 
what, and they wen» widening the scope of tjieir aclivitjt*M, There 
can W no doiiht that during these years the system took a lasting 
hold on the atreetions of the ]kh»]>Ic of the Slate, This is in*licated 
l)V the tenacity with wiiicli it lield irs own ^luring the war and the 
jn'riod inunediat<‘)y following. It is clear flmt had no 

nH'onst.mct ion, tJie schools would have contimioil devrhtpiug along 
t!ie original lines. Their tiehi would have l>een sim)ii broadened and 
extended so its to include the negro, and with the recu]n*rati(>n that 
would hi.ve followed with years of ]Huice tluyv^would have soon recov* 
(‘Hsi tliegrouiul l(Hi during the time td war ami outdistaneed jlu« l>e>st 
tlays of tlie ante In'lhim ])eriud, 

, Uut this was not To la*: Reconstruction added to the hurdens of ‘ 

tlie white population 'and worked A hardship upon the negro<*8, 
lH*caus(> it ‘carried in itit train the hostility of the whites anumg 
whom t!u‘V lived ami who were at heart their friends. It meant 
tliat the energy wliicli for the next years Wouhi have Uvn sjHUit 
in ileveloping tlu» scliools ami in building up again the wasU' places 
of tiie State must, now 1 k» sj>cnt ‘in wn^sting the S4'ept<*r of govern- 
inent from the imnd.s the negro and his political "allies. . In this 
.b life anii death struggle, all elst\ was forgotten, ^ AVithout auuuioniy, 

.* - (hiiuation was dea<i. No won tier theo' was little progri'ss in those eight 
' wretched years. Tiie real wonder is that, wlien this jiroud jHHiple 
had' again ctune into (heir own politically, they so easily and quickly 
, - 'forgot tiie evils that had lieen grafUnl on their system orpnblic. schools* 
during the reconstruct i<ui period, and after revising and nwivifying 
the new ^vste!ll retained all the good wliicIi it had evolved. It seoms 
literally true lliat the ‘puhlic-scliool syst^uii of Alabama, organized in 
• ante Indium days, conducted duriiigtlie period of actual liostilities,and " 
maintained ^^o4‘nV as available funds wmild jx^rniil through the next 
three years', gaiheil nothing by its reorganization in 18bS. It was not 
])li^ed in the iiands of tiie n\v^\ who were liest fitted to administer it, 
either by ]>revious exj>erienre, aliility, or eliaracter. It was too often 
•tlie prey of t)ie ignorant, and the spoilsmen. The no<iir of niisftirtuiie 
- was readied in lS73,wheii the schools were practically elost'd In'cnnist**,^ 
extravagance, carelessness, and igiuiranee had already piled up^n 
them a load which they could no longer bear. The tide now turnqjn; 
and out of the slough of despond, under the leadership of a brave, 
broad-minded man, a' new organization w’as to rise, kn organization 
for which, whether goo<i or bad, Alabamian’s alone^are responsible 
and through whio}i they are still s<?eking to solve the great question 
of universal education. ® 
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jWtper the adoption of the constitutioii of 1875, and the reorganize 
tion of schools which followed it, the permanent existence of the 
'public-school system as one of the regular activities of government 
was assured. This constitution provided that $100,000 a year be 
devoted to the schools; what came to -them beyond this sum depended 
on the general prosperity of the State and the will of the assembly., 

• It is possible that thcHidea in mind of the constitution makers was 
that the system contained too many elements of usefulness to bo 
left to the mere vdll of. the assembly. For this reason it. was given 
a formal le^ of life by the organic law, with enough income to 
a^ure.its continuance. Beyond this, expansion could come^nly as 
the system appeared to the people to be making good. In truth it < 
must be said that almost another generation p^sed before it really 
began to make good. 

There were many reasons for this comparative failure — th^ presence 
of a different race and a certain amount of inequality in the distribution 
of funds was one cause; indifference, ignorance, lack of funds, short 
terms, poor teachers, and poor results were other causes; nor is itwort^i 
while to veil the fact that the adfcinLstration of the department was a ' 
matter of politics. Most of the early snpermtendents w'ere made the 
party nominee for religious, economic, or social reasons, or as a matter 
of political expediency. Sometimes there w'as m the superintendent 
little of the spirit of enthusiasm of the real teacher or educational 
missionary who was willing to go into the comers of the State in sear 
son or out of season and preach the doctrine of educational salvation. 
Then, too, with a single exception, during the last-40 years the super- 
intendent has been changed every four years or oftener. Since the 
adoption of the constitution of 1875 there have been in all 11 indi- 
viduals who have filled or finished 12 terms of office and this rotation 
in office is now fixed by the constitution itself. The result is that 
there can not be the highest degree of continuity in development, for 
as soon as a superintendent begins to learn the details of his office 
and so to become master of the situation he must give place to 
another. He can have no assurance that his plans will be carried 
#out by his successor, and knowing that no amoimt of success will 
help him succeed himself, he is under constant temptation to accept 
other positions before his term of service is over. This has already - 
twice been the case since 1901, when this now constitutional provi- 
sion went into force. • 

In earlier days the interests of the schools were not always the main 
consideration when party nominations were made; partisan politics . 
vrathej>than education sometimes dictated, and it has been by ^ long^ 
ahtflaborious mental process that the people have come to a realiz^ 
tion that their educational system is somethihg more than a mere 
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department of govemnaeut charged with duties that concern the 
preront. The administration of Maj. Palmer helped to this real- 
ization. His success was in part becausb he had a longer term in 
which to carry out his plans; he had more funds than his predeces- 
sors ; he *lso assisted the cities to realize their needs and urged them 
along lines of self-help. - Tney were beginning to feel the imperMive 
necessity for more funds; they now began seeking for the means of 
the need. Unincorporated communkies were shut out l>y 
the Cullman <^e Schultes v. Eberly. The Binmngham decision in 
1896 cu\ off income from another class of taxes, but this process of 
oxclusioA revealed to them that these funds might be raised on a 
general city levy and then approprhj^d in accord wdth specific enact- 
m*it to the use of scliooLs. Abodt 1895 the same thing was trie'd 
with the counties. They were careful to keep within the constitu- 
tional limit of 75 cente on the $100, but found it possible, ' through 
special legislative enactment, to appropriate a part of the funds 
raised under a general levy to school purposes. Through the devel- 
opment of this idea in tho counties it was possible to secure the State- 
wide act of 1899, v^ch required the comities to make a straight levy 

of 10 cents per himdred for schools. This levy kept within the total 
tax limit, but it is^not at all certain that it would have passed the 
test of the courts. The friends of the measure were relieved' from 
anxiety, however, by the constitution of 1901, which adopted the 
idea, extended/it froin^lO cents to 30 cents, and made it a part of 
the organic law. The author of ^e act of 1899 was JcHn W. Aber- 
crombie, then superintendent, ft Vas through his efforts that it 
passed the assembly. The light was breaking. The men in charge 
of the educational department were now .practical educators, and 
while the new constitution Ad-not reflect their full hopes and wishes, 
it did show the presence of their influence. It W’as in reahty a com- 
promise between ' the progressive proeducational interests' which 
demanded the fullest rights of local and State taxation and the old 
conservative and vested interests which wanted httle taxation or 
none at all. The new 30rcent tax for 'education was levied by the 
State, collwted by the counties, paid to the State, and by it again 
distributed to the counties. The constitution also made po6s>lblo an 
optional county fax ofvlO cents on the $100, but the right of, local 
t^ation was still denied to both cities and local school districts, ai^d 
since then these have liecome the centers around which the strugglov,; 
for further progress has been carried on. ' r . 


The limited success attained throughlthe constitution of 1901. -was 
by no means accidental or exotic. On the other hand, it hadi its. ^ 
root deep in the soil of other years and is a product of the faithful''' 
work of a few men and women in various •Walks of lifor— teachets,’ 
76076'— 18-^18 I'r'i 
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school officers,- superintendents, and others. Through their efiforts 
such development came as was possible with the limited funds avail- 
able. Their efiforts, their words and actions, made possible the 
development of that day and pavefl the way for the constitutional 
' amendment of 1901. ' . . • . 

With the new sources of income now at command, the schools began 
to make a great leap forward, especially in the length of term, ih tiio 
funds available j>er child of school age, and in school equipment. 
With the increase of funds has come also a widening of school activi- 
ties. This includes the reorganization of the special sChopl district 
system and its extension to the whole State; the reorganizalion of 
the district agricultural schools; the organization of high schools; 
the incre^ed efficiency of the normal schools; the evolution of the^ 
Montevallo Girls' Industrial School into a high-grade technical insti- 
tute for women; the extension of the work of the un^^ersity and of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. All along the line has educa- 
tional endeavor been awakened and reinforced and reinvigorated. 
There is now almost everywhere a better and closer supervision, a 
keener and more general interest in the educational progress of all 
classes of the population. All phases of educational work, from the 
primary grades to the university, have been encouraged, inspired, 
and strengi.iioned. 

In no w^ can this general progress be illustrated better than by 
comparing the statistics of illiteracy, in Alabama in 1880 wnth those 
in 1910, as follows; 

Total number of illiterates 10 years of age aiid over. 

1880 433,447, or 50.9 per cent. 

1890 '. 438,535, or 41 .0 |)er cent. 

1990 443,590, or 34.0 per cent. 

1910 : 352,710, or 22.9 per cent. 

Native white illiterates 10 years of age and over. 

1880 111,040, or 25.0 per cent 

1890 106,235, or 18.4 per cent 

1900 : , 103,570, or 14.8 per cent 

1910 : *. 84,768, or 9.9 per cent 


Foreign white xlliierates 10 years of age and over. 


1880. 

1896 . 

1900. 

1910. 


Negj o illiterates 10 years of age and over. 


— 727, or 7.7 per cent 
. .1,100, or 7.9 per cent 
. . 1 .313, or 9.3 per cent 
.2,063, or 11.3 per cent 


^ 1880.. 
1890.; 
,1900;. 
1910.. 


. .321,680, or 80.6^r cent, 
. .330,700, or 69.1 per cent. 
. .338,707, or 57.4 per cent. 
. .265,628, or 40.1 per cent. 
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166,396, or 53.6 per cent. 

' 14-4,665, or 34.8 per cent. 

.133,584, or 28.0 percent. 

86,437, or 16.4 percent. 

A study of these census figures will show that while there wac a 
decrease, as me^ured by per cent of ilhtcracy in the 20 years between 
1880 and 1900, in reahty ( 1) the total number of illiterates increased 
by 10,000; (2) foreign illiterates increa.sed by nearly 600; (3) negro 
ilhterates increased by 17,000; (4) white native illiterates decreased 
by less, than 8,000, This meant that ivhile the relative amount of 
illiteracy w-as loss in 1900 than in 1880, the possibility of its final 
(M-adication seemed at that time to bo almost indefinitely post- 
poned’. The publication of these statistics no doubt had its influ- 
ence in awakening the people of the State. They saw that their 
public-school system, although nearly half a century old, w'as not 
holding its own in the face of growing ignorance, they diagnosed 
the reason, and they had force of character to apply the proper 
remed^' which, in the case of Alabama, meant mainly more money 
and equipment. The increase in (he .school funds .show's clearly in 
the census returns of 1910: The total number of illiterates was reduced 
between 1900 and 1910 by 91,000; the native whites by 19,000; and 
negro illiterates by 73,000; and the per cent of illiterates between 
10 and 20 years of age, a.s compared with 18^0* was -more than cut 
m half. But according to the State school census of 1914 the figures 
of to-day are not so satisfactory and give little comfort to those in 
authority. In discussing illiteracy and the school census of 1914, 
Supt. Feagin says, in }iis rfeport for 1913-14; 


In the aggregate there are 3(M),857 white children in Alabama between the ages of 
^10 and 20, inclusive. Of this nmnber, 280,598 are Iiu*rate and 20,259 are illiterate. 
This means that 1 out of every 12, although he has had the“ opportunity of pubUc 
education for three years or even more, is stitl unable to read and write. There aro 
240,814 colored children in the State between the ages of 10 and 20, inclusive of' 
whom 170,567 are literate and 70,247 are illiterate. This means that I negro itl 4, 
between the aforesaid ages, mu not read and write. For our combined population 
there are 547,671 children between the ages of 10 and 20, inclusive, and of this num- 
ber 451,165 ore literate and 96^506 are illiterate, * * * That conditions are glad- . 

ually improving no one can deny, but if our number of illiterates decreases in future 
census decad^ by the number that it demjast'd in the last census decade it will 
require just 65 yearo to plat e Alabama and the people of Alabama where they ought 
to bo when educatioi^il opportunity is equalized and utilized. 

If, however, comparison is made between the situation in 1900- . 
1901 and in 1913-14, n will be evident that substantial progress is 
being made : , * ^ 

The total number of teiM^hers increased from 6,302 to 9,727. 

School property from.1934,066 to $8,417,291. 

Special tax of 30 cents per hundred from $245,246 to $1,734,302. 

City and county appropriations fmm $^63,754 (in 1907-8) to $3,363*859. 


1 Estimated. 
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The total available funds from $1,180,283 to $4,446,076. 

Total available ’funds per capita of school p^ulation from IT.67 to $5.74. 

Total expenditures from $1,119,397 to $4,274^8. 

Length of school term for whites from 97 to 135 days; for negroes from 82.7 to 104 days. 
Per cent of school population enrolled in 1900-1901 was 54.3; in 191:1-14 it was 60.5, 
The p^r cent of eurollmeni in average attendance w'us 46. 9 in 1900-1901, and 61.0 in 

1913-14, 

The per cent of school j)opiilation in average attendance was 25. 4 and 37,2. rosjKv- 

tively. 

It (loea not iu*eni that those phases of the sobool system, enrollment 
and attendance, are making progress equal to others. They repn^- 
sent one of the phast*s of the subject which is cr^diig loudiv for an 
improvement superinduced by law. It is safe to believe tJso that 
no. such extensive gains are likely to be allow^l by the census of 
1920 as are^hown in 1910, for the reason that with the funds iiuw 
available, the public schools have about mached their zenith. Uiuicr 
most favorable conditions, with a given amount of money fn>ni 
5^ear to year, only results of a corn^s])oiuiing gradi\^u he expected. 
The results of the increased funds available uiid^ the constitution 
of 1901 are now rt>aching their flood tide; witbout'^moro funds for 
expansion they will remain stationary for a time, ami then will 
come necessarily a reaction and the begiiuii^i’g of the (d>b. E<lu(’a-- 

tionol leaders in the State have long grasped the situation ami 
are now kmiling their energies toward si*curing legislative sanction 
for a constitutional amemiinent ]>ennitting local taxation. Such’ 
a' provision was defeated by a small margin only in the legislature 
of 1911; no matte; of more importance will come before the session 
of 1-915. Defeat i: uiitliiiikablo, for the pejoplo of ^Vlabama are 
.aroused ; they ore patriotic and it would mean a shock to educational 
devclopnK*nV, ah encouragement to illiteracy, a check on ])rogrcss in 
general, a moving backward of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz. 

With an increase of funds must go also otlier elements of progress* 
to insure the best results. The most iiiqmrtant of those is that of 
compulsory school atteiu]tuice. Ijocral taxation ami compulsory 
attendance will doubtless open to the State a new era of educational 
prosperity. ’ They are to-day vital necessities, and this stud}" can 
perhaps bo ended in no bother way than by quoting the words of 
OU 9 of Alabama’s educational leaders, who having served as State 
superintendent has now become president of the State Normal 
School at Florence. Mr. Ileiiry J. Willingham says in tjic Educa- 
tional Exchaiigo for February, 1914: 

School attendance is required throughout the civilissod world to-day, except in 
Russia, Spain, and Turkey, and six of the Southern States.* How much longer shall 
we * * * in Alabama bo willing to say “Here wo rest”? It is gratifying to 
observe that public sentiment seems to be crystallizing in the demand for a law 
upon our stat’Jle books on the subject of compulsory attendance. God speed the 
day. when it may come. 

This only is educational salvation. 

1 Reduced to four In AprO, 191&. 
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1.566 

1 21.8.8 

78. 

' 1..569 I 

1.65.5 i 

1 22.10 

79.3 

: 1,724 1 

1.797 

24.75 

8.3 


1,741 

22 78 

81 1 


1 . 925 . 

25.97 

87.2 

■ I.VVl : 

1.926 

21.. 58 

71 

. . . ; I.S7.5| 

I ^958 

21. 06 

67. 4 

. 1.96.8 1 

2.061 

21. 15 

69 2 

2.070 1 

2. 174 

M 

21.05 

68.9 



2. 1 9*1 

1 . 2.24S 




2. 2<.S 

' 2.2*34 




■ 2..LM 

; 2. 326 

IS. 71 



2. 4S4 

; 2.411 

18. 29 



i «>1 

2. 347 

17.70 



2. ,50. 1 

j 2.45,5 

IS. 44 



' 2,:uii 

1 2.320 

17.66 



' 1 . S.57 




9.14, m5 

1.VS6 

j i!wi2‘ 

22 59 


1.842. 9K:1 

1,852 

1 1.9:12 

22. ;w 


.1,622, 178 

1,791 

i I.H7 

22.79 


2,161, 1:11 

1,51M 

1.594 

24.69 


2. 780. 022 

1,417 

1.468 

23.43 


2. 925.610 

1.555. 

t 1,525 

24.52 


1.9^57,702 

1,646 

! 1.813 

23.53 


4,306,809 

2,019 1 1,609 

35.07 


5.175. 247 

2,126 

: 1.K8Q 

> 35.23 


*6.416. 420 

2. 243 

1.965 

30.53 


7,;i58. irj 

2. 384 

1,976 

33.02 


7.672. 114 

2.344 

1,937 

33.35 


7, 8S6. 496 

2,371 

T.972 

34.40 


8.427,291 

t 

2,516 

2,026 

30.70 



67 4 
6.5 

65.3 
61. K 
61 2 
6*t 
62 

”n 2!7 

93 

93 

89.4 
92 
V-3 
W.8 

95 
W 
90 
05 

96 

97 
104 


liils<»«l)tblS74-7511wM5-21; b««lnnln6 wift 1875-76 

• Census of 1K60, - 

^ • For year Oct. 1, 1860, to Jan. 1, 1871. 

• ray of all teachers, white and black. 

• For year Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1871. 

• Foryear Oct. 1, 1871, to Bept. 30, 1872; 22 counties not reporting. 

» 51 counties only reiwrllne. ^ ^ 

• Includes all schools, rural and "Spwlal district. 

» Includes country dupicta only. 

M Rq>orts InoompleU. < ' 


il 


m ^ 
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PTJBUC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN ALABAMA. 




Table 2. — Enrollmmt and aitmdancf . 


Yean 

Total 

school 

eorull- 

nAm. 

I'er 

cent of 
total 
school 
popu- 
lation. 

ATcram 

■chool attendance. 

■ 


Neirro. 



Num- 

ber. 

Per 

crtit of 
euroll- 
menl 
in over- 
aije at- 
j lend- 
j ance. 

Per 

cent of 
school 
ponu- 
laiton 
In aver- 
ai:c ai- 
tend- 
aj>ce. 

School 

K'n. 

1 

School 
enroll- 
ment , 

1 

y 

Per 

cent of 
school 
popu- 
latV)n 
en- 
rolled. 

1 

A\Tr- 
8K6 . 
»ChtK)I 

at tend* 
ance. 

Per 

rent of 
enroll* 
(Dent 
In aver* 
ofio at- 
tend- 
ance . 

Per 

cent of 
school 
iKjmi- 
latmn 
In Bver- 
a^re at- 
tend- 
anoe. 

^ 1S56 




j_... 


' 

i 

18M 

K9. thi) 

52. 1 

t 38.2 |j5 

) 42. 9 

22. 4 






. wi? 

Ml. 013: 49.9 30. MC 

44 8 

22 4 






1858 

98.274' 

1 42.274 








1859 




) 








1860 

j' 61,751 



1 


j 


! 

1 \ ; 

V»l-C8:. ... 

1. 


j 





i 


1868-09 

S 160.000: 43.1 





! i 


1 

1869-70 



52,0(4) 



. 157.918 

’ i 

10.097 



1871 

141,312' 35.4 

lOr.OCni 

I 70.2 

•2*1.9! 104,071 

1 54,:i;40; 3 * 1.0 

41,30s. 70. Oi 

1 

1871-72 

103,015 

[ 25.0 

7:1,927 

71.3 

3 


1 41,0731 

2S.4O0' . 

1 \ 

1872-73 

[ 


't. ' 

j lti9, 139 



' . . 1 

1 \ 

!873-;4 






172,5(St 



1 


1874-75 

145,797 

1 35.9 

liu,253 

75.0 

27. 1 

1*172,537 

54,595 

31.5 

43,229 

1 79.-2 

25.0 

1875-76 

120,891 






48,710 





1876-77 

143,571 

j 38 8 

1U3.018 

7i.h 

27.9; 155,14# 

54,949| 

4 


?3.2 

•25.9 

1877-78 

160,713 

43.4 

99.125 

01. 1 

26. : 

! 155,526 

0:1,914' 

41.0 

41, ('59 

05.2 

•20. 7 

1878-79 

174.585 40.3 

112.374 

04.5 

29.9; Kr2.551 

07, 035) 

i 40.9 

46,438 

t#.6 

28.5 

1879-80 

179,490 

40.3 

117,978 

. 1*5. 7 

;i0. 4' 170.449 

72,007 

j 4-2. 2 

5n. IS4 

09. 4 

29 4 

1889-81 

170. 

45 4 

115,316 

fi5 4 

29. I 

170.413 

68,961: 

40 

48. 470 

70. 3 

•28. 4 

1881-R2 

177.4:»i 

44.2 

114,527, 

1 64.5 

•28 5 

. 170.5;i8 

09, 479 

:w 3 

17. 14(V 

07. 8 

•2ii. 7 

1882-83 

200.513 

49.6 

127.010 

02. ;i 

31. 4 

17S.S.58 

80,4*20 

44 9 

5:i. 143: 

; t<6. 1 

■29 : 

18SWH4 

215,578 

51.4 

134.410 

02. 4 

32 1 

j 180.209 

84,0(5 

45 1 

55.-595 

(kt. 7 

2(.K 

1884-85 

* 2 : 1 :). 909 

55.6 

144,572 

61.8 

32.9 

' 186,512 

90.872 

48. 7; 

59.710 

05.7: 

32 5 

1885-80 

252. K71 

56. i) 

15-2.770 

00.4 

33.9, 

1 201 . Xii 

104. 15U 

51. 7i 

02.073 

00. 1 

31 1 

’ 1886-87 

251,700 

55.5 

157.718 

6-2.0 

34.81 201,331 

98,:t96 

48 9 

03,995 

65.0 

;ti..8 

1887-88 

258,590 

53.3 

105,099 

(■>3,9 

34.0 

' 212. K»1 

98,919 

46. 5 

00,424 

07. 1 

31.2 

1888-8& 

261.067 

53.9 

16*5.528 

03.2 

34.2 

*212.931 

101.649 

47 . 7 

(#.888 

(A. 8 

;ti,4 

1889-00 

292,052 

55.9 

175.168 

59. (. 

33.5 

1 220.925 

111,648 

49.2 

t>9,VJ7 

02. 2 

;u).o 

1890-91 






1 240.894 






. 1861-92 








1892-93 

306, ul4 

52.9 

J 

1 ... 


1 259,355 

1 15, 709: 

44.0' 




180S-94 







1 




1894-95 

323,049 

54 t; 



208. IKi 

ns.V#9j 

44. 2 ! 




1895-96 

331,557 

56. r 


i 



124.018! 

.... . 1 




1896-97. . . 

348, MI9 

59.0 



132, 4i:ii 

1 


i 


1897-98 

341,638 

57, 8; 



129. 955' 





1808-99 

319,214 

50 . 4 ! 




: 2S2.879 

122.915 

43 4 


1899-1900. .. 

■215,090 



1 

1 2x2.73:1: *09. 763) 


' ; 

1900-1901... 

359,493 

54.3 

168,484 

4(t.9i 

•25.4 

*205, im; 

125.'Oh5; 

42 ;i 

r5.a55i 

52. O' 

•21. 9 

1901-2 

3iV5,h16 

54.2 

188,269 

51 . 4 ; 

27.8. 

. 301 . 4'<0 

1-20. 110' 

41.8 

(#.573; 

54.:ti 

'22. 7 

•1002-3 

343,411 

52.9 

16:1,137 

47. kI 

25.1; 

; 277. (*59 

112.2741 

44.3 

50.. 588 

.50. 4i 

n 4 

190CM 

339.726 

51,5 

208,364 

01. 3' 

31.7, 

: :402.Kt4| 

117,090: 

*i8. K 

64.992; 

55. -2) 

21.4 

1904-5 

357.661 

52. 7 

208.'816 

58.4 

^ 30. 7| 

302. II 5 I 

117,044 

;i8.7 

T2.m 

62.2 

•2f I 

1905-6 ' 

382,821 

. . 5fi.3 

245,441 

(‘>4. l| 

36.1: 

302. 1151 120, 9R0 

42.0 

74.987 

59. 0 

24.8 

1906-V 

394,482 

57.3 

210,962 

1 


307,664 

134,005 

43.5 

*75.297 

50.2 

24.5 

1907-8 

386,478 

^.2 

249,000 

61.(0 

^ ^. 3 ! 

307,252 

127,480 

41.8 

80.003 

07. 5 

28.0 

1908-9 

405,236 


264 , 448 

65.2 

38.5 

305,938 

133,316 

43.5 

87.730 

65. .3 

28.7 

1909-10.. 

422.795 

59>3 

265,570 

62. K 

37.2 

322.707 

142,813 

44.2 

89.008 

62.3 

'26.0 

1910-11 

431,707 

60.6 




322. 707 

144.605 

44 . S 




1911-12 

424,075 

.58.3 

254,265 

59,5 

34.9 

3*28,024 

136.272 

4!. 5 

79.905! 

58.6 

24.3 

1912-13 

•42S.G25 

58.9 

259,768 

»iu. 0: 

35.7: 

328,024 

134,870 

41. 1 

82.S71' 

61.4’ 

28.3 

1913-14 j 

468,154 

60.5 

288,007 

61,0. 

37.2 

342,426! 

147, 812* 

43.1 

92,078 

02. 3j 

36.9 


1 Census of J800. * KsU mated. > Reports Ipcomplete. 
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funds: 

Six- 

teenth 

section 

funds 


mWi- 

liineoiis, 
Includ- 
inft hoi- 


i and stir- i anoes. 
! plus rr\ - j 
cmte. 


iJvVt 

IWl...' 

IKii 

!>vU 



IKM 

IKVt 

IK57 

1R*W 

IKW 



1H61 

1«2 

IHfwl 

lHft4 

ISW • 

l8ftA-6ft » 

iSflfMl?....'. . 

>«7 ^ 

186S-C>9V , 

IS69-70*. .. 

l(t7P 

J«71-77 

>172-73 

l«7rv 74... . 

1S74-7;) 

1S77> 76 

IS76-77.. . . 

|H77-7>i 

1S7N 79 

1S79 S» 

issa M 

18SI-N2 

1SS2-M 

1KK4-S4 

18S4-K.1 

IliS.'i-.*#! 

lRS6->^7 

18X7-S.S 

ISSH-Ky 

1K><W 9U 

IHiUMl 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1H9.5 % 

I«»&^y7 

1897-98. 

1895- 99 

1899- 1900.. .. 

1900- 1 

1901- ?. 


Stale ap- 
propria- 
tions, 
special 
and nn- 
era\. 


. 1 . 


fi;r*.9si 
: IM..318 

I ITil.OM 
1 51.916 


11. M4 
16,372 
.",790 
19,463 


1100, 

100,000 

100,000 

IOO,(4K} 


I 


Constitu- 
tional one- 
flPli mill 


City an(^ 
count V 


Avail- 

able 

funds 

per 

oaplu 

of 

school 

j JHJpU- 

' latMD, 


198. A17 
19". 210 
I (Vi.. 34 7 
net, (9*1 
200,12:1 
. 200.216 
■ 2lt0,.MO 
100,427 
100. 495 
i:i7, 425 
M7.5T.V 
M7.672 
138.013 
138. ;iV4 

i;49,40tt 

140,025 

141,(00 

141,:14K 

141, <10 

142, :i6i 
14;i. 2v.t 
1 4;l^ 9;i.v 
144.6K5 
14.5, ”0 
14.5, :.36 

14.5, <v5 
146,27(1 
145, oun 

14.5, (NXI 
14,5,000 

•I 14.5,000 
0 149,2;i7 
ii,1.^8),7.54 
O 1.53,868 


26,514 

4,000 

2JK10 
14. (MX) 
l.t,I42 


;too,oort 

160,903 

iixi.ixw 

54,276 


2,0."iO 

121 

MS 
.5.197 
I,2.'>3 
923 
11,864 
690 
*2-, 490 
:i,920 
7,264 
38,2.39 
182.049 
5;i,.Cl8 
.52,277 
57,018 
.52,372 
166.635 
ys.o.V) 
168,.8<8 
184,680 
168,794 
57,. 584 
163,969 
7K, 240 
97,545 


1 .VI, IN HI 

150.000 

130.000 

130.000 
KtO.UXI 
Kto.ono 
1.3(1, (XXI 
130,UXI 
2.30, (XXI 

230.000 
2:10, OIXI 
230, (XXI 
25(1, (XXI 

2. V),(XXI 
3.50, iXxi 

3.50.000 

3.50, IXX I 

3. \I,0(H) 
.3.50,01X1 
3.riO,(X«) 

3.50, (XXI 

3.50, (Xpo 
350,01X1 

4.50, (X HI 
4.50, (XXI 
-.550, OtX) 
550,(XX) 


>82,, SMI 
li:t,.Wi 
11.5,642 
Ml, 4.87 
73, M 
96,414 
116,627 
110,13.5 

120 , ir> 

124.. ^r97 
1^,212 
123,398 
106. n« 

m. 784 
138,310 
I 148, 6<5 
I • 1.36,896 
1 1.3.5,127 

■ 137,861 
1.51,222 

■ 1.52,rfl3 

: 146,. 54 5 

1 45., 702 
1 4:1. 7.51 

' 143,3.57 

' 1 4.5, 235 
' 146,374 

j 1.53,418 
i.y>,4i6 
1.52, K!)3 
f 1.56,048 
I 145,593 


1137,290 I 

■ 2 : 12 , 4 (i:* . 

2.3.5.. >2.5 ‘ 
193,046 ! 
I. Ml.. 502 ' 
209, 887 


I l' 5 timat( 8 l. * 

* Income lwiO-18(V» from auditor’s reiMtrls. * 

* Income lS6.5-is6Kfrcm .siijii^ruitoncleni’s rctiorts. \ 

* Income IK6<-69 to 1877-7" from siyierlntcnaent’s report for 1877-7 

* -Sudilor’s fleures IjCRln. 

* Vor 15 months, Oct. l, 1869, to Jon. I4 1871. 


, p. xxxvni. 


110.3,640 , 

i.39,84I I 

i 

237,515 ' 
367,690 
281 , 874 
2H1. 2.53 
27.5, 965 
I 2<J,870 
I 28:4.870 
231,774 
268,731 

233.978 
112,783 
413,849 
290,2.'i0 

45,411 
4 534,622 
500,409 
581, 3K9 

604.979 
.522,811 
474,347 
484,214 
348, H)1 
367,243 
377, .560 ! 


• 76,412 ' 

•G6,9WI ■ 

397,479 

392,905 

418,006 

•.’X36,499 

*.511,540, 

523,353 

615,990 

1*566,460 

4 2;i,lMi ' 


• 174-, 1.<I 

* lS4,;rr9 ■ 

* 2tXt,(XX) 1 

71 a, 198 : 
1 698, 69S 

699. 76.5 1 

j I 

698,672 ’ 
‘ 693, (do j 

806,271 
738,577 

ix 

1 

JMI9,124 ■ 

1 

826,054 
1 817,242 

1 803,0(X1 

' 916,059 I 

V- 


U 24.5,246 ■ 

1,180,283 j 

1*257,129 ■ 

1,204.135] 


11. 6S 
l.M 
l.U 


i.47 

1 . 2 » 

1.46 

1.50 

1 . 2 » 

1.17 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

1.02 

1.04 

.08 
1.03 
1. 21 
1.22 
•1.17 
1.14 
1.17 
!.47 
1.34 
1.27 
1.27 
1.30 
1.40 

1.38 
t.37 
1.40 

1.39 
1.27 
1.44 
1.67 
1.79 


» For 9 months, Jon. 1 to Oct. 1. 1871. Since that date the fiscal ycvar has run Oct. 1 to Rent, 30. 

* Finnrs in this column, 1879-80 to and including 1889-90, are private contributions ananotcxmnCed 

in auditor’s report. ' 

• Figures of superintendent : poll lax then a local matter and not reported to auditor. 

Income 1887-88 to dale from atidilhr’s rejiorts. Prior to 1887-Hs totals exceed auditor's by &mount 
of poll tax. Prior to 188:i auditor gives only re^^lpts of sixteenth section fimdsv 

>) The law of Feb. 23, 1890, and subsequent laws provided 9165,000 to cover the total Interest carried by 
these funds. 

>*.From 1900-1901 the figures In this (xihimn are the special State tax of 10 cents on the hundred levied 
by the legislature of 1890 and the 30-cent tax provided by the (x>nsUtutk>D of 1001. 


% 
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PUBUC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN ALABAMA, 
Taiile 3. — 5cAoo/ mrnwA— ContiimiHl . • 


V«*rs. 


1002 .1, 
IWS^A. 
i0(H-:>. 
I0av«. . 


1007-^ 

I0(»-0 



1010-11 

1011-12..^. 

1012- 1.1 

, WI3-U 


thftM fimJ.v 


ImesiH 
j funds: 
SU- 
leenlh 
seoiloii 
funds 
I and sur- 
plus r\*v- 
euue. 

1 Mlsteb 
1 taneuas, 

; inrtiut- 1 
j Iiij; ImiI- i 
I on(t^. j 

; i 

II M, airt 

> l.M.W 
' lV>,fi(ir 

> IM.4Wi 
157,653 

1 Iny.i.M ! 

: r.t, 7Si4 ] 

1 M).9;t4 !, 

I 60.7(ift I. 

l.W.27^ 

i rd.2i« ■ 

159,192 

•59. mi 

bill. mi J 

1 *51. m 

ltiu.2;(2 

• t'iO, 771 

pu ,n*.4 

* 57.11.7 

i*;2.u2< 

•73.929 

798 j 

tV 


Stale ap- 

lions, 
specisj 
ainl wn- 


I 


rod lax. 



1 

.Vvair 

■ 

aMe 

oily ami ; ' 

' funds 

c»untv • ' — , , 

Kr 

fi) i>roprl- I Total. j 

t'apita 

«lkms. 

of 

1 

1 i 

si'hotd 


jKipu. 
Ittt Kill. 


mprr m leruie nt r e ix >r i s (.* m ti voiii | 't whx'h’ lI eTiuk/Vo /iiT * '* ^ ry Ttia 

saSSiES 

•Ibid., p. lu. * ' 

• £“* t )■ anpropr iniiu os onJ y , 

■■Supermteudem':! rriwri, 1911-14, p, 119. 

Taih.k 





; 

; Mburlhi- 
I ntviu.'i. m- 





, 'Veers. 

1 i>l;ll fi>r 
while 
li'o^'hers. 

j fludmi; 

I sujH*r\ i- 
1 and 

Normul 

sctxKils. 

Total for ; Totjirrx- , 
nrcTo i iioiiiliiuniit, ! '^slojice 
letw'hM^ : ;.U purihi.M^. *'*«»'*• 


.. ' 



\ 






ir.ilKm. 



1855... 





1 


1858. . . 
1857- . . 






‘ 11411,825 : 


18« 

1850 

1860...V 

ISfil 

1882 

im 

ISM 

1M5 

IS85-W 

1888-87 


• ^om treasurv fo7 all i)un>OBe(!. 

. funds, not reiwrted to auditor, 

tor tea^ilij**^ to substantially like Unsse for 1848 and 1857. 

• This waajhe araount reported to auditor, 

• Amount i|)portk)i»d» but not all waa used for sohoots. 


* 4 4 1 

* 2«;t,«70 i 
2;ii.:;4 1. 
268,731 I 
233,978 . 

1 . 

•413,849 j. 
•290,250 j. 


rractioally all expand Uures of those days were 




PUBLIC, SCUOOL STATTSTICft, 18.W-1014, 

Table 4.- ^School rsp^uhturfjt — 4<»ntinuo<l, 
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]< 4 fVi W. 
isfi'* 

is: I . . 
1 S 71 r: 
isn r;t . . 
i<r.t 74 . . 
1 S 74 - 7 .S. . 
is:v 7 »i . 
1 S 7 A 77 . 
1 S 7 T- 7 K 
ISTn tv 
iS 7 l> HJ 
l.-v-O 
IS^l s: 

1 ^SJ Ki 
ISJ^i M. . 
Lvi* .S.S 
1 S<V.*« . 

ISSfi ,S 7 . 
1*^7 :W .. 

K«» 'll 

l**^J . 

ISS «-*+4 . 
WM < 1 .S 
1 *«A . 

I Sf.to '.»? . . 
I '^>7 
IS'N W 
- IKV!* 

I 

1 ^ 11 -i. .. 
I'.flj . 
r«tt -4 
idOi :» . . . . 
i*tt r>. . . , 

iw:~h. , . . 
I'-KK-V 


Years. 

j 

; Ti.'aU(»r 
1 vhtte 
1 leeched. 
1 
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• ^ ADDEND I'M. . ' ' 

jVft<‘r the above story of piiblic school e<biration was put Into tyjH? 
the State legislature met hi ils rt»gular (luadreiiHial sossioit early in 
January, -1915, ami afU»r remaining in scission for 20 legislative da}Ti 
adjoununl 011 February 19 to rt»assemble on July IJ, [1,915. 

The principal (‘ducational work accoinplished iiK'lum^ ' an act 
providing for a littTacv couiiuission, and an act aut'horixing the 
State board of examiners to grant teftcher certificate^ to gmtfuat<'»s 
of CA»rtain institutions of higher learning wlm have had an amount of 
nifessional triwning approved l\v J^^id board <»f e:^ a miners, and t<v 
thoHt* who hold un^pired certificates in other Stales ft»r a lime not 
to exceed that of tj^ unexpired certificate. 

By a jtwo-thirds vole the legislature submitted to the people for 
popular r&tification a proposed aniendmenl to the State eonstitution, 
providing that the counties be given power to levy a^ speciiil' tax 
not exceeding 50 cents on $100 and tiiat llu^ sciiool districts, includ- 
ing incorporated cili(*s or towns, be also giv<‘ii pow(T to levy A 
special tax of not over 50 cents on $100, provided ‘’that no distriK 
tax shall be voted or eollected except in such counties ns arc 
levying and collecting not less than a 3-inill special county lax.’' 
No tax may be levied except by consent of tlie majority of the voters, 
who may also fix the rato arid the time the tax is jo continue. 

This tav proposition \Vill he pksvsed on by the olectois at the regular 
election to be held in November, 1916. In u final wtinl oC.oxhortation 
Supt. y^eagin says in his last report: 

Thoeoveral linwa of improvomeot suj^Mod i- ihiii report, including better teachers, 
longer terma, bettor attendance, better biuWings, bettor fequlpwent, bettor organi- 
sation, better edminiatration, better aupervision, all depend upon tlio willingneaB 
aiuT authority of the taxpayers to finance tbe^ same. * * * In a word, if Ala- 
bama's educational needs were to be resolved into one supreme requirement and that 
requixement were translated into law, it aliould be written large; l>x:al taxation, 
fiik by counties, and then by districts. 
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1. TRIMARV SOrt^rKS. 

^ fifirroi lAttrr V 

\V. K. lVrr>', April t»i Mart'h (>, 

wUli sixi«entb iM-tion UncUV DOUts/iMivmrnu*^. wni itv^ww wHh of lowtuKips, fhrlr 

appolQUDMiU. qii&Aflrttlkon$, and duttw, and vnb tbr inMibW ol l«acU«r^. !>>ral and daM>^< 
tiuWof ttiaUor f^fAfral ^i«nlORa■ 

(i. R. Puvifl, Si^>t4*ml>or l?0, IK^vS. loAlay \ lS(‘tO 

wUh d^f ^nd dumb iaMnuiKni>, <i\inrnlh nHma>«. noie«, tntfrcwi, vir. -iba 

of th(^>vM^ni.-4niIf on tftr )*nnrm)r^ . ^ 

.Diniil, AlUni, ami TAvIur, Jmn* 1. ISfiO, y* April *J9, f8Cv.S. 

( d <<MiMdmfde ^aiur; fWiiumn i»naMi<'iiIp «lt thji vrf hi\e ul ih» waf p«rVxl. * 

Dr. N. R. Clniitl, Ju!ip 26 to Aupif*( U. 1K0«I, 

(>nl>- % ff\ir p(tiiH»d and of jliRhf \nJivf. 

J. H. SpiMMl, Janti&ry 0 to ttrfolttT 1. 1ST3. 

C^orujjtol maUitv in wfiy vhiff (nhjM !><• ni* :«»fhwd< opw^l that reir. 

m » 

,1ajronVjTH»ujt. < * r.JunitUymii Jimrnoh, fir. 

■' Alalianm tNiumtiunal- 1K57, IS.SS. IS.Sf*. lKK:t (MS.) 

Aluhama filnrational jnuniaj, \ o). 1. January- 1 ISS: o<iifo<l Ity 

\V, K. l\*rry Vol. 2. ttotoWr, 1 V)K-ScpttMnlM^r, IS-VJ. tVUvu. (NlitcMl by 
Nofth K. I^avitt ' 

Alaltaina litHt^iriral wH'ift y. tranaa* tioiift. \o1p. 1-4, lS‘i7-‘*>i. ISl^'.it). lsi4‘^ UHVl. 

Tliae^ v<*lnm«^ (xintain niaiiv t-ontrihuik>n»t of valm* in a <»f f^lucvuloit 

Alabama jimnml of (Nltiration. Mont^foincry, Ajtril, lf<71 (May. 1S71, v..b 1, no. 2, ifl 
fin^t imo.a^ t daily s<MUH 'Juno, l.sTl . 

AIal>ainu Montfonjery, Man h IH. 1K82-Aufnist 2.^, IKSl. 

Alabama Stale toin'hrrV uKsoi-iatiiui trijj^pHl ). l^PK-etklinfr^*. 189tt. .,■ 

Alabama teachers' journal. H^^Tit^v^ib^ July i^lh'cember, 1SS7>, vt^I. 1, no. 6, is the 
earliWt utioiht^r mmmi i-Sept<*mbt'r, IHSil : vol. 4, n:u 12). 

('ity Hi hfKil r^jx)rlJi>, sim n 1S86-87. No earlier years atnui. lliruiiiigham* Montgom-' 
cry, and other towns; 

(VinKtititliotiH, Ftyleral and State* ini. by Krant is Newton Thorjx* « 

Depiirtmont of raluration. Rp|Kirts of the State superinlembuit , ISMt to date, eo t$f 
^ * as pdblisheti exeept^Sii.S ' 

— — Rullctin No. -13 — An fNlnrational survey of three touuties in Alabama. 

Mont|{t)mery , RU-1. ^ • 

* l-Mueatroi^al oxchonfce, Rirminghaiu-Montptimery-Hirmingham, April, 1889 (vol. 1* no. 
1) (4) date. 

No volumes 5 and 6 apfiarrnt]>'. • 

Educator, Himtaville, vol. 16 , no. 11, y* for December, 1013. ' 

A monthly educational and tndustrfal >ournaJ edited to the totecests of .the nesroes. 

Laws. Semion lawff, coded, or revisala. ^ 

Fran the MrUait Umea to date. 
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Mobile.— The board of school commiaaioners and the public school system of Uie 
City and county of Mobile. 1869, 

Notaeen. 

* • - 

Porter, B.'F. Argument in support of a bill introduced by him into the House W 
Repr^ntativeqglfor the preser\'ation of the sixteenth section grank, and to 
eetablish permanently; in the State of Alabama, a common school fund so aa to 
fully secure the intellectual improvement and moral welfare of the youth of the 
y State.” n. p. [1847^8.] 

Copy in ih# Curr>- Collect ion. 

, PubUc documents to date. Including aud^rs' reports, treamirerie reports, governor’s 
measagee. Senate and House joumala, and accompanying papers, etc 
Report from the Committee on education on the subject of public schools Mont- 
gomery, 1852. 14 p. 8“. • ' 

SlgnedChal-IosJV Robinson, ch. House com. on ed,, wit h proposed bill (which failed to become law ), 

,.Re^rt df the' House committee on education. A. B, Meek, chairman. ' Proteets of 
members of the Setmte §nd of the House against the bill enacted into law. 

In House and Senate Joumab, 1853-^. 

Also printed as separates In ('ufry Collection, Montgomery, 18W. 15-f-ll p. 8* 

Report of the Judiciary committe^to whom was referred the “Resolution of inquir>^" 
into alleged “illegal use, or unWful application of the public money, or any 
^und for Mobile county, or other public fund,” Mori^romery, 

School laws, 1854 to date, all special editions. 

Southern educational journal and family magazine. Ed. by F. H. Brooks, Mobile 
1844. * ’ 

Bureau of education has vol. l,no9.4.fl, January-March, liMl. No others saen. 

Said by Owen to be the first educational Journal published In the Suite. 

Southern teacher. Ed. by W. S. Barton, Montgomer>-, 1859-Cl, bimonthly and 

monthly. Vol. 1, July 1859 to July 1860. Vol.'2, August 1860 to April 1861. 

TheNovember*umber,18eO,lsvol.2,no.4; April 1881 Is vol. 2, no. «. No other copies seen These 
are tbe property of the Alabama State department of archlvtw and history. 

Speed, Joeeph H. Addrcea delivered before the Board of educaUou November 23 
1872. Montgomery, 1872. 11 p. 8°. ^ ’ ’ 

State board of education. Journals, 1868-74. 

.\cts passed by State board of education, 1868-74. 

Supreme court reports, Vols. 34 , 44, 82, 83, 1 15, 140, 165, 180. 

' United States Census reports, 1840-1910. 

- United States Statutes at large. 

ijV Many laws in the earlier volumes deal with Alabama, 



2. SECONDARY SOURCES. 

^ Baldwin, Joseph G. The flush times of Alabama and Mississippi, Now York, 1853 
"Blandin, J/r«. Isabella M. E. History of higher education of women in the South 
prior to 1860. Washington, 1909. 

Oives extended accounts of seboob tn Alabama. 


Brewer, Willis. Alabam: her history, resources, war record and public men 
1640-1872. Montgornwy, 1872. , 

Clark, Willis Q. History of education in Alabama, 1702-1889. Washington, 1889. 
CovM the whole field of education. ^ 

I “ f Til® progreesiof education. 7n Memorial Record of Alabama. I pp 154-216 

, .Midiaon, Wifi., 1883 . 
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DuBo66, John W. The life and timee of William IxAnidee Yancey. Biimingham, 

1892. 

DuBofle, Joel C. School history of Alabama. Richmond, Va. [cl908.] 

I* leming, Walter L. Civil war and reconstruction in Alabama. New York, 1906. 

Dased on sourpes: Kener&Uy (air and acciiratf; but (rankly pro-Southem, 

Garrett, William. Reminiscen«>6 of public men in Alabama fot thirty years. At- 
lanta, 1872. 

Mainly biof^phioal 

Hamilton, Peter J. Colonial Mobile. Boeton, 1897. Second edition in 1910. 

See especially ibe second edition, passim. 

Mobile of the Five Flags. Mobile, 1913. 

Hodgson, Joseph. The cradle of tlfe Confederacy. Mobile, 1876. 

Owen, Thomas M. Bibliography of Alabama. Washington, Amor, historical aaso- 
ciatiou, 1898. 

An ext^^inRly valuable classlficaUon and review of the matwials rrJating to the hbtory o! th« 

8uie. ' , 

Alabama Library List, Montgomery, 1912. 

An annotated list of books suitable (or rural scbo<ds, other elementary and high 

schools, and small public libraries. 

^ — Second edition. Montgoipery, 1913. 

Forma State Department of Education Bulletin, No. 30. 

Perry^ William F . The genesis of public education in Alabama. Jn Alabama his- 
torical society. Transactions, II, 1897-1898. p. 14-27. ^ 

Pickett, Albert James. History of Alabama and incidentally of Georgia and Miseifr 
sippi. Annals of Alabama, 1819-1900, by Thomas M. Owen. Birmingham, 1900. 

Roynolds, Bernard. Sketches of Mobile from 1814 to the present time. Mobile, 1868. 
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Abercrombie, J. \V., end public schools of Al*- 
bama, 135; and seoondarv educatiOD, 184-1S5; rec- 
ommendations for public simools, 13S-139. 
Academies. 8u Private schools. 

Academy, near Statesville, Autauca County, 20. 
Administration of schools, 50; unification, 119. 
Agrloultural edaoUlon, discussion, 61-53. 
Agricultural ezp*Timent stations, establishment. 
132. 

Agricultural schools, district, organlutlon and hl»^ 
tory, 136-137, 175-180. 

Aprimtural Society, Oreensborougb, property, 19. 
Alabama, evolution of, 7-15. 

Atoboma, Territonj^f, dlstr^, 11-18; eatabllshed 

Ala^amaf’^/vers^^^ff^l^l^seoondary education, 
154-185; begins summer school, 144. 

Alabama Deaf and Dumb Asylum, work, 182. 
Alabama Educational Association, advocates local 
tnxatioi^ 121; organhation, 76. 

Alabama Kducational7oumal, founded, 76. 
Alabaqjia Fera^e Institute, taaes over property of 
Tuscmdosa Female Academy, 20. 

Alabama OlrLs* Technical Institute, work, 152-183. 
Alabama Institute of Literature and Industry, es- 
tablishment, 20. 

Alabama Journal of Education, merged Into the 
'‘Ad\'aDoe/'lfl0. 

Alabama Uedfcal University, authorised to confer 
degree, 21. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, summer school for 
farmers ^l 44. 

Alabama Progress, establishment, 125, 126, 160. 
Alabama Bchool for Deaf and Blind, work, 154. 
Alabama Teachers^ Journal, founded, 126. 

Alabama (white) Boys’ Industrial ^ool, work, 
183-154. ' 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, industrial schools established, 23-24. 
American settlements, Tomblgbee River, 11. 
Appropriations, 121. 134. 

Appropriations ana expenditures, 104. 

Armstrong, U, C., and public schools In Alabama, 
119-120. 'i 

Athens Female Academy, eatabllsbment, 18. 
Athens Hale Academy, teachers and students 
exempted from mllit^ service, 19. 

Attendance, school, discussion, 196; statistics, 198. 

Baker, N. R., and rural school supervision, 174. 
Baldwin County, fund for schools, 24. 

Dank of Alabama, and school fun^ 27-30. 

Barton Academy, used forjpubllc school, 44. 
Beginning of a new era (18W-I914), 135-140. 

Bibb, Oovcmor, and education. 17. 

Bibliography, 203-305. 

Bfloxi, settlement in 1699, 7. 

Birmingham, public schools. 8u City schoobt. 
Blind, eduoatfon, 184. 

Blountville Acaaen^, funds, 24. 

Board of edncation. State. State Board of Edu- 

cation. 

Books for teachers, recommended, 67. 

Box, L. F., and public education, 115-119. 

Centenary Institute of the Alabama Conferenoe of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, authorised to 
confer degrees,^21. 

Central Masonic institute. 8t€ Masonic U aiverslty . 
CmlAcatce, toathers, legislation regarding, H9-1W. 
Chapman, Reuben, meesage regarding common 
ecoools and agricultural eoucatm, 6l-%a. 
Chickasaw Indl^, aohoeds, 25-24. 

Chisholm, M. A., service as State superlnteadent of 
schools, 54. 

Choctaw Indians, schools, 24. 


Cit^schools, organlutlon and development, 162- 

Clvil War, education during, 75-83; private schools 
prior to, 16-25. 

Claiborne Academy, purchaM of site, 15, 

Clark, T. H., on the boat as an emblem of pn^rsM, 

Civk, W. Q., study of school systems, 45-46. 
Claxton, P. P,, letter of tnnsnuttal, 5. 

Clayton Male and Female Academy, establbhmeat, 
2l; exempted from taxation, 25. 

Ckmd, N. B. , and publloschoolsof Alabama, 89-90; 
on ]^y of public school teachers, 94; on recon- 
struction in the public schools, 54, 

Codification of school Laws, 131. 

Colleges and uolversltlee, 20-22, 144, 154-185. 

C<d^^ H; W., message regardmg common schools. 

Commissioner of Education. 8«t United Stotes 
Commissioner of Education. 

Compulsory education, advocated, 149. 

Conoord Academy, Income, 18, 

Ckmgresslonal district agricultural schools, law gov- 
eruing them amended, 136-137. 

Constitution of 1875, eaucatfooal provisions, 114- 
116. 

Constitution of 1901, educational nrovisloos, 140-142. . 
Coosawda Academy, property, 18. 

Council. W. U., and education of negroes, 171. 
County high schools. Stt High schools, county, 
(’otmty superintendents, apiMintineat and duties, 
116-117; average salary m 1874-75, 109, protest 
ag^nst^^ectln^ froth among lawyers and pollti- 

County system, basis of administration, 143-144. 
Courses of studyj|^7; fiexlble, for ungraded 
country schooVl36; teodenoy to develop into 
cultural, 136. ^ 

Curry, J. t. M.,on education in Alabama, 128-129. 
Curry collection, 6. 

Dayton Literary Association, autb(»1ted to oonfer 
df^ees, 21. 

Deaf and dumb, education, 153. 

Decatur, public schools. See City schools. 

Degrees, 20-31. 

De Narvaes, early visit, 7. 

Da Soto, exploration, 7. 

District agricultural schools, organlxatlon, and his- 
tory, 175-180. 

Du Boee. J. C,, ossooiatejirofesaor of seoondvy edu- 
cation In University of Alabama, 186. 

Duval, O. B.,on educational oonditions in Alabama, 
77-71 ^ * 

Economy in administrative expeosee, 90. 
Educational fund. See School fund, • 

Educational Institutions (1850), 55. 

Educational tournallsm, 126-1%, 160. 

Educational legblatlon. See School laws. 
Enroliment, 69, 106, 130, 148, 195. 

Eufaula, public schools, ate City schools. 

Everp-een Male and Female AcMemy, no spirits 
to be sold In vfctnJty, 31. 

Examinations, teachers, correction ofevlla, 136. 
Expenditures, school, statistlca, 200-201. 
Exploratkms, French and Spanlsbi 7-8. 
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Franklin Female Academy, exempted from taxa- 
tion, 19. 

Freedman’s Bureau, work, 169. 

Funds public, schools supported In part, 23-25. 
General Education Board, and professorships oJ 
seooiniary’ education, 154-185. 
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0«r(^, oootontiai/ betwMO United States, 8; r«la 
tkm to Alabanxa» li* 

Qlrb’ Industrial School. See Alabcu&a Girls' Tech- 
nkml Institute. 

Glover. E. C.. on free textbooks, 148. 

Graded schools, progress, 136. 

Green Academy, establish men i, 18; funds for 
schools, 34, . , 

Greenville Academy, pronertv, 19. > , 

Guoneb. H . C. , ana public schools of A labanu, 139. 
Hairls, E. R., on education in Alabama, 147. 
Harris/ J. G., and public schools in Alabaina, 127. 
Henry County Academy, lottery for building.^, 19. 
High school oommlssloD, 185. ^ 

Hteh schools, county, history. 184. 

Hill, I. W., (md public schools of .Alabama, 142. 
Uobdy, J. B., supervision of rural schools, 175. 
Hodgson, Joseph, first conservative superintendent, 
96; on depressing elemenu in school life, 100; on 
negro education, 85-88. 

Howard Collet, Eulowed to pant degrees, 21. 
Hundley, O. H., and amendment of the constitu- 
tion. 130. 

Hundlev constitutional amendment, 127-134. 
Huntsville Library Co., Incorporation. IK. 
Huntsville State Colored Nectnol and IndastriaJ 
School, wMk, 171. ; 

lUtteracy, statistics, 194-195. 

Immigration, development, 9-15. 

Income, school (1874-75), no. 

Indian trails, lines of travel of Immigrants, 13-13. 

. Indians, mis^n schoob, 23-24. 

Industrial education, ne^oes, 171-172. 

Industrial school for white girls, established, I3l. 
Industrial schot^, 23-24, 182-184. 

Jefferson Academy, establishment, 13; funds raised 
by lottery, 18. 

Jounialbm, educational. See Educational Jour- 
nails m. 

Lafayette (Female ) Academy , memorial to Congress 
for quarter section of land« 24 . 

La Grange College, charter and plans enlarged, 22; 
establlmment,‘19. 

Lancastrian plan for school, HuntsvUle, 19. 

Land grants, sixteenth sections (1819-1914), pultlic 
school su pport, 26-4 1 . 

Land notes, sixteenth-seclkm, Il9. 

La Salle, idea of French Empire, 7. 

Laws. Bchool. School laws. 

Le^latlon, school. See School bwk. 

Llbrariea and library organisations, rural schoob, 
177-178. 

Lotteries, for educational purposes. See Private 
schoob. 

Loublana, Province of, encouragement of immigra- 
tion by English, lO-u. 

UoGehee (Allege, chartered, 22. , 

Madison College, IncornoratioD, 20. 

McKleroy, J. M., on educational oonditlons in Ala- 
bama, 106-100. 

Manual Labor institute of South Alabama. See 
Madison College. 

Martin, W. J., on school lands, 39. 

Maacmic University, eatabllshod, 22. 

Medical College of toe State of Alabama, chartered, 

22 . 

Meek, A. B., and establishment of public school 
i^stem, 58-63. 

Military education, appropriations, 79. 

MQton Academy, lottery for buUdlngs, 18. 

Mission schoob, for Indiana, 23-24. 

Mobile, bbtory of public schoob, 162; Income and 
expenditures of schoob, statbtlcs, 47; local taxa- 
tkm^or schoob, 122; loss In annual revenue, 151; 
oldntsetUement, 11; rise of public Mboob, 42-47; 
sb^^le^tween the old regime and the new, 

Mobile ColleM, eatabllshment, 20. 

Mobile CouD^, system of schools, 115. 

Montgomery, publlo schoob. See Cltv schoob. 
MontgomOT Academy, lottery for buildings, 18. 
Moulton Library Company, gta hlbhMftnt7 18. 

Negroes, entitled to share of sixteenth-section fund, 
86^: Illiteracy, 194; schoob, 156-167, 168-172, 175, 
198-202; sUtisUa, 9; suffrage, 191. 


Normal InsUtutes, supported by Peabody fund, 126. 
Normal s.'hoob, history and activities, 126, 165-161 ^ 
stattetics, 20O-2Q1; white male teacners, at Flor- 
ence, 101. 

North Alabama College, chartered, 22. , 

O’Neal, Governor, on educational legislation In 
Alabama. 163-154.. 

Opelika, publicschoob. 5re City schoob. 
Organliatlon of schoob, weakness of law of 1854 
64-65. ' 

Owen, T . M., and rural school libraries, 1 77-1 78, 

IVmer, Solomon, and public schoob of Alabama, 

120 . 

j*»l«raon, tv. B., and negro education 170. 

I eabody fund, and normal InsUtules, 125; training 
U'arhers, 157-158. ’ 

professorship, Unlversitj* of Alabama, 

Perr>', W. F., and sixteen th-aectioD funds, 116* 
on character and value of svhoolhouses, 76* on 
condition of public schoob, 56-57; defense of the 
^tj;superinU:ndents, 74: on Increase of school 
rund.TO; on organisationof schoob, 63-64; on the 
textbook questian, 77. » wu 

PbllUps, J. n., on local taxation of sdioob. 124. 
Phylomathian Society, establishment, 19. 

Pickett, A. J., on immigration to IxHibiana, li. 
Plepoe, John, and estabibhment of first American 
school. 17. 

Population, census of 1880, 14-15. statbtlml view of 
growth from 1800-1910, 9; statbtlcal view of the 
sources, 1850-1900, 9; white, iiU860, 55. 
Population, school, statbUcb, 197. 

Porter, B. F.,and sixteenth sectlw grants, 30-32. 
I'roperty, school, statbtlcs, 197; value. 174. 

Private schoob, before the Civil War, 16-25; Im- 
IHirtance, 126. 

I\ibUc and private schools, differentiation between, 
50. 

Ihiblic schoob, reorgan batlon and vrogna (1876- 
1898), 114^34; (IK56-I8«i5), work, 69-83. 

Reading circles, teachers, hbtory, IM; organba- 
tion. 125. / -r* 6 

Reebnstruction period, schoob during, 84-113. 
Kedbtricting public schoob, 142-143. 

Revenues, school, statbtlcs, 199-200. 

Ke3molds, K. M., on sale of school lands, 36-37, - 
Roads, Improvement by Federal Government, 13, 
Rural schoob, libraries and library orgaobations 
in-178; slatbtlcs, 173-176. 

Rutland, J. R., and secondary education, 186. 
K^w,J. B., on educational conditions in Alabama,*^ 

Si. Stephens Academy, establishment, 18. 

Salaries, county superiuiendenls. See County su- 
perintendents’ salaries. 

Salaries, teachers. See Teachers' salaries. 

School adminbtration, 50. 

School attendance, dbctission. 196. 

School codes of 1877 and 1879, 116, 119. 

School dbtrlcts, creation of separate, 132; imwer to 
levy taxes, 122-124; taxatiw,127. 

School expenditures, statbtlcs. 200, 201 . 

School fund, 58, 62. 107. 124, 135; admtnbtration of 
sixteenth section lana, 26-41 ; apportionment, 75- 
76, 85, 07-9&; appropriation during war Pfflod, 
79; dbUibuted In the year 1856, 69-70; btoirae, 
69,73; Indebtedness ofState to, 34, 35: insuffident 
to meet needs, 150; principal of the sixteenth seo- 
tion, 41; under constitution of 1901, 145. 
Schoolhouses, 44-45; character and vaJue, . 70-71 ; 
criticism, 144-145; Issuing bonds for, 136; need of 
better, P26; rural, 172-173. 

School Improvement Association, and rural sohool 
work. 176. 

School indenmity lands, sale, 131. 

School laws, dbcusslon, 71-^, 101-113; first passed, 
42-43; general administration of schoob, 149; his- 
tory. 66-64; organization of pubUo schoob, 48-^; 
teachers' oeitlllcates, l49-l5o. Set aUo Schod 
codes. 

School money, law regarding apjMrtlonnient, 40. 
School organlzatioh, weakness oflaw of 1854, 64-66. 
School population. In the year 1856, 69; sutbtios, 
197. 
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Rchool prop«rt7, statisUos, 197, 302. 

Bohool revenuM, fluUatks. 100-300. 

School srstam, rAwim^ of history and conditions, 
187-201 

School tenn, In 18S7-88, 134: minimum length Axed, 
137. , 

School township, Ar«t Incorporation, 27. 

School year, statistics, 1V7. 

Secondary education, and the Vnlver^liv of Ala- 
bama, 184-1S5. 

Scoondfl^ schools. Set High schools. 

Soltha, public schools. Ste City schools. 

Settlements, early territorial da>'s, 11-13. 

Shepherd, C. 0., on general Inteipretat Ion of school 
law, 73-73. 

Sibley, J. L., supervision of negro niral schools, 17r>. 

Sixteenth-section land notes, 119. 

Slaughter, J. N., on method of selecting State and 
oounty superintendents, 121. 

Smith, Walter, on publlc-echool buildings. 44. 

Solemn Grove Academy, annukl income, Is. 

Somerville, James, on Mucatkmal provisions of the 
constitution of 1875, 115-118. 

Southern UlHtary Academy, hinds rabeil by lot- 
tery, 22. 

Southwest AJabama Agricultural School aud Ex- 
periment Station, vork, 179. 

.Sparta Academy, lottery W buildings, 18. 

tipeeti , J . 11 . , on educational experiences of t he past , 
101 . 

Spring Hill College, permitted to confer degrees, 20. 

Slate l»ard of education, establishment and func- 
tion, 87-88. 

State school system, experimental period In organ- 
ixation, 48-57; organlxatlon. &8-0a! 

State superintendent of schools, 56-57, 89-90,96, 119- 
120, i:i5, 146, 302; duties, 6l, 67-68; protest against 
selecting from among lawyers and ]^liticiun.s, 121. 

Siivtistlcs of educational Institutions, public and 
private, 50. 

Staiisllts of public schools, 69-70, 78-79, 105-106, 
124-125, 1 1.8, 197-202; ReoonstrucUon period, 94. 

Summer school^ 144. 

SummorAeld Female Seminary, establishment, 

20 . 

Superintendent , State. See State superintendent of 
schools. 

Superlntendeius, ouuniy. See County superintend- 
ents. 

.Supervision, county, progress, 137; lack of efRcJeatT 
Ui school act, 02; private schools, 16-17; rural 
schools, 174-1^. 

Supreme Court of the I'ulted .Statm, decision 
regarding school lauds, 40. 


Taxation, public schools, IncreaM in 1888-49, 121; 
local, lil-124, 133, 135-136; n)ethods. 151; no law 
exempting school prop^y tQl 1832, 15; recom- 
menualluns, IM-lw; school districts, 137; special - 
districts, 126; under constitution of 1901, 1^143 

Tavlor, J . B . , on educational condltfons In Alabama, 
8UK3. ' 

Teoicher!i, examination and certlAratlon, 144; exam- 
inations, correction of evils, 136; exempts from 
milliaiy service In 1825-36,24; BtatlstiC3,19T; 
expenditures for, 200-201; training. See Ncimal 
schools. 

TetV'hers' associations, discussion, 158-159; organ!- 
eat Ion, 125. 

Teat-hen' certlAcates. legislation, 149-150. 

Teat'hers' institutes, new law passed, 156; organt- 
cation, 125. 

Teachers' salatlen, difference between city and rural 
Instructors, 150; hth schooH, 186; In 1867-72, 101; 
Hecousthiellon period, 94. ' 

Tennes.see, relation to Alabama, 15. 

Textt>ook commission, created, 130. 

Textbooks, 65-07, 77; <mangea and varlatkKU, 126; 
State sj'stem during Reconstruction period. 95. 

Thomas, J. 6., and secondary education, 186. 

Township, school, first Incorporation, 27. 

Tuition fees, public schools, 137. 

Turner. J. O., and public schools of Alabama, 131. 

1‘u.scalooKa, public schools. Sa City schoob. 

Tiwraltxwa Female Academy, raising funds by 
lottery, 19. 

Tuscolixwa Library Company, property, 19. 

Tuskegee Normal School, ostablbhment and work, 
171-172. 

United States Comml&>k>nGT of Eduction, and 
edttcallun lit Alabama, 127. 

ly Diversity of AlUbama. r.iid s«-<indary education, 
184-185; summer scboc)l, 144. 

Valley Creek .Veademy, grant of Iamb, 24. 

Washington, Booker T., and negro education, 109, 
172. 

Washington Academy, establbhment, 17. 

Wesleyan Female A<^emy, inuorpuration, 20. 

West Florida, reorganization of territory by Eng- 
lish, 8. 

Wflcox Society, property, 19. 

Willingham, H. j., and public schoub in Alabama, 
146; on school attendance, 196. 

-Winston, Governor, vetoes various college and 
academy acts, 16. 

Winston, J. A., on county superintendents, 73. 

Women, education, 18-19, 20-21, 24-25, 131, 18^183. 
See alto I'rlvate sidioob. 
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1906 . 

tNo. I. Education bill of lOOti for England and Wales as it passed the House of ('ommons, .Vnna T. Smith. 
fKo. 2. OttDian views of American education, with particular referenoc to industrial developmeoL 
WtUlam N. Ilailmann, 

♦No. S. {state school s>'stems: Legislation and Judicial decisions relating to public education, Oct. 1, lOOi 
^ to Oct. 1, 1900. Edward C Elliott. 15cts. * 

1907 . 

fNo. 1. Tbecdntlnuatlon school in the I'nited States. Arthur J. /ones. 

fNO. 2. Agricultural education, inclu^llng luturo study and school gardens. Jama R. Jewell. 

tNo. 3. The auxiliary schools of Germany. Six lectures by B. Uaennei. 

No. 4. The elimination of pupils from school. Edward -L. Thorndike. 


tNo. 1. On Uie training of persons to teach agriculture Id the public schools. Liberty H. Bailey. 

tNo. 2. List of publications of tbo I'niUHl Slates Bureau of Education, lSii7-u)07. 

fKo. .1. Bibliography of education for 1907. James IngerstiU*\\'yer, jr., and Martha L. I’helps. 

fNo. 4. Music etiucation in tho Unitctl States: schools and departments of music. Arthur L. Manebesttt. 

•No. 5. Education in Kormosa. Jule^ H. Arnold. lOcts. 

•No. 6. Tbo apprenticeship system in Its relation to industrial education. Carroll D. Wright. 15 cts. 
tNo. 7. Slate school systems: II. L^islatlon and Judicial decisions relating to public education, Oct U 
llXXl, to Oct. 1, IWW. Edward C. EUiotl. 

tNo. 8 . Statistics of State universities and other Institutions of higher education partially supported by Um 
Stale 1W7-S. ' 

1909 . 

•No. 1. Facilities for study and research in the offices of the I'nited, States Government in Washlngbtt. 
Arthur T. Hadley. lOcts. 

•No. 2. Admission of Chines students to American ooUega. Jolm Fryer. 25 cts. 

•No. 3. Daily meals of school children. Caroline L. Hunt. lOcts. 

tNo. 4. The teaching staff of secondary schools In the I'nited States; amount of education, lengtli of exp^ 
rieoco, salaries. Edw*ard L. Thorndike. 

No. 5. Statistics of public, society, and school Libraries in 1908. j 

♦No. 6. Instruction In the fine and manual arts In tbo United Stata. A statistical monograph. Hoary 
T. Bailey. 15 cts. 

No. 7. Index to the Reports of the Commissioner of Education, 1807-1907, 

♦No. 8. A teacher's professional library. Classified list of 100 titles. 6 cts. ^ 

♦No. 9. BlbUfgtraphy of education for 1908-9. 10 cts. 

No. 10. Education for eSIciency in railroad service. J, Bhlrley Eaton. 

♦No. 11. Statistics of Stale universities and other institutions 'Of higher education partially supported fay 
the Slate, 1908-9. Sets. • 

... 1910 . 

•No. 1. The movement for reform In the teaching of religion In the public schools of Saxony. Artoy A, 
^how. Sets. 

No. 2. State school systems; III. L^lslatlon and Judicial decisions relating to public educatUw, Oot.lU 
1908, to Oct. 1, 1909. EdwardC. EUiott. 

fNo. 3. List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, 1867-1910. , 

fKo. 4. The biologic^ stations' of Europe. Charles A. Kofold. 

♦No. S. American eohoolhouses.. Flettto B. Dreeslar. 7Scts. 

fNo. S. Statistics of State tmlvonlties and other Institutions of higher education partially supported fay 
the State, 1909-10, 
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«No. 1. BlbUofraphy of adMcto tMchlag. 5 cts. 

•No. 3. Opportunities for gimdunts study In offrloultun In the United SinUs. A. C. Uoniilmn 5 ct$ 
fNo. S. A^eacdoi for the Impiovemeat of teMdnts In servtoe. WlUUm C . Hued^cer, i5 cu. 

*No. 4. Rep(Ht of the oommlsBlon appointed to study the systeoi of education In the ptTlillc schools of 
« DalUmore. 10 ots, 

^o. 6. Afeaiid itredeoestfusofaohoola andnolUfes. George .!>• 10 cu. 

•No. 6. Oraduate work tn mstbematlce In universities and in other institutions of II to grade in iho i nltrd 
States. 5 cts. 

tNo. 7. Uodergraduatfo work In paatbemattos in ooUeges and uniTerstiies. 

tNo. S. RiamtnatioQS In tnathematlcs, other than those set by the teacher for his own classsti. 

No. 9. Hathematlcaln the technological schools of ooUeglate Rrado In the UnitM Stateif. ' 

I fNo. 10. BibUogrephy of eduMtlon for 1900- lO. 

fNo. 11. Bibliography of child study for the years \90H^9. 

fNo. 13. Training of teachers of elemental^' and seoondan* mathematics. 

*No. 1.^ Hatbemstlcs in the (deoientar)' schoob of the United States. l.*> ci^. 

•No. 14. Provision for exceptional dhildren in the public schoob. J. II. Van .'^irklo, Llghtnor Witmer, 
and I^etmard r. Ayrea. 10 cb- 

•No. lA. Eduoatlonal system ^f China as recently reconstructed. Harr>‘ K. Kuiii. lOcls. 
fNo. 16. Mathamatios in the public and private seoondar)* schoob of iho t'niied Buies. 
fNo. 17. List of pubUoatloDS of the Unit^ States Bureau of Education, f>ctot>or, UM 1. 
fNo. 16. Teachers* oertiftcatesbsueil under general State laws and regulation.*;. 11. Updegrafl. 

No. H. Btatbtlcs of $taie unlveralUos and other lostiUiliona of higher e<lucai:on partially sup(>imed by 
the Bute. 1910-n. - 

I&IB. 

•No. 1. A course of study tor the properatlon of niral^hool teachers. F. Uuichler ami W . J. Craig. 5 cb. 
fNo. 3. klathematlcs at 'West Point and Annapolb. 

•No, 3. Iteport of oommliice on uniform records and reports. 5 cts. 

•No. 4. Ualhematlcs in technical socomdary schoob in the United Bialc.s .scu 
•No. 5. A study of expenses of city school systems. Harlan t'pdegraff ions 
•No. 6. Agricultural education in secondary schoob. 10 cts. 

•No. 7. Educational status of nurolng. U. Adelaide Nutting. 10 cut. 

•No. 8. Peace day. Fannie Fern Andrews. Sets. (Later publication, No. r.M0cta.J 
•No. 9. Country schoob for city boys. William B. Myers. 10 cts 
fNo, 10. Bibliography of education In agriculture and home economics. 
fNo. II. Current eduoatlonal topics, No. t. 

fNo. 12. Hutch schoob of New Netberland and colonial New York. W'liUam II. Klluatrick. ' 

•No. n. Influences tending to improre the work of the teacher of mathematics. A cb. 

•No. 14. Report of the American oommlssloDers of the International commission <>n iho teaching of mattie* 
matlcs. 10 cts. 

fNo. IS. Cuntt4 educational topics. No. It, 

^o. 16. The reorganized school playground. Henry fl. Curtb. 

•No. IT. The Uontmsorl system of education. Anna T. Smith, 'p cts. 

•No. 18. Teaching language through agrioulture and domestic soionoc. M. A. 1/Oiper Sets. 

•No. 19. Professional dbtiihullon of college and university graduates. Bailey H, BurriU. locts. 
fNo. 20. Roadjuknwnt of a rural high school to the needs of the oonimunity . H. A. Brow n. 
fNo. 21. Urban and runU common-school slatbtLcs. Harlan Updegratf and WillTumll. 1 Ichj<I. f 
No. 23. Public and private high achoob. , 

^o. 23. Special oolleotioDS in Ubraiiealn the United States. W. D. Johnston and I. G. Mudgu. lO cts. 
fNo. 24. Currept educational topdes, No. lU. 

fNo. 25. Ids! of publications of U» United Stotes Bureau of Education, 1912. 

fNo. 26. Bibliography of child study for the years 1910-11. " ' ^ 

No. 27. Ilbtory of public-echool education In Arkansas. Stephen U. Weeks. 

♦No. 28. CulUvatlng school grounds In Wake County, N. C. Zebulon Judd, i cus. 

No. 29. Bibliography of the teaidilng of mathwmwiiA* ^ 1900-1912. D. E- Smith and Ch>A. t^oldziheL 
No. 30. Latlo-Amerlcan universities and special schoob. Edgar E. Brandon. » 
fKo. SI. EduoaUonal directory, 1912. 

fNo,82. Blbliogr^ihy of exdeptlonal ebUdren and their education. Arthur Mac Honald. 
fNo. 83. Statlstlos of Btate universities and other institutions of higher e<lucatlon partially supported by 
the Sbte, 1912. 

1918 . 

No. 1.*' Monthly reottfd of oumnt educational pubUoatlons, January, 1913. 

•No. 2. Training oooreee for rural teachers. A; C. Monahan and E. 11. Wrlgbt. Sob. 

•No. 8. The f*»**J*i"g of modem languages In the United States. Charles 11. Uandsohin. 15 ob. 
•No.4.'Pfeaentataadard8ofhlgbflf education In the United States. George £. MaqLean. 20oU. 
fNo. A. Monthly noord of ourrent educational pubUcationa. F sbruary , 1913. 
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•No. 6. Agricuitoiml hatnictka in high Khoola. C. H. Robtoon and F. B. J«ks. ^ ota. 

•No. 7. CoUoge BnUunoo requirMnunU. CUrenoe P. Klngstey. 10 eCa. 

•No. ^ The sutus of rural oduoatkm in the United Btatm. A. O. iCooahan. 10 «a. 
tNo. 9. Consular ropcrts oo ooatinuatlaa achools tn Pruisk. 
tNo.,10. Uonthlj roowd of currrnt educattooal putdkstWau. Uarah, 1910, 
tNo. II. UonthJy record of aineni oducatlonal puhlicatkns, Aprils 19IJ. 

•No. IZ The promotion M peace. Fannie Krm AtKliews. 10 OU. 

•No. 13. gundards and tcsU for mcasiiraig the efflc knr)- of schoob or STstema of ecbooU. 4 eta. 
tNa U. Agriculture Intlrunioa tn seoondar^* schools. 
tNo. 15. UODlhly nxonl of nirrvnt cdueailormJ pul >lkni Ions, May, 191.3, 

•No. Ift. Hii-llopraphy of mMicaJ injiKvtton and h«Jih supi^rvislon. 15 eu. * ' 

^ tNo. 17. \ iradp school for girls. A prriimtnar>- Im-ostlgailon tn a i)'pical maoubcturini: ritv Worwei^ir 
Maas. , " 

•No. Ifi. The nfloenlh intoOMLioual congrms on hygiene and demography. Fletcher U. Drvealar to ctt. 
No. 19. Omnan indusUial education and Ua letsons for the United 8ut«. Uolmna BecAwith 15 ct. 
•No. 20. IHiteraey in the United Siatea. 10 cU. 
tNo. 21. Monthly record of current educational puh Moat ions, June, ifli.3. 

♦No. 22. BiMlograpfcy o' Industrial, vocational, and trade educatioo. lO rta 

•No.23. TheGeorgiacluhatlheStateNonnalBohoal,ALhens.«a..!orihesludyofnjrmisocluUjcr I' f 

Branson. 10 etc. • . ^ ‘ 

•No. 24. comparison of public education in (lermany and in the Untied States. Georg Kerschemtviuer 
5 cts. 

•No. 25. Industrial e.lucatlon In Uolumhus, Oa. Iloland Ji. Daniel. 5 cu. 
tNo. 26. Good roads arl>or day. Susan B. SIpe. 
tNo. 27. Prison schoob. A.C. HUI. 

•No. 28. Expressions on Mucation by .American statesmen and publiebU. 5 eta, 

•No. 29. AocredUed secondary aehoob in the ttnilcd Suies. Kendric U. Bil>oock. 10 eU. 

•No. 30. Education in ;he South. 10 eta. 

•No. 31. Special fmturcs tn city school systems. lOrts. 

No. 32. Educational suncy of Monigumcry ('ouniy, Md. 
tNo. 33. Monthly rtKorrl of cummt iHlucaiioual publications, Septrmlw, iiti i, 

•No. 34. Ponskm s>*»lcms in Grerft BriUin. Raymond \V. Slos, lOcts. 

•No. 35. \ list of books suited ;o a higb*«chool library. 1.5 cts. 

•No. 36. Report on the work of the Bunsau of Education for the natives of Alaaka, 1911-12. lOcts, 

No. 37. Monthly record of current educational publlcatioiu, Oci<K»er, lui.3. 

•No. 38. Economy oi time in education. 10 eta. 

No. 39. Elompnlao* industrial school of Cleveland, Ohio. W. N. n^um.nn 
•No. 40. The roorgaobed school playground. Henry 8. Curtte. 10 cts. 

•No. 41. The roorganiiai ion of secondary education.. lOcis. 

No. 42. An piperlmenial rural school at Winthrop Collogp. H. S. Browne. 

•No. 43. Agriculture and niral-Iife day; material for its otisemmec. Eugene C. Brooks. lOcta. 

•No. 44. Organiied health work in schoob. E. B. Hoag. 10 cU. 

No. 45. Monthly record of cunrnt educational pubUoations, November, 1913. 

•No. 46. E ducal iomU directory, 1913. 15 cts. 

•No. 47. Teaching material in Government puldicatlons. K. K. Noyw. lO cts. 

•No. 48. School hygienp. W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 15 cts. 

.S“' Il*' “ TennassM coumry-IUe hifh school. A.C. Uomhsn lui.J Adwns l-hailns. 

No. SO. The FlichhurK pUn of cooporativo Industrial education. M H. McCann, in cl. 

•No. 51. Education of the Immigrant. 10 eta. 

•No. 52. Sanitary scboolhouses. L^al requirementa in I/Kllana and Ohio. 5 cts. 

No. 53. Honlbly record of current educational publications, December, 1913. 

No. 54. Cocsular reports on industrial education tn Oennany. 

No. 56. Legisbtlon and Judicial decisions rebting toeduoatlon, Oct. 1, 1900, to Oct 1 19P James C 
, Boykin and WUliam R. Hood. * 

tNo. 66. Some suggestive features of the Swiss school system. William Knox Tate. 
tNo. 57. Elemcmtary education tn England, with special referanoe to I>on.lon, Livtftpool, and ManchwUT. 

]• L. Kandel. 

No. 68. Educational system of rural Denmark. Harold W. Foght. 

No. 60. Bibliography of education for 1010-11. 

No. «0. Statistics of State unlrersttiet snd othw fnatltutfons of hiKber cducsilon pertUlv supported !,» 
the State,. 191 3-13 - 1 / 


m 


1914 . 

•No. I. Monthly record of current educational publioaliom, January, 1914, 6 cte. 
Na 2. Compulsory school attendanoe. 

•No. 3. Monthly raooni of current educational pubUoations, February 1014. 0 ots 
No. 4. The school wd the start in life. Meyar BloomflehL 


If BULLBjw'OF THB BUREAU OF EDUCAnok. 

A TIm tolk h||b kImS^ Dfloavk. L. L. FniiiRi. 

Ko. A Eludercirtant Id Uw Uolt«d 8ut«. 

No. T. ICoothlj record of curraDt edwmlloDol pabl loot tons, Moroh^ 191A ' 

No. A Tba Uonodbueetta homo-pcxi^ect plon of Toctlboot ocrlnillurol ed:K»tk)0. H. W. Stluoa. 

No. 0. Eoothlj record oi euirv.nl educoUoo&l puMWlloue. April, 1014. 

*No. lA Pbysiool (Towth and sdiool procrm. U. T. lUUdwtnl 25 cts. 

•No.,!!. IfoDthly record of ftarcnl eduootloaal pul<Uco(luiu, M»y, lou. 5ct«. 

^o. 11 Rural KiKxdhouMO aod fnxw F.*R. Dnosiar. 50 cU. 

No. 11 Preoeol status of drawing and art In tbe ekmeiitar>- and axoadary i^ools of tba Vnli«d Statw. 
^ Royal 1). Famum. , 

' Na 'U. Vocational ipiidaDcc. 

No. 15. Monthly record of current educational publlcntions. Itidex. 

No. lA The Uhflble rewards of teochtns. Jameo C. Boykin and Rot^erta Kln^. 

No. 17- tJoDhary surrey of the achoidi of Orance County, Va |toy K. Klannacan. 

No. lA The puhlic-echool system of dary, lod. William P. Uurr%. 

No. 19. I'alrrnlty exteosloQ to the Vnltod 8tat«. Louis K. Hel>«sr. 

No. 3(1. The rural achool and hookwonn dtoesne,. j. A. PertrU. .* 

No. 31. Mmlhly record rtf ctirrent educational paMkmtions, 8ep(emWr, 1914. 

N& 23. The l>anbh iolk hl^ schools. U, W'. Pcfht. 

No. 23. Some trade schotds In Europe. Prank L. Glynn. 

No. 34. Danish elementary rural schools. H. W. Koftht. 

Na 23. Important fealuras In nsral school lmpro>'cment. W. r, liodAea. 

No. 31 Monthly rx'ord of currant educational pubUcatloas, CMober, i9i4. 

*N& 37. Aftricultiiral teachtne. 15cta. 

No. 3!t, The Montessorl method and the kinderfcarten. Kliiabeth ilarrisoa. 

No. 39. The kln<lencart«n In beaerolenl Insiitutloas. 

No. 30. OonsfUklalkm of rural achoots and trausporutlon of pupUs at putHc erpense. f. Mesuhaa 
No. 3i. Report on the work of the Ilureau of Education for the iiativw of .tlaska. 

No. 33. lUblloftraphy of the relation of secondary schaib to hitcher educetUi. U. 1 Walk ley 
No. 33. Music In the public schools. Will Earhart. y 

No. 3t. Library lustn^ Uon In uoiv.'raiilea, colleges, and normal schools. Henry It KN-aiL*. 

No. 35. The training of teachers In England, BooUand, and Germany . t'luulos H. Judd. 

*No. 30. KduiaUou,Lif the home — Tart I. General stalemeot. 1). U. Andreas, 

No. 37. KducaUon for the home — Part If. State legUlaiUkn, schools, agencies. B. II, Andrewa. 

No. 38. KducaUoci for lhahomfr-I*arlUJ. Co'legoa and universUire. II. H. Andr\'a>. 

No.30. Education for the home-* Part IV. Bibliography, I bt of school). It. U. .Kcfdrews. 

No, 40. Care of the health of boys in Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No, 41. Monthly record of current educational publioat loos,*' November, i9lt. 

No. 43. Monthly record of current educational publlcatlous, December, 191 1. 

No. 43. Educational dlrx'tory, 1014-15. 

No. 44, County-unit organisation for the administration uf rural schools. A. C. U.,[iahau. 

No. 45. Ornknila in matbemaiiry. J.C. Brown. 

Np. 46. School savings b^iks. Mrs. Sara L. OberhuUier. 

No. 47. City tralDing schools lor teachers. Prank A. Manny. 

No. 4A The educational muieum of the Bt I,ouis imblic st'hoob C G HaTluoait. 

No. 49. Efficiency and prciwation of rural s< lK'ol-tca<’hcr> II \V Poght. 

No. 50. Statistka of Slato unlverslLes and State colleges. 


1915 .^ 

No. 1. Cooking in the vocational acbool. Iris P. O'Leary.* 

Mo. 3. Monthly ra rd of cuTreut educational pubUcatioia, January, 1915. • 

No. 3. Monthly record of current educational publications, February , 1915. 

No. 4. The health of school children. W. 11. Hx k. 

No. 5. Organlutlon of State departments of education A . C. Muuaha'i. 

No. e. A study of coUegee and hlglvscbools. 

No. 7. AocredJted secondary schools in the United SUlcs. Samuel P. Car>««. 

No. A Present status of the honor system In colleges ajid universities. Bird T. Haidwhi. 

No. 9. Monthly record of current educational pubUcatloos, March, 1915. 

No. 10. Monthly record of current educational publications, April. 1915. 

No, 11. A statistical study of the pubUc^cbool systems of the southern Appalachian Uuuutalus Nor* 
man Frost. « 

N^. 13. History of pablio-school education in Alabama. Stephen IL Weeks. 


